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GOR what are you going to give thanks 
on the last Thursday of this November? 


For a fortune you have inherited ? 
Then you will be a Shintoist, not a 
worshiper of God, but of your ancestors. 


For your winnings in stock-gambling ? 
Then you have not advanced far from the days when 
the smoke of heathen altars rose above the carnage 
of heathen battlefields, from the days when conquering 
Christians sang a Te Deum among the dead of their 
dying Christian enemies. 


For the success you have achieved by your own brain or 
your own hand? Then you will be but the prototype of 
Caligula, who erected a temple to his own “honor,” 
officiated as his own priest, and burned sacrifices to his 
own soul. 


No, my dear Captain of Industry, you have no right to 
thank God for your freedom while the lash of necessity 
whips your child-workers and your underpaid workers to 
labor as Persian generals once whipped their slaves to war. 


No, Mr. Voter, you have no right to thank God for your 
franchise while electors are bought and the elected are sold. 


No, Doctor; no, Lawyer, you have no right to thank God 
for your growing practice while legislators leave controll- 
_ able diseases free to steal into the house of the rich or to 
stalk into the tenement of the poor; while the man with 
money may appeal his case, and the man without can 
scarcely have his one day in court. 


No, Professor, you have no right to thank God for your 
education until education is everywhere made compulsory 


No, my dear madam and my protected miss, you have 
no right to thank God for your safety while your sisters 
are creatures of barter. 


Get down on your knees; but get down and pray God 
that he may drive into your hearts the spur of discontent, 
of anger against wrong, of strength to advance. And 
then get up and go out of your church, and into the 
streets, and there do your best, however little that may 
be, toward ending the world’s abominations. 


Words are well enough; a sense of gratitude is com- 
mendable; but the only real thankfulness sends you 
among those who need help to help themselves toward 
the things that you have been thanking God for giving you! 


WHAT 
ABOUT 
YOUR 
TTHANKS- 
GIVING? 
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My Forty Years of Fighting 
By General Nelson A. Miles, USA. 


earnest efforts in order that what I have to 


N writing these memoirs I have a three- 
fold object. My hope is to interest the 
reader in certain subjects which should 
lie near to the hearts of all patriotic 

citizens, since they are topics dealing to 
some extent with the history of our coun- 
try; to add a leaf to the crown of those 
noble men who, as my self-sacrificing com- 
panions in arms, labored heroically in her 
ser‘ ice; and, finally, to set forth some in- 
formation that may attract and prove of 
value to the future student and historian. 
The recording of my personal observation 
of historical events appeals to me as a 
sacred duty. I think grave error may result, 
and often does result, from the inclusion of 
inaccurate reports and sensational state- 
ments, and I believe that literary indiffer- 
ence and recklessness should be avoided at 
all times. To this end I shall devote my 
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say may at least be authentic. I also hope 
that what I have to say may promote 
confidence in the young men of to-day and 
inspire them with patriotism, since, of ne- 
cessity, the destiny of our great Republic 
depends chiefly upon them. 

It was my good fortune to be born and 
reared in one of the old New England states 
—Massachusetts—and in the goodly town 
of Westminster, a community typical of a 
civilization which for more than three hun- 
dred years adhered to the traditions and 
principles of the Pilgrim Fathers; in brief, 
a New England civilization. A climate that 
led to mental and bodily development, a 
physical setting richly endowed by nature, 
and a community actuated and controlled 
by the highest motives of public integrity 
are some of the charms and advantages of 
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my birthplace. I find it in my heart to wish 
that every district and hamlet of our coun- 
try could boast of equal blessings. 

Perhaps it was because of their experi- 
ences, their environments, and the primi- 
tive condition of their rugged country that 
the heart, body, and mind of the early set- 
tlers of New England were so strong and 
resolute. They had courage, physical, men- 
tal, and moral, as emergency demanded, 
and, thus equipped, they were qualified 
for the hardy life to which they had given 
themselves, for the crossing of unknown 
seas, for the transforming of a wilderness 
into -peaceful communities and happy 
homes. Physical as well as intellectual 
strength was needed to lead them victori- 
ously through the two hundred years of 
hardships and warfare. 

Life and vigor are inherent in the very 
atmosphere of New England. Ithink Massa- 
chusetts is especially favored as regards the 
nature of its people and its climate. The 
civilization of this Republic owes much to 
the sturdy settlers of that colony. Their 
admirable qualities have been reflected not 
only in the history of the colonies at large, 
but also in the record of that larger com- 
monwealth that succeeded them—a record 
of progress marked with events of impor- 
tance to the human race, considered in con- 
nection with the mental uplift and enlight- 
ened development of civilization. 

New England to-day presents the ap- 
pearance of a country largely denuded of its 
native forests and covered with towns and 
cities which are supported chiefly by the 
manufacturing industries. I well remember 
when it was quite different. Then the farmer 
was more independent of the town and city, 
and his farm establishment was more com- 
pletely equipped and well stocked. A good 
farm at that time produced nearly all that was 
required by an ordinary family, and subsist- 
ence was easy, the forests and wild fields pro- 
viding what the farm itself did not produce. 


MY BOYHOOD DAYS 


No more ideal setting for innocent and 
happy childhood could be found than at my 
home, the recollection of which I cherish, 
and my happiest memories are of that 
period of my life. I attained the usual ac- 
complishments of the country boy during 
my childhood. I cannot remember when I 
was not at home on the back of a horse. 
First I sat in front of my father, holding on 


to the reins while he supported me with 
his arms, and later I rode behind him. 
I soon learned to ride alone, clinging on to 
the mane, and at the age of six I was given 
a horse of my own to manage and ride. 
Other sports of the country I was also fond 
of: coasting, swimming, skating, playing 
ball, and hunting or trapping. I varied these 
amusements by exploring the surrounding 
country, accompanied at times by only 
a faithful dog. Many a day was spent 
in this delightful manner, listening to the 
music of birds, at that time abundant in the 
forests and fields, watching the wild game, 
communing with nature at her best. In 
winter I was up with the sun doing a farm 
boy’s duties. Then came a walk of a mile 
through the snow to school. In the even- 
ing I often went with other boys to a pond 
or lake a mile distant, where we built large 
bonfires and spent hours in skating. All 
this gave health, happiness, and a strong 
and lasting constitution. 


MY FIGHTING PROGENITORS 


T have to thank my parents not only for 
the physical advantages which I enjoyed, 
but also for the high standards of heart and 
mind that were as strongly developed in 
them as they were in my more remote 
ancestors. My father, Daniel Miles, was 
a man of great strength of character, of 
resolution, and of sterling integrity. To 
liis high sense of honor, his boldness, the 
purity of his nature, and the depth of his 
patriotism I am indebted for whatever abil- 
ity I may have had for meeting the exactions 
of my stern and sometimes strenuous pro- 
fession. On his side my father had received 
his traits of character through a succession 
of five generations from a Welsh clergyman 
ancestor, the Rev. John Myles, who was 
doubly a warrior, fighting with approved 
valor, not only for the Cross, but also 
against the Indians in the colonial wars. 
At the outbreak of King Philip’s War the 
forces of the colonists gathered at his resi 
dence, which had been strortgly built. This 
was fortified, and they elected the pastor 
captain. He served throughout the war, 
defending the settlement from the hostili- 
ties of the Indians, and at its close returned 
to his vocation of clergyman. Following 
the custom of most clergymen of that time, 
he was an educator as well as a minister. 

John Myles’s son, Samuel, adopted his 
father’s calling, and after having graduated 





from Harvard College 
in 1684 went to England 
and took orders in 
the English church. 
In 1689 he returned to 
Boston and entered on 
his rectorship of King’s 
Chapel, which position 
he held for twenty- 
nine years. Oxford, in 
the meantime, con- 
ferred upon him, in 
1693, the degree of 
master of arts. 

Having left Massa- 
chusetts, and after set- 
tling temporarily in 
Connecticut, in Pom- 
fret, my ancestor made 
a home on the then 
frontier where the 
town of Petersham, in 
central Massachu- 
setts, now stands; but 
this home was so ex- 
posed to attacks from 
Indians that it was 
temporarily abandoned. 

In the Revolution- 
ary War, my great- 
grandfather, Daniel 
Miles, and my grand- 
father, Joab, fought at 
the battle of Benning- 
ton, wintered with 
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Birthplace of General Miles, Westmin- 
ster, Mass.— Mary Curtis Miles, mother of 
the general, and Daniel Miles, his father 


Washington at Valley 
Forge, and, taking part 
in the principal subse- 
quent engagements, 
witnessed the surrender 
of Cornwallis at York- 
town. The zeal of my 
great-grandfather car- 
ried him so far that when 
the war was over he 
converted all his prop- 
ertyintothe Continental 
money of theday. When 
the government subse- 
quently repudiated this 
issue of currency my 
ancestor suffered a total 
loss of fortune. 
Westminster, Worces- 
ter County, Massa- 
chusetts, was the 
home of my father 
after he reached 
maturity; Peters- 
ham, however, being 
the place of his birth. 
In Westminster my 
father engaged in 
farming and the lumber 
business, his home being 
situated near Wachu- 
setts Mountain, about 
fifty miles from Boston, 
in a picturesque region 
blessed with an exhila- 
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rating climate. My mother, Mary Curtis, 
traced her descent directly from one William 
Curtis, who arrived in Boston harbor on the 
ship Lyon, September 16, 1632. Possessing 
characteristics much like those of my father, 
she also had those traits most becoming in 
womanhood, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my sense of obligation for the love and the 
devotion which she showed for me. Her 
prayers attended me always, as a child and 
a man, in peace and in war. She was a true 
Christian, and the example she set for her 
children was an incentive toward praise- 
worthy conduct, toward an upright and 
honorable life. 

I was born on my father’s farm at West- 
minster, and passed my youthful days in 
the neighboring hills, valleys, and forests. 
I participated fully in the life of a New 
England farm of that period, attended the 
district school, and, with my boy compan- 
ions of the neighborhood, enjoyed fully the 
games and sports of the country. One of 
the favorite pastimes of the younger boys 
was playing at war, and hapless were those 
who happened to be selected to represent 
the enemy, for, whether he was a red- 
coated Britisher, a red-skinned savage, or 
a brown-faced Mexican, he was doomed to 
certain rout and defeat. “Playing Indian”’ 
was perhaps our greatest sport, and in this 
game I achieved boyish fame as one of the 
chiefs.. We were divided into bands, at the 
head of which were chieftains, and royal fun 
we had while the bands engaged in warfare, 
necessitating arduous campaigns, scouting, 
exploring, pursuing, and the like, and many 
a time have our boyish shouts or our blood- 
curdling war-cries awakened the echoes 
among those New England hills. Thus did 
we make believe, never thinking that within 
a few years, though far removed on the West- 
ern plains and mountains, real and desperate 
Indian warfare would claim our services. 

Thus my boyhood ran its course, and in 
due time I outgrew the simple school of the 
district and was admitted to the greater 
opportunities of the academy, then taught 
by that prominent educator, John R. Galt. 
At the age of sixteen, I removed to Boston 
in order to acquire a business education, as 
I had decided to engage in commercial pur- 
suits, although this was by no means con- 
genial to me, for there had been at work 
upon my mind and heart a powerful influ- 
ence which pointed my desires in another 
direction. 


I had been accustomed throughout my 
youth to listen to fireside tales told in the 
evening when relatives or friends were vis- 
iting us. These stories held for me a potent 
charm and wonder, as they usually related 
to the historical lore of the section—tales 
of fighting and campaigning, of devotion to 
country, and of sacrifices made in the cause 
of patriotism. Thus it was that I first heard 
my father tell of the experiences of his father 
and grandfather, of their sudden departure 
for the field at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, and of the dangers and privations 
which they and their companions in arms 
endured. Thus I learned that, each in his 
day, my ancestors had been eminent exam- 
ples of patriotism and lofty courage, and 
my own heart became enthused with a long- 
ing for the military profession. I soon real- 
ized that there was no present likelihood of 
my following what would have been my 
chosen occupation for life, and it was at this 
time that I went to Boston to enter com- 
mercial pursuits, cherishing the hope none 
the less that some occasion would afford me 
the opportunity to serve my country as my 
ancestors had done. Little did I think that 
an occasion was so near at hand, or that the 
demand for service would be so insistent and 
so far-reaching. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CIVIL WAR 


During the five years which I now spent 
in Boston, I had ample opportunity for 
studying the temper of the times, and it soon 
became apparent to me, as it did to all of 
the younger men of that period, that we 
were being threatened by a political hurri- 
cane which was sure to break upon us sooner 
or later. The body politic was in a state 
of feverish excitement. Controversy, from 
being acrimonious, soon became violent. 
Talk of war became common, and thoughts 
of war were universal. Finally the fire of 
antagonism burst into flame in the West, 
and what was known as the Kansas Border 
War took place, to be followed a little later 
by the Harper’s Ferry affair, that ill-advised 
effort of John Brown to settle matters to 
his own liking. 

During this period preceding the war the 
study of political questions engrossed my 
time, and naturally I observed the undis- 
guised preparations which were going for- 
ward in the Southern states, to the end that 
they might be prepared to uphold their 
cause by arms, if conflict became inevitable. 





DRAWN BY W. HERBERT DUNTON FROM A DESCRIPTION FURNISHED BY GENERAL MILES 


“I cannot remember when I was not at home on the back of ahorse. . . . At the age of six I was 
given a horse of my own” 
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Hence I devoted all my spare time and 
thought to military affairs, and strove, with 
such aid as I could command, to equip my- 
self in the military arts so that when the 
call came from my country I might be pre- 
pared to serve her efficiently. Books of 
military history, manuals of army regula- 
tions, and treatises on strategy and military 
tactics became my favorite reading. 

In order further to prepare myself I, to- 
gether with other young men of Boston, 
enlisted the services of a veteran French 
officer, Colonel Salignac, who was a most 
thorough and capable soldier and military 
instructor, and under whose instruction and 
command we were splendidly drilled in 
military practice and discipline, as well as 
in the duties of officers and the methods of 
command. So capable and so popular was 
this French officer of the old school that the 
size of the corps under his direction grew 
until, from a small company of the young 
men of Boston, it numbered finally over 
three thousand men, included among whom 
were many future officers of Massachusetts 
regiments who served with distinction 
throughout the war. 


IN THE WHIRL OF BUSINESS LIFE 


During the five years of my life between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one I could 
have been in school in the company of boys 
where conventionality and the consensus of 
opinion of youthful minds are to a great ex- 
tent the controlling influence. On the con- 
trary I was in the company of men of more 
mature years and of experience and judg- 
ment, who were occupied with the affairs of 
the world and with public interests that 
naturally turned my attention to broader 
fields of thought and observation. In the 
busy marts of trade, the enterprise of com- 
mercial life, with the strict sense of com- 
mercial honor that prevailed at that time, 
there was a good schooling for a young man. 
The opportunity, also, to see and realize 
the advantages of our institutions of gov- 
ernment, which affect the industries, the 
prosperity, and the welfare of our commu- 
nities, states, and nation, was of decided 
advantage. The intelligence of the world 
disseminated by the great journals of our 
large cities was also a great advantage to 
a youthful mind. While my days were oc- 
cupied in the duties of my vocation, my 
evenings were spent chiefly in Comer’s Com- 
mercial College and the Boston Library. 





MEN WHO INFLUENCED ME 


The instructive and interesting lectures 
by the great scholars, scientists, and orators 
of that day, as given in the lecture forum, 
were not only agreeable and fascinating, but 
highly beneficial and lasting in the impres- 
sion made. The exciting political contro- 
versies that prevailed during that period 
attracted the attention of every one, and 
fortunate were those who had the oppor- 
tunity to hear the great political problems 
discussed, the great arguments made by the 
most distinguished statesmen of the time in 
Tremont Temple and Faneuil Hall—such 
men as Robert Winthrop, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Caleb Cushing, 
Stephen A. Douglas, Edward Everett, 
Henry Wilson, Gov. Andrew Curtin, and 
Charles Sumner. So intense was the excite- 
ment and so much agitated were the local 
commercial interests that I have seen great 
civic meetings broken up at the instigation 
of business interests and by acts of violence, 
and such men as Wendell Phillips driven 
from the platform at Tremont Temple and 
mobbed in the streets of Boston. 

All political controversies that at times 


have created intense interest, feeling, and ° 


excitement were insignificant compared 
with the political storm which had been 
gathering for seventy years, and at that 
time was developing in a most threatening 
form that boded evil to our beloved country, 
if not its destruction. No other question 
concerning the Constitution, laws, insti- 
tutions, or system of government was so 
vital as the one great problem which then 
agitated the American people, that of the 
justice or injustice of the existence and per- 
petuation of human slavery, involving the 
dissolution or perpetuity of the American 
Union. None other affected so seriously 
the status of our citizenship, our industrial 
interests, the character of our country and its 
future, though the question of state sover- 
eignty and the constitutional rights of fed- 
eration or non-federation were pressed to 
the front and argued to some extent. 


THE ORIGIN OF NEGRO SLAVERY 


It would be unfair to blame the people 
of one age or any one section for agitating 
the question of slavery or defending that 
baleful institution. It was an institution 
for which the people of this country, the 
founders of the Republic and every genera- 










PROM A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DAGUERREOTYPE 


Nelson A. Miles at the age of twelve. 


The future general-in-chief was then getting up at daylight to 


“do chores,” after which he walked a mile to school, did chores again, and then skated 


for hours by the light of huge bonfires. 


This, he says, “ gave health, 


happiness, and a strong and lasting constitution ~ 


tion during its existence up to that time, 
were responsible and will ever be held respon- 
sible by future historians, for, in fact, it will 
ever remain a blot upon our history. 

The original charter was given by Charles 
V to a Portuguese merchant to transfer 
African slaves to the colonies of America. 
The first were landed in Virginia against the 
protest of the governor of that colony. 
That and all other grants and concessions 
of like character were a gross injustice and 
cruelty upon the Ethiopian and a curse to 
the American. It cannot be justified by 


any philosophy, and it can be accounted for 
in one word and in no other way, avarice. 
Greed was what induced the colonies to 
receive the poor slaves who had been kid- 
naped upon the coast of Africa and brought 
to our shores. Greed was what impelled 
them to force their captives to unrequited 
toil. Greed prompted the building of ships 
and their manning to bring over from the 
continent of Africa millions of people to toil 
in slavery for the white people of this coun- 
try along the whole line of the Atlantic 
colonies, just as greed prompted the build- 
: it 
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ing of pirate-ships that for years roamed 
the seas, committing acts of robbery and 
every species of crime. In fact, the avarice 
of the human race has made it responsible 
for its most colossal crimes. How much 
wiser, more humane, and more Christian-like 
it would have been had the American people 
appropriated a sufficient sum to pay liber- 
ally for every slave on the American conti- 
nent and set them free or returned them to 
their native land, instead of having encour- 
aged and perpetuated for two centuries 
a political system which engendered hostile 
elements that were in due time to deluge the 
country in fraternal blood, to practically 
bankrupt one section, and to burden the 
whole country with a colossal debt. 


A NATIONAL CRISIS 


One can scarcely realize the feelings of 
a boy or young man when he contemplates 
the dissolution of his government, which, 
from the very hour he was first able to think 
and to understand anything, he has been 
taught to cherish and reverently consider 
as precious as life itself. The citizenship 
which he has learned to regard as an honor 
and a privilege of great responsibility, and 
to which he is looking forward with bright 
anticipation and hope, is threatened with 
absolute destruction. Should the Republic 
be destroyed or dissolved, no one could 
foretell what would be his political status 
or condition. 

It was that serious aspect of affairs that 
caused the young men of that day to think 
deeply «:.d anxiously concerning the politi- 
cal conflict then being waged between the 
contending parties. The great journals of 
the country, while admitting the possibility 
of serious conflict, were advising and advo- 
cating an amicable settlement of the great 
political problem. The pulpit and the forum 
were eloquent and urgent in advocating 
peaceful measures, and the prayers of a 
Christian people in entire unanimity ascend- 
ed to Heaven, supplicating divine inter- 
position, to the end that the storm then 
overshadowing the land might pass harm- 
lessly away. Politicians and statesmen were 
advocating measures and organizing com- 
missions to recommend a peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy, and yet all such 
efforts seemed to be fruitless and barren of 
results. Argument had lost its force, and 
reason seemed to be dethroned. I remember 
reading not only the journals and papers 








published in the North, but also with great 
care those published in the South, as they 
were daily received at the great library in 
Boston, and noting how the spirit of hos- 
tility seemed to be developing—hatred 
in fact—on the part of the dominant ele- 
ment of the South toward the people of the 
North. 

At length, in April, 1860, their convention 
met at Charleston, South Carolina, and 
resulted in dividing the Democratic party 
and placing two prominent statesmen in 
the field as candidates for the presidency— 
Stephen A. Douglas and John C. Brecken- 
ridge. The most prominent political ques- 
tion then agitating the party dominating 
the country was that of the advisability of 
extending slavery into the states and terri- 
tories where it did not then exist. The 
policy of one faction was to permit and en- 
courage such extension, or at least to en- 
force a recognition of the rights in human 
property in every section of the country. 
This policy was sustained by what is known 
as the Dred Scott Decision; while the other 
policy was then supported by the limita- 
tions of what was known as the Missouri 
Compromise, which confined the institution 
of slavery to certain states and territories. 
This, however, was subsequently repealed, 
and hence there appeared the possibility of 
the institution being made to grow and 
eventually to spread over the entire coun- 
try. The division which split the convention 
at Charleston opened the door to hope, and 
gave opportunity for the election of a nom- 
inee of the Republican party. 


THE POLITICAL FEVER OF ANTEBELLUM DAYS 


Before the convention, which met at 
Chicago on May 16, 1860, and lasted for 
three days, Mr. Wm. H. Seward was re- 
garded as the great leader of the Repub- 
lican party. He was a man of high character, 
and represented the state of New York; yet, 
like many others who have appeared before 
and since his time, he had not a following 
quite strong enough to secure his nomina- 
tion on the preliminary ballots. Other 
strong men were in the field as candidates 
against him, and were strong enough to con- 
trol the votes of their states and thus prevent 
his securing the majority. A compromise 
was effected, as is often the case, and avail- 
ability succeeded. The West had grown 
in political power and importance. Its 
delegates became active and then domi- 
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FROM A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH 


Nelson A. Miles in 1861 as First Lieutenant of Company E, 22d Massachusetts Infantry, which he had 
recruited. He was elected captain by the men and appointed by the governor, who, because of 
political influence, removed him the day before the regiment left the state 


nant in the convention; and they brought 
forward the type of man popular in the 
West as a representative of that pro- 
gressive element of true Americanism; a 
man who had become noted as a jurist; a 
popular public speaker who had served 
a term in Congress with credit; a man of 
spotless character and bright intellect, and 
imbued with the true principles of Repub- 
lican ideals. While Abraham Lincoln’s 
nomination was a disappointment to the 
veteran leaders of his party, yet it seemed 
to unite all elements and created active 


enthusiasm in all sections of the North and 
West, and, after a spirited campaign, he was 
elected. There was nothing in his election 
that violated any principle of the Consti- 
tution or the national traditions of our 
political system. He had made no threat to 
disturb any of the rights of our citizens or to 
deprive any of them of any of their political 
liberties or property interests. He was 
pledged to support the Constitution and the 
laws of Congress based thereon. 

Yet, without waiting for any declaration 
of principles from the President-elect, or 
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were actually precipitated in no less than 
six states before his inauguration. In fact, 
it was a serious question whether his in- 
auguration would ever be permitted. 

The political agitation had aroused an 
intensely hostile feeling between the 
two elements. War was predicted, and 
preparations for carrying it into effect 
were made in hot haste. Even govern- 
ment munitions of war were taken in 

large quantities from Northern navy- 
yards and arsenals and stored in those 
existing in Southern states. Many of the 
ships of the navy were, sent to distant 
stations, and the greatest activity pre- 
vailed among military men in the organ- 
ization, equipment, and drill of Southern 
military bodies. 

While these preparations were actively 
going on, and almost daily accounts given 
in the Southern journals of such active 
war preparations, the attention of 
Northern men was attracted to it, and 

a corresponding and reciprocal activity 

gradually manifested itself. Northern 

militia companies began to be recruited 
to their full complement, and increasing 
attention was paid to their instruction, 
equipment, and drill. In addition 

to all this, voluntary organiza- 

tions began to be formed of 

young men who were drilled 

either by veterans of the Mexi- 

can War or by ex-officers of the 

French army, who had had 

experience in more recent 


Mrs. Mary Sherman 
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Judge Charles T., and 
niece of General Sher- 
man. She married the 
general in 1868 and 
died -in 1904.—Gen- 
eral Miles at work 
upon the story of his 
fighting days for the 
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even for his taking 
the oath of office, 
measures for the disso- 
lution of the government 
were actively advocated 
over the entire South, and 
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Stephen A. Douglas 


Some of the men who thundered 
at a nation trying to exist half 


slave and half free. Young Miles 


military service at Magenta 
and Solferino. As is always 
customary after a war, the 
uniforms and even the tactics 
of the successful forces be- 
came popular and subject to 
adoption in other countries; 
so it happened that the chas- 
seur and zouave were popular 
in our own country, and the 
French tactics were translated 
for our army by Hardee, who 
abandoned the national serv- 
ice for that of the Confederacy, 
after which the tactics were 
rewritten by General Casey 
and became familiar in our 
service as “Casey’s Tactics.”’ 

During all the months be- 
tween the election and the in- 
auguration of Mr. Lincoln, in 
the winter of 1860-61, military 
armories were crowded; and wherever men 
were gathered the national questions as to the 
existence of the Republic and the probabilities 
of war were most earnestly discussed. Pa- 
triotic speeches were made, and national an- 
thems and songs sung with great enthusiasm. 

While Mr. Lincoln’s journey to Washing- 
ton and his inauguration were successfully 
accomplished, they occurred under the 
most trying circumstances. If anyone will 
now read his first inaugural address he 
will be impressed with the candor and gen- 
erosity of that most remarkable document. 
It contains no words even implying menace 
or threat of violence, but it is in the nature 
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was often in their audiences, unconsciously 
preparing for the forty years of enviable 
military service he was to give his country 


of a most earnest appeal to the heart 
and conscience and patience of all 
citizens to maintain and preserve 
our institutions and government as 
they had been vouchsafed to us by 
the Fathers. In fact, it would be 
difficult to find in literature more 
beautiful language than iscontained 
in that brief inaugural address. He 
reminded the disaffected elements of 
the country that they had no vow 
recorded in heaven to destroy the 
Union, while he was about to take a 
solemn oath to maintain the govern- 
ment and defend the Constitution, 
and then closed with the follow- 
ing words: 

“T am loath toclose. Weare not 
enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mys- 
tic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature.” 


What occurred in the years that fol- 
lowed, how the country was torn asunder by 
the warring elements of the North and 
South, as well as what was accomplished by 
that war, my observations of that great 
drama, and the doubt and uncertainty of the 
reconstruction period, are matters which I 
purpose taking up in other chapters. 


The next instalment of ‘‘My Forty Years of Fighting ’’ will appear in the January issue. 
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For a long while she sat, her cheek resting on one palm, looking fixedly into space—Page 23 
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‘A STORY OF LOVE AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST TRADITION 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘The Fighting Chance,** ‘The Younger Set,” ‘‘The Danger Mark,” et 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 
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URLESON, who came from New 

England, grunted his scorn for 

Manhattan, ancient or recent, 

and, nodding a brusque adieu, 

walked away with ponderous and 

powerful strides. The others fol- 

lowed presently, each in pursuit of his own 

vocation, Annan and Ogilvy remaining to- 

gether, as their common destination was the 

big new studio-building which they as well 

as Neville inhabited. Passing Neville’s door 

they saw it still ajar, and heard laughter 
and a piano and gay voices. 

“Hi!” exclaimed Ogilvy softly, “let’s 
assist at the festivities. Probably we’re not 
wanted, but does that matter, Harry?” 

“Tt merely adds piquancy to our indis- 
cretion,” said Annan gravely, following him 
in unannounced. ‘Oh, hello, Miss West! 
Was that you playing? Hello, Rita”— 
greeting a pretty blonde young girl, who 
stretched out a gloved hand to them both 
and nodded amiably. Then she glanced up- 
ward where, perched on his ladder, big pal- 
ette-curving over his left elbow, Neville 
stood undisturbed by the noise below, out- 
lining great masses of clouds on a canvas 
where a celestial company, sketched in from 
models, soared, floated, or hung suspended, 
cradled in mid-air with a vast confusion of 
wide wings spreading, fluttering, hovering, 
beating the vast ethereal void, all in pursuit of 
a single exquisite shape darting upinto space. 

“What’s all that, Kelly? Leda chased by 
swans?” asked Ogilvy, with all the disre- 
spect of cordial appreciation. 

“Tt’s the classic game of follow my Leda,” 
observed Annan. 


“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Valerie West, laugh- 
ing. “Such a wretched witticism, Mr. 
Annan!”’ 

“Your composition is one magnificent 
vista of legs, Kelly,” insisted Ogilvy. “ Put 
pants on those swans.” 

Neville merely turned and threw an 
empty paint-tube at him, and continued his 
cloud-outlining with undisturbed composure. 

“Where have you been, Rita?” asked 
Ogilvy, dropping into a chair. ‘Nobody 
sees you any more.” 

“That’s because nobody went to the 
show, and that’s why they took it off,” said 
Rita Tevis resentfully. “TI had a perfectly 
good part which nobody crabbed because no- 
body wanted it, which suited me beautifully 
because I hate to have anything that others 
want. Now there’s nothing doing in the mil- 
linery line, and I’m ready for suggestions.” 

“Dinner with me,” said Ogilvy fondly. 
But she turned up her dainty nose. 

“Have you anything more interesting to 
offer, Mr. Annan?” 

“Only my heart, hand, and Ogilvy’s for- 
tune,” said Annan regretfully. “But I be- 
lieve Archie Allaire was looking for a model 
of your type—” 

“T don’t want to pose for Mr. Allaire,” 
said the girl, pouting. 

But neither Annan nor Ogilvy could use 
her then; and Neville had just finished a 
solid week of her. 

“What I'll do,” she said with decision, 
“will be to telephone John Burleson. I 
never knew him to fail a girl in search of an 
engagement.” 

“Isn’t he a dear,” said Valerie, smiling. 
I adore him.” 
She sat at the piano, running her fingers 
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lightly over the keyboard, listening to what 
was being said, watching with happy inter- 
est everything that was going on around her, 
and casting an occasional glance over her 
shoulder and upward to where Neville stood 
at work. 

“John Burleson,” observed Rita, looking 
fixedly at Ogilvy, “is easily the nicest man 
I know.” 

“Help!” said Ogilvy feebly. 

Valerie glanced across the top of the piano 
laughing, while her hands passed idly here 
and there over the keys. “Sam can be very 
nice, Rita; but you’ve got to make him,” 
she said. 

“Did you ever know a really interesting 
man who didn’t require watching?’ in- 
quired Annan mildly. 

Rita surveyed him with disdain. “Plenty.” 

“Don’t believe it. No girl has any very 
enthusiastic use for a man in whom she has 
perfect confidence.” 

“‘Here’s another profound observation,” 
added Ogilvy; “when a woman loses con- 
fidence in a man she finds a brand-new inter- 
est in him. But when a man once really 
loses confidence in a woman he never re- 
gains it, and it’s the beginning of the end. 


What do you think about that, Miss West?” 
Valerie, still smiling, struck a light chord 


or two, considering. ‘I don’t know how it 
would be,” she said, ‘‘to lose confidence in 
a man you really cared much about. I 
should think it would break a girl’s heart.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” said Rita, with supreme 
contempt. “You become accustomed to it.” 

“Oh, Rita! what a confession!” laughed 
Annan. 

“You silly child,” retorted Rita. “I’m 
twenty-two. Do you think I have the au- 
dacity to pretend I’ve never been in love?” 

Ogilvy said with a grin, “How about you, 
Miss West?” hoping to embarrass her; but 
she only smiled gaily and continued to play 
a light accompaniment to the fugitive air 
that was running through her head. 

“Don’t be selfish with your experiences,” 
urged Ogilvy. “Come on, Miss West! 
’Raus mit ’em!” 

“What do you wish me to say, Sam?” 

“That you’ve been in love several times.” 

“But I haven’t.” 

“Not once?” 

Her lowered face was still smiling, as her 
pliant fingers drifted into Grieg’s “Spring 
Song.” 

“Not one pretty amourette to cheer those 


twenty-one years of yours?”’ insisted Ogilvy: 

But his only answer was her lowered head 
and the faint smile edging her lips and the 
“Spring Song,” low, clear, exquisitely per- 
sistent in the hush. When the last note died 
out in the stillness Rita rose with decision. 

“T require several new frocks,” she said, 
“and how am I to acquire them unless I 
pose for somebody? Good-by, Mr. Neville; 
bye-bye, Sam; good-by, Mr. Annan; good- 
by, dear” —to Valerie; “‘if you’ve nothing 
better on hand drop in this evening. I’ve a 
duck of a new hat.” 

The girl nodded, and, as Rita walked out, 
turning up her nose at Ogilvy, who opened 
the door for her, Valerie glanced up over her 
shoulder at Neville. 

“T don’t believe you are going to need me 
to-day after all, are you?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he said absently. “I’ve a lot of 
things todo. You needn’t stay, Miss West.” 

“Now will you be good!” said Annan, 
smiling at her with his humorous, bantering 
air. And to his surprise and discomfiture 
he saw the least trace of annoyance in her 
dark eyes. 

“Come up to the studio and have a 
julep,” he said with hasty cordiality. ‘And 
suppose we dine together at Arrowhead—if 
you've nothing else on hand?” 

She shook her head—the movement was 
scarcely perceptible. The smile had re- 
turned to her lips. 

“Won’t you, Miss West?” 

“Tsn’t it like you to ask me when you 
heard Rita’s invitation? You’re a fraud, 
Mr. Annan.” 

“Are you going to sit in that boarding- 
house parlor and examine Rita’s new bonnet 
all this glorious evening?” 

She laughed. “Is there any man on earth 
who can prophesy what any woman on 
earth is likely to do? If you can, please 
begin.” 

Ogilvy, hands clasped behind him, bal- 
ancing alternately on heels and toes, stood 
regarding Neville’s work. Annan looked 
up, too, watching Neville where he stood 
on the scaffolding, busy, as always, with the 
only recreation he cared anything for— 
work. 

“T wish to Heaven I were infested with 
the bacillus of industry,” broke out Ogilvy. 
“JT never come into this place but I see 
Kelly busily doing something.” 

“You’re an inhuman sort of brute, 
Kelly!” added Annan. “What do you work 
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that way for—money? If I had my way I’d 
spend three quarters of my time shooting 
and fishing and one quarter painting—and 
I’m as devotedly stuck on art as any healthy 
man ought to be.” 

“Art’s a bum mistress if she makes you 
hustle like that!” commented Ogilvy. 
‘Shake her, Kelly. She’s a wampire mit a 
sarpint’s tongue!”’ 

“The worst of Kelly is that he’d rather 
paint,” said Annan hopelessly. “It’s suffi- 
cient to sicken the proverbial cat.” 

“Get a machine and take us all out to 
Woodmanston,” suggested Ogilvy. ‘It’s a 
bee-u-tiful day, dearie!”’ 

“Get out of here!” 
painting composedly. 

“Your industry saddens us,” insisted 
Annan. “It’s only in mediocrity that you 
encounter industry. Genius frivols; talent 
takes numerous vacations on itself—” 

“And at its own expense,” added Valerie 
demurely. “‘I knew a man who couldn’t 
finish his Spring Academy in time, and he 
had all winter to finish it. But he didn’t. 
Did you ever hear about that man, Sam?” 

“Me,” said Ogilvy, bowing with hand on 
heart. “And with that cruel jab from you, 


retorted Neville, 


false fair one, I’ll continue heavenward in 


the elevator. Come on, Harry.” 

Annan took an elaborate farewell of Val- 
erie, which she met in the same mock-serious 
manner; then she waved a gay and dainty 
adieu to Ogilvy, and reseated herself after 
their departure. But this time she settled 
down into a great armchair facing Neville 
and his canvas and lay back, extending her 
arms and resting the back of her head on the 
cushions. Whether Neville was conscious of 
her presence below she could not determine, 
so preoccupied did he appear to be with the 
workin hand. She lay there in the pleasant 
mellow light of the great windows, watch- 
ing him, at first intently, then, soothed by 
the soft spring wind that fitfully stirred the 
hair at her temples, she relaxed her atten- 
tion, idly contented, happy without any 
particular reason. 

Now and then a pigeon flashed by the 
windows, sheering away high above the sun- 
lit city. Once, wind caught, or wandering 
into unaccustomed heights, high in the blue 
a white butterfly glimmered, still mount- 
ing to infinite altitudes, fluttering, breeze 
blown, a silvery speck adrift. 

‘Like a poor soul aspiring,” she thought 
listlessly, watching with dark eyes over 
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which the lids dropped lazily at moments, 
only to lift again as her gaze reverted to the 
man above. She thought about him too; 
she usually did—about his niceness to her, 
his never-to-be-forgotten kindness; her own 
gratitude to him for her never-to-be-for- 
gotten initiation. It seemed scarcely pos- 
sible that only two months had passed since 
her novitiate—that two months ago she still 
knew nothing of the people, the friendships, 
the interest, the surcease from loneliness and 
hopeless apathy, that these new conditions 
had brought to her. 

Already, to herself, she could interpret 
much that she saw in this new world. Cant 
phrases, bits of studio lore, artists’ patter, 
their ways of looking at things, their man- 
ners of expression, their mannerisms, their 
little vanities, their ideas, ideals, aspirations, 
were fast becoming familiar to her. Also 
she was beginning to notice and secretly 
to reflect on their generic characteristics. 
Simplicity, courage, lack of humor—those 
appeared to be the fundamentals character- 
izing the ensemble—supplemented by the 
extremes of restless intelligence and grim 
conservatism. And the whole fabric seemed 
to be founded not on industry but on im- 
pulse born of sentiment. In this new, busy, 
inspiring, delightful world logic became a 
synthesis erected upon some inceptive ab- 
surdity, carried solemnly to a picturesque 
and erroneous conclusion. 

She had been aware, in stage folk, of the 
tendency to sentimental impulse; and she 
again discovered it in this new world, in a 
form slightly modified by the higher average 
of reasoning power. In both professions the 
heart played the dominant part in creator 
and creation. The exceptions to the rule 
were the few in either profession who might 
be called distinguished. 

Neville had once said to her, “ Nothing 
that amounts to anything in art is ever done 
accidentally or merely because the person 
who creates it loves to do it.” 

She was thinking of this, now, as she lay 
there watching him. 

He had added: ‘“‘ Enthusiasm is excellent 
while you’re dressing for breakfast; but good 
pictures are painted in cold blood. Go out 
into the back yard and yell your apprecia- 
tion of the universe if you want to; but the 
studio is a silent place and a blank canvas 
a mathematical proposition.” 

Could this be true? Was all the beauty, 
all the joyous charm, all the splendor of 
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shape and color, the result of working out 
a mathematical proposition? Was this ex- 
quisite surety of touch and handling, of 
mass and line composition, all these lovely 
depths and vast ethereal spaces and superbly 
peopled, merely the logical result of solving 
that problem? Was it all clear, limpid, 
steady, nerveless intelligence; and was 
nothing due to the chance and hazard of 
inspiration? 

Gladys, the cat, walked in, gently flour- 
ishing her tail, hesitated, looked around with 
narrowing green-jeweled eyes, and, ignoring 
the whispered invitation and the out- 
stretched hand, leaped lightly to a chair and 
settled down on a silken cushion, paws and 
tail folded under her jet-black body. Val- 
erie reproached her in a whisper, reminding 
her of past caresses and attentions, but the 
cat only blinked at her pleasantly. 

On a low revolving-stand at Valerie’s 
elbow lay a large lump of green modeling- 
wax. This wax Neville sometimes used to 
fashion, with his facile hands, little figures 
sketched from his models. These he ar- 
ranged in groups as though to verify the 
composition on the canvas before him, and 
this work and the pliant material which he 


employed had for her a particular and never- 
flagging interest. And now, without think- 
ing, purely instinctively, she leaned forward 
and laid her hand caressingly on the lump 


of wax. There was something about the 
yielding, velvety texture that fascinated her, 
as though in her slim fingers some delicate 
nerves were responding to the pleasure of 
contact. 

For a while she molded little cubes and 
pyramids, chickens and pigs and cats. 

“What do you think of this little wax 
kitten, Gladys?” she whispered, holding it 
up for the cat’s inspection. Gladys regarded 
it without interest and resumed her pleasant 
contemplation of space. 

Valerie, elbows on knees, seated at the re- 
volving-stool with all the naive absorption 
of a child constructing mud-pies, began to 
make out of the fascinating green wax an 
image of Gladys dozing. 

Time fled away in the studio; intent, ab- 
sorbed, she pinched little morsels of wax 
from the lump and pushed them into place 
with a snowy, pink-tipped thumb, or with 
the delicate nail of her forefinger removed 
superfluous material. 

As she worked sometimes she talked under 
her breath to herself, to Gladys, to Neville. 


“T am making a perfectly good cat, Val- 
erie,” she whispered. “Gladys, aren’t you 
a little bit flattered? I suppose you think 
it’s honor enough to belong to that man up 
there on the scaffolding. I imagine it is; 
he is a very wonderful man, Gladys, very 
high above us in intellect, as he is in body. 
He doesn’t pay very much attention to you 
and me down here on the floor; he’s just 
satisfied to own us and be amiable to us 
when he thinks about us. 

‘“T don’t mean that in any critical or re- 
proachful sense, Gladys. Don’t you dare 
think I do—not for one moment— Do you 
hear me? Well, then! If you are stupid 
enough to misunderstand me I'll put a per- 
fectly horrid pair of ears on you! I’ve made 
a very dainty pair of ears for you, dear; I 
only said that to frighten you. You and I 
like that man up there—tremendously, 
don’t we? And we're very grateful to him 
for—for a great many happy moments—and 
for his unfailing kindness and consideration. 
You don’t mind posing for me; you wear fur. 
But I didn’t wear anything, dear, when 
I first sat to him as a novice; and, kitty, I 
was a fortunate girl in my choice of the 
man before whom I was to make a début. 
And I—” 

The rattle of brushes and the creak of the 
scaffolding arrested her: Neville was coming 
down for a floor view of his work. 

“Hello,” he said pleasantly, noticing for 
the first time that she was still in.the studio. 

“Have I disturbed you, Mr. Neville?” 

“Not a bit. You never do, any more than 
does Gladys.’”’ He glanced absently at the 
cat, then, facing his canvas, backed away 
from it, palette in hand. 

For ten minutes he examined his work, 
shifting his position from minute to minute, 
until the change of positions brought him 
backed up beside Valerie, and his thigh 
brushing her arm made him aware of her. 
Glancing down with smiling apology, his 
eye fell on the wax, and was arrested. Then 
he bent over the work she had done, exam- 
ining it, twirled the top of the stool, and 
inspected it carefully from every side. 

“Have you ever studied modeling, Miss 
West?” 

“No,” she said, blushing, “you must 
know that I haven’t.” And she looked up, 
expecting to see laughter in his eyes; and 
saw only the curiosity of interest. 

“How did you know how to start this?” 

“T have often watched you.” 
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Neville stood stock-still before the canvas. 
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The picture promised well, but Ogilvy's pictures never 


kept their promise—Page 30 


“Ts that all the instruction you’ve ever 
had in modeling?” 

She could not quite bring herself to be- 
lieve in his pleasant seriousness. 

“Y-yes,” she admitted, “except when I 
have watched John Burleson. But this—is 
simply rotten, childish, isn’t it?” 


“No,” he said in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“it’s interesting.” 

“Do you really think—mean—” 

“T really think that you’re a very un- 
usual girl,” he said. “I don’t want to spoil 
you by telling you so every minute.” 

“You don’t spoil me by telling me so. 
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Sometimes I think you may spoil me by not 
telling me so.” 

“Miss West! You’re spoiled already! 
I’m throwing bouquets at you every min- 
ute! You’re about the only girl who ever 
sat for me with whom I talk unreservedly 
and incessantly.” 

“Really, Mr. Neville?” 

“Yes, really, Mr. Neville,” he repeated, 
laughing, “you bad, spoiled little beauty! 


You know devilish well that if there’s any . 


intellectual space between you and me it’s 
purely a matter of circumstance and op- 
portunity.” 

“Do you think me silly enough to believe 
that!” 

“T think you clever enough to know it 
without my telling you.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say that.” 

She was still smiling, but in the depths of 
her eyes he felt that the smile was not 
genuine. 

“See here,” he said, “I don’t want you to 
think that I don’t mean what I say. I do. 
You’re asintelligent a woman as I ever knew. 
I’ve known girls more cultivated in general 
and in particular, but, I say again, that is 
the hazard of circumstance. Is all clear be- 
tween us now, Miss West?” 

“cc Yes.” 

He held out his hand; she glanced up, 
smiled, and laid her own in it. And they 
shook hands heartily. 

“Good business,” he said with satisfac- 
tion. “Don’t ever let anything threaten our 
very charming accord. The moment you 
don’t approve of anything I say or do come 
straight to me and complain—and don’t let 
me divine it in your eyes, Miss West.” 

“Did you?” 

“Certainly I did. Your lips were smiling, 
but in your eyes was something that did not 
corroborate your lips.” 

“Yes. But how could you see it?” 

“ After all,’’ he said, “it’s part of my busi- 
ness to notice such things.” He seated him- 
self on the arm of her chair and bent over 
the wax model, his shoulder against hers. 
And the chance contact meant nothing to 
either: but what he said about men and 
things in the world was inevitably arousing 
the intelligence in her to a gratitude, a hap- 
piness, at first timid, then stirring subtly, 
tremulously, toward passionate response. 

No man can do that to a girl and leave the 
higher side of her indifferent or unrespon- 
sive. What he had aroused—what he was 











awakening every day in her—was what he 
must some day reckon with. Loyalty is 
born of the spirit, devotion of the mind; and 
spiritual intelligence arouses fiercer passions 
than the sensuous emotions born of the flesh. 

Leaning there above the table, shoulder to 
shoulder, his light finger-tips caressing the 
wax model which she had begun, he told her 
clearly, and with the engaging candor which 
she already had begun to adore in him, all 
about what she had achieved in the interest- 
ing trifle before them, explained to her 
wherein she had failed not only to accom- 
plish but to see correctly, wherein she had 
seen clearly and wrought intelligently. 

He might have been talking to a brother 
sculptor, and therein lay the fascination of 
this man, for her—that and the pains he al- 
ways took with her, which courtesy was only 
part of him, part of the wonder of this man, 
of his unerring goodness in all things to her. 

Listening, absorbed in all that he said, she 
still was conscious of a parallel thread of 
thought accompanying—a tiny filament of 
innocent praise in her heart that chance had 
given her this man to listen to and to heed 
and talk to and to think about. 

“T won’t touch what you’ve done, Miss 
West,” he said smilingly; “but just take a 
pinch of wax—that way—and accent that 
relaxed flank muscle. Don’t be afraid; 
watch the shape of the shadows. That’s it! 
Do you see? Never be afraid of dealing 
vigorously with your subject. Every modi- 
fication of the first vigorous touch is bound 
to weaken and sometimes to emasculate. 
I don’t mean for you to parade crudity and 
bunches of exaggerated muscle as an ulti- 
mate expression of vigor. Only the devotee 
of the obvious is satisfied with that sort of 
result; and our exhibitions reek with them. 
But there is no reason why the satin skin 
and smooth contour of a naked child 
shouldn’t express virility and vigor—no rea- 
son why the flawless delicacy of Venus her- 
self should not, if necessary, express violence 
unexaggerated and without either distortion 
or lack of finish.” 

He glanced across at the dozing cat. 

“Under that silky black fur there are 
bones and fibers and muscles. Don’t exag- 
gerate them and call your task finished; 
merely remember always that they’re there, 
framing and padding the velvet skin. More 
is done by skilful inference than by parading 
every abstract fact you know and translat- 
ing the sum-accumulative of your knowl- 
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edge into the overaccented concrete. Reti- 
cence is a kind of vigor. It can even ap- 
proach violence. The mentally garrulous 
kill their own inspiration. Inadequacy 
loves to lump things and gamble with 
chance for effective results.”’ 

He rose, walked over, and examined 
Gladys, touched her contemplatively with 
the button of his mahlstick, and listened 
absently to her responsive purr. Then, pal- 
ette still in hand, he sat down opposite Val- 
erie, gazing at her in that detached manner 
which some mistook for indifference. 

“There are, I think, two reasons for fail- 
ure in art,” he said; ‘excess of creative 
emotion, excess of psychological hair-split- 
ting. The one produces the normal and 
lovable failures which decorate our art exhi- 
bitions; the other results in those curious 
products which arouse the public to good- 
humored contempt—I mean those pictures 
full of violent color laid on in streaks, in 
great sweeps, in patches, in dots. The paint- 
er has turned half theorist, half scientist; 
the theories of the juxtaposition of colors, 
and the science of complementary colors, 
engross his attention. He is no longer an 
artist; he is a chemist and a physiologist and 
an artisan. 

“Every now and then there is a revolt 
from the accepted order of things. New 
groups form, sometimes damning what they 
call the artificial lighting of the studio, 
sometimes exclaiming against the carnival 
of harmonious or crude color generally 
known as ‘ plein air.’ Impressionists scorn 
the classic, and vice versa. But, Miss West, 
as a matter of fact, all schools are as good as 
all religions. 

“To speak of studio-lighting as artificial 
and unworthy is silly. It is pretty hard to 
find anything really artificial in the world, 
indoors or out, or even in the glare of the 
footlights. I think the main idea is that a 
man should prefer doing what the public 
calls his work to any other form of recrea- 
tion; should use enough reason—not too 
much—enough inspiration, but watching 
himself at every brush-stroke; and finally 
should feel physically unfettered—that is, 
-have the a b c, the drudgery, the artisan’s 
part of the work, at his finger-tips. Then, if 
he does what makes him happy, whether in 
a spirit of realism or of romanticism, he can 
safely leave the rest to fate.” 

He looked at her curiously for a moment, 
then a smile wholly involuntary broke over 
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his face. “Lord! What a lecture! And 
you listened to all that nonsense like an 
angel!” 

The dreamy absorption died out in her 
eyes; she clasped her hands on her knee, 
looked down, then up at him almost irri- 
tably. “Please go on, Mr. Neville.” 

“Not much. I’ve a few stunts to execute 
aloft there.” 

He contemplated her in amused silence, 
which became more serious. 

“You have talent, Miss West. Artistic 
talent is not unusual among Americans, but 
patience is. That is one reason why talent 
accomplishes so little in this country.” 

“Tsn’t another reason that patience is too 
expensive to be indulged in by talent?” 

He laughed. ‘‘That is perfectly true. 
The majority of us have to make a living 
before we .know how.” 

“Did you have to do that?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Vou were fortunate.” 

“Yes, I was—perhaps. I’m not sure.” 

She touched the lump of green wax grave- 
ly, absently. He remained looking at her, 
busy with his own reflections. : 

“Would you like to have a chance to 
study?” he asked. 

“Study what?” 

“Sculpture—any old thing! Would you 
like to try?” 

“What chance have I for such expensive 
amusements as study?” she laughed. 

“T’ll be responsible for you.” 

“ You?”’—in blank surprise. 

“Tl attend to the material part of it, if 
you like. I'll see that you can afford the 
patience.”’ 

“Mr. Neville, I don’t understand.” 

“What don’t yeu understand?” he asked. 

“Do you mean that you offer me an op- 
portunity—”’ 

“Ves; an opportunity to exercise patience. 
It’s an offer, Miss West. But I’m perfectly 
certain you won’t take it.” 

For a long while she sat, her cheek resting 
on one palm, looking fixedly into space. 
Then she stirred, glanced up, blushed vividly, 
sprang to her feet, and crossed to where 
he sat. “I’ve been considering your offer,” 
she said, striving to speak without effort. 

“Tl bet you won’t accept it!” 

“You win your wager, Mr. Neville.”’ 

“T wonder why?” he said with his banter- 
ing smile; “but I think I know. Talent in 
America is seldom intellectually ambitious.” 
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To his amazement and vexation tears 
sprang to her eyes; she said, biting her lower 
lip: “My ambition is humble. I care— 
more than anything in the world—to be of 
use to—to your career.”’ 

Taken completely by surprise he said, 
“Nonsense,” and rose to confront her where 
she stood, wholly charming in her nervous, 
flushed emotion. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense, Mr. Neville; it is my 
happiness. I don’t believe you realize what 
your career means to me. I would not 
willingly consider anything that might in- 
terrupt my humble part in it—in this happy 
companionship. After all, happiness is the 
essential. You saidsoonce. I am happier 
here than I possibly could be in an isola- 
tion where I might perhaps study—learn—”’ 
Her voice broke deliciously as he met her 
gaze in cool, curious disapproval. 

“Vou can’t understand it!” she said, 
flushing almost fiercely. “You can’t com- 
prehend what the daily intimacy with a man 
of your sort has done, is doing for me every 
moment of my life. How can you under- 
stand, you who have your own place in the 
world, in life, in this country, in this city? 
You who have family, friends, clubs, your 
social life in city and country and abroad. 
Life is very full for you—-has always been. 
But what I am now learning in contact with 
you and with the people to whom you have 
introduced me is utterly new to me—and— 
very—pleasant. I have tasted it; I cannot 
live without it now.” 

She drew a deep, quick breath, then, look- 
ing up at him with a tremulous smile: 

“What would you think if I told you 
that, until Sam took me, I had never even 
been inside a theater except when I was en- 
gaged by Schindler? It is perfectly true. 
Mother did not approve. Until I went with 
John Burleson I had never even been in a 
restaurant; until I was engaged by Schind- 
ler I had never seen the city lighted at night 
—I mean where the theaters and cafés and 
hotels are. And, Mr. Neville, until I came 
here to you, I had never had an opportunity 
to talk to a cultivated man of my own age— 
I mean the kind of man you are.” 

She dropped her eyes, considering, while 
the smile still played faintly with the edges 
of her lips; then: 

“Ts it very hard for you to realize that 
what is an ordinary matter of course to the 
young of my age is, to me, all a delightful 
novelty? That I am enjoying to a perfectly 








heavenly degree what to you and others 
may be commonplace and uninteresting? 
All I ask is to be permitted to enjoy it while 
I am still young enough. I—I must! I 
really need it, Mr. Neville. It seems, at 
moments, as if I could never have enough— 
after the years—where I had—nothing. 
And I don’t want to go away and study, 
though it is perfectly dear of you to offer it. 
I—there is no use in trying to thank you.” 

“Valerie!” 

“What?”’ she said, startled by his use of 
her given name for the first time. 

He said, smilingly grave, ‘You didn’t 
think there was a string attached to any- 
thing I offered?”’ 

“ A—a string?”’ 

“Did you?” 

She blushed hotly. ‘No, of course not.” 

“Tt’s all right then,” he nodded; but she 
began to think of that new idea in a con- 
fused, startled, helpless sort of way. 

“How could you think that of me?” she 
faltered. 

“T didn’t.” 

“‘You—it must have been in your mind.” 

“T wanted to be sure it wasn’t in yours.” 

“You ought to have known! MHaven’t 
you learned anything at all about me in two 
months?” 

“Do you think any man can learn any- 
thing about anybody in two months?” he 
asked lightly. 

“Ves, I do. Ive learned a good deal 
about you—enough, anyway, not to attrib- 
ute anything unworthy—” 

“You silly child; you’ve learned nothing 
about me, if that’s what you think you’ve 
discovered.” 

“T have discovered it!” she retorted 

tremulously; “I’ve learned horrid things 
about other men, too—and they’re not like 
you!” 
“Valerie! Valerie! I’m precisely like all 
the rest —my selfishness is a little more con- 
centrated than theirs, that’s the only differ- 
ence. For God’s sake, don’t make a god of 
me.” 

She sat down on the head of the sofa, 
looking straight at him, pretty head lowered 
a trifle so that her gaze was accented by the 
lovely level of her brows. 

“T’ve long wanted to have a thorough 
talk with you,” she said. “Have you got 
time now?” 

He hesitated, controlling his secret amuse- 
ment under an anxious gravity, as he con- 
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When he first tried to ring her up the wire was busy. 


It was a party wire, yet he was 


curiously uneasy—Page 30 


sulted the clock. ‘‘Suppose you give me an 
hour on those figures up there? The light 
willbe too poor to work by in another hour. 
Then we'll have tea and ‘thorough talks.’”’ 

“All right,” she said calmly. 

He picked up palette and mahlstick and 
mounted to his perch on the scaffolding; she 
walked slowly into the farther room, stood 
motionless a moment, then began to unhook 
the collar of her gown. 

When she was ready she stepped into her 
sandals, threw the white wool robe over her 
body, and tossed one end across her bare 
shoulder. 

He descended, aided her aloft to her own 
eyrie, walked across the planking to his own, 
and resumed palette and brushes in excel- 


lent humor with himself, talking gaily while 
he was working: 

“T’m devoured by. curiosity to know what 
that ‘thorough talk’ of yours is going to be 
about. You and I, in our briefly connected 
careers, have discussed every subject on 
earth, gravely or flippantly, and what in the 
world this ‘thorough talk’ is going to re- 
semble is beyond me.” 

“Tt might have to do with your lack of 
ceremony a few minutes ago,” she said, 
laughing at him. 

“My what?” 

“Lack of ceremony. 
Valerie.” 

“You can easily revenge that presump- 
tion, you know.” 


You called me 
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“T think I will—Kelly.”’ 

He smiled as he painted. 

“T don’t know why the devil they call 
me Kelly,” he mused. “No episode that I 
ever heard of is responsible for that Milesian 
misnomer. Quand méme! It sounds pret- 
tier from you than it ever did before. I’d 
rather hear you call me Kelly than Caruso 
sing my name as Algernon.” 

“Shall I really call you Kelly?” 

“Sure thing! Why not?”’ 

“T don’t know. You're rather celebrated 
to have a girl call you Kelly.” 

He puffed out his chest in pretense of 
pompous satisfaction. “True, child. Good 
men are scarce, and the good and great are 
too nearly extinct for such familiarity. Call 
me Mr. Kelly.” 

“TI won’t. You are only a big boy, any- 
way—Louis Neville—and sometimes I shall 
call you Kelly, and sometimes Louis, and 
very occasionally Mr. Neville.” 

“All right,” he said absently, “only hold 
that distractingly ornamental head and 
those incomparable shoulders a trifle more 
steady, please—trest solidly on the left leg— 
let the right hip fall into its natural position 
—that’s it. Thank you.” 

Holding the pose, her eyes wandered from 
him and his canvas to the evening-tinted 
clouds already edged with deeper gold. 
Through the sheet of glass above she saw a 
shred of white fleece in mid-heaveu turn to 
a pale pink. 

“T wonder why you asked me to tea?” 
she mused. 

“What?” 
her. 

“You never before asked me to do such 
a thing,” she said candidly. “You’re an 
absent-minded man, Mr. Neville.” 

“Tt never occurred to me,” he retorted, 
amused. “Tea is weak minded.” 

“Tt occurred to me. That’s what part of 
my ‘thorough talk’ is to be about—your 


He turned around to look at 


carelessness in noticing me except pro-. 


fessionally.” 

He continued working, rapidly now; and 
it seemed to her as though something—a 
hint of the somber—had come into his face, 
nothing definite, but the smile was no longer 
there, and the brows were slightly knitted. 

Later he glanced up impatiently at the 
sky: the summer clouds wore a deeper rose 
and gold. 

“We'd better have our foolish tea,” he 
said abruptly, driving his brushes into a 


bowl of black soap and laying aside his pal- 
ette for his servant to clean later. 

For a while, not noticing her, he fussed 
about his canvas, using a knife here, a rag 
there, passing to and fro across the scaffold- 
ing, oblivious of the flight of time, until at 
length the waning light began to prophesy 
dusk, and he came to himself with a guilty 
start. Below, in the studio, Valerie sat, fully 
dressed except for hat and gloves, head 
resting in the padded depths of an armchair, 
watching him in silence. 

“‘T declare,” he said, looking down at her 
contritely, “I never meant to keep you all 
this time. Good Lord! Have I been putter- 
ing up here for an hour and a half! It’s 
nearly eight o’clock! Why on earth didn’t 
you speak to me, Valerie?” 

“Tt’s a braver girl than I am who'll ven- 
ture to interrupt you at work, Kelly,” she 
said laughingly. “I’m a little afraid of you.” 

“Nonsense! I wasn’t doing anything. 
My heavens! Can it be eight o’clock?” 

“Tt is. You said we were going to 
have tea.” 

“Tea! Child, you can’t have tea at eight 
o'clock! I’m terribly sorry.” He came 
down the ladder, vexed with himself, wiping 
the paint from his hands with a bunch of 
cheese-cloth. “I’m humiliated and ashamed 
Miss West. Wait a moment.” 

He walked hastily through the next room 
into his small suite of apartments, washed 
his hands, changed his painter’s linen blouse 
for his street-coat, and came back into the 
dim studio. 

“T’m really sorry, Valerie,” he said. ‘‘It 
was rotten rude of me.” 

“So am I sorry. It’s absurd, but I feel 
like a perfectly unreasonable kid about it. 
You never before asked me, and I wanted to 
stay so much.” 

“Why didn’t you remind me, you foolish 
child?” 

“Somehow I couldn’t. 
think of it.” 

“Well, ’'m a chump.” He stood before 
her in the dim light; she still reclined in the 
armchair, not looking at him, one arm 
crooked over her head and the fingers closed 
tightly over the rosy palm, which was turned 
outward, resting across her forehead. 

For a few moments neither. spoke; 
then, 

“I’m horribly lonely to-night,” she said 
abruptly. 

“Why, Valeric! What a—an unusual—” 


I wanted you to 
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She walked up and laid her hand on his shoulder—not quite understanding why she did it—Page 33 


“T want to talk to you. I suppose you 
are too hungry to want to talk now.” 

‘“‘N-no, I’m not.” He began to laugh. 
“What’s the matter, Valerie? What is on 
your mind? Have you any serious fidgets, 
or are you just a spoiled, pretty girl?”’ 

“Spoiled, Kelly. There’s nothing really 
the matter. I just felt like—what you asked 
me todo—” She jumped up suddenly, bit- 
ing her lips with vexation. “I don’t know 
what I’m saying—except that it’s rather 
rude of me and I’ve got to go home. Good 
night. I think my hat is in the dressing- 
room.” 


He stood uneasily watching her pin it be- . 


fore the mirror; he could just see her profile 
and the slender, busy hands white in the 


dusk. When she returned, slowly drawing 
on her long gloves, she said to him with 
composure: 

‘Some day ask me again. I really would 
like it—if you would.” 

“Do you really think that you could 
stand the excitement of taking a cup of 
weak tea with me,” he said jestingly—“ after 
all those jolly dinners and suppers and 
theaters and motor-parties that I hear 
about?” 

She nodded and held out her hand with 
decision. “Good night.” 

He retained her hand a moment, not 
meaning to—not really intending to ask her 
what he did ask her. And she raised her 
velvet eyes gravely. , 
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“Do you really want me?” 

“Yes. I don’t know why I never asked 
you before.” 

“Tt was absurd not to,’”’ she said impul- 
sively; ‘“I’d have gone anywhere with you 
the first day I ever knew you! Besides, I 
dress well enough for you not to be ashamed 
of me.” 

He began to laugh. “Valerie, you funny 
little thing! You funny, funny little thing!” 

“Not in the slightest,’ she retorted 
sedately. “I’m having a heavenly time for 
the first time in my life, and I have so 
wanted you to be part of it. Of course you 
are part of it,” she added hastily—‘ most 
of it! I only meant that I—I’d like to be a 
little in your other Jife—have you enter 
mine, a little—just so I can remember, in 
years to come, an evening with you now and 
then—to see things going on around us—to 
hear what you think of things that we see 
together. Because, with you, I feel so 
divinely free, so unembarrassed, so entirely 
off my guard. I don’t mean to say that I 
don’t have a splendid time with the others 
even when I have to watch them; I do— 
and even the watching is fun.” 

The childlike audacity and laughing frank- 
ness, the confidence of her attitude toward 
him, were delightfully refreshing. He looked 
into her pretty, eager, engaging face, smil- 
ing, captivated. 

“Valerie,” he said, ‘tell me something, 
will you?” 

“Yes, if I can.” 

“I’m more or less of a painting machine. 
I’ve made myself so, deliberately—to the 
exclusion of other interests. I wonder”’ 
~-he looked at her musingly—“ whether 
I’m carrying it too far for my_own good.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T mean, is there anything machine-made 
about my work? Does it lack—does it lack 
anything?” 

“No!” she said, indignantly loyal. “Why 
do you ask me that?”’ 

“‘People—some people—say it does lack 
a certain quality.” 

She said with supreme contempt: “You 
must not believe them. I also hear things, 

eand I know it is an unworthy jealousy 
that—” 

“What have you heard?” he interrupted. 

“Absurdities. I don’t wish even to think 
of them.” 

“T wish youto. Please. Such things are 
sometimes significant.”’ 


“But is there any significance in what 
a few envious artists say—or a few silly 
models? ” ‘ 

‘More significance in what they say than 
in a whole chorus of professional critics.” 

“Are you serious?” she asked, astonished. 

“Perfectly. Without naming anybody or 
betraying any confidence, what have you 
heard in criticism of my work? It’s from 
models and brother painters that the real 
truth comes—usually distorted, half told, 
maliciously hinted sometimes—but usually 
the germ of truth is to be found in what they 
say, however they may choose to say it.” 

Valerie leaned back against the door, 
hands clasped behind her, eyebrows bent 
slightly inward in an unwilling effort to 
remember. Finally she said impatiently: 
“They don’t know what they are talking 
about. They all say, substantially, thesame 
thing.” 

“What is that thing?” 

“Why—oh, it’s too silly to repeat—but 
they say there is nothing lovable about your 
work, that it’s inhumanly and coldly perfect 
—too—too’’— she flushed and laughed un- 
certainly—‘‘‘too damn omniscient’ is what 
one celebrated man said. And I could have 
boxed his large, thin, celebrated ears for 
him!” 

“Go on,” he nodded; “ what else do they 
say?” 

“Nothing. That’s all they can find to 
say, all they dare say. You know what they 
are—what other men are—and some of the 
younger girls, too. Not that I don’t like 
them—and they are very sweet to me—only 
they’re not like you.” 


“They’re more human. 
3») 


Ts that it, Val- 
erie 

“No, I don’t mean that!” 

“Ves, you do. You mean that the others 
take life in a perfectly human manner—find 
enjoyment, amusement, in each other, in a 
hundred things outside of their work. They 
act like men and women, not like a painting 
machine; if they experience impulses and 
emotions they don’t entirely stifle ’em. 
They have time and leisure to foregather, 
laugh, be silly, discuss, banter, flirt, make 
love, and cut up all the various harmless 
capers that humanity is heir to. That's 
what you mean, but you don’t realize it. 
And you think, and they think, that my 
solemn and owlish self-suppression is drying 
me up, squeezing out of me the essence of 
that warm, lovable humanity in which, they 
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say, my work is deficient. They say, too, 
that my inspiration is lacking, in that it is 
not founded on personal experience; that I 
have never known any deep emotion, any 
suffering, any of the sterner, darker regrets, 
anything of that passion which I sometimes 
depict. They say that the personal and con- 
vincing element is totally absent because I 
have not lived’’—he laughed—“ and loved; 
that my work lacks the one thing which 
only the self-knowledge of great happi- 
ness and great pain can lend to it. And— 
I think they are right, Valerie. What do 
you think?” 

The girl stood silent, with lowered eyes, 
reflecting for a moment. Then she looked 
up curiously. “Have you never been very 
unhappy?” 

“T had a toothache once.”’ 

She said, unsmiling, ‘“‘Haven’t you ever 
suffered mentally?” 

“No, not seriously. Oh, I’ve regretted 
little secret meannesses—bad temper, jeal- 
ousy—”’ 

“Nothing else? 
rienced deep unhappiness— 
for example?” 

“No, thank God. My father and mother 
and sister are living. It is rather strange,” 
he added, partly to himself, “that the usual 
troubles and sorrows have so far passed me 
by. I am twenty-seven; there has never 
been a death in my family or among my 
intimate friends.” 

“Have you any intimate friends?” 

“Well, perhaps not, in the strict sense. 
I don’t confide.” 

“Have you never cared, very much, for 
anybody—any woman?” 

“Not sentimentally,” he returned, laugh- 
ing. ‘Do you think that a good course of 
modern flirtation—a thorough schooling in 
the old-fashioned misfortunes of true love— 
would inject into my canvases that elusively 
occult quality they’re all howling for?” 

She remained smilingly silent. 

“Perhaps something less strenuous would 
do,” he said mischievously—“a pretty 
amourette?—just one of those gay, frivol- 
ous, Louis XV affairs with some daintily re- 
ceptive girl, not really improper, but only 
ultra-fashionable. Do you think that would 
help some, Valerie?” 

She raised her eyes, still smiling, a little 
incredulous, very slightly embarrassed. “I 
don’t think your painting requires any such 
sacrifices of you, Mr. Neville. Are you 


Have you never expe- 
through death, 
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going to take me somewhere to dinner? I’m 
dreadfully hungry.” 

“You poor little girl, of course lam. Be- 
sides, you must be suffering under the ter- 
rible suppression of that ‘thorough talk’ 
which you—” 

“It doesn’t really require a thorough talk,” 
she said; “I'll tell you now what I had to 
say. No, don’t interrupt, please! I want to 

~please let me—so that nothing will mar 
our enjoyment of each other and of the gay 
world around us when we are dining. It is 
this: Sometimes—once in a while—I become 
absurdly lonely, which makes me a fool, 
temporarily. And—will you let me tele- 
phone you at such times?—just to talk to 
you—perhaps see you for a minute?”’ 

“Of course. You know my telephone 
number. Call me up whenever you like.” 

“Could I see you at such moments? I— 
there’s a—some—a kind of sentiment about 
me when I’m gery lonely; and I’ve been 
foolish enough to let one or two men see it 
—in fact I’ve been rather indiscreet, silly, 
with a man—several men—now and then. 
A lonely girl is easily sympathized with— 
and rather likes it; and is inclined to let her- 
self go a little. I don’t want to. And at 
times I’ve done it. Sam Ogilvy nearly 
kissed me, which really doesn’t count—does 
it? But I let Harry Annan do it, once. If 
I’m weak enough to drift into such silliness 
I'd better find a safeguard. I’ve been think- 
ing that it really does originate in a sort of 
foolish loneliness, not in anything worse. 
So I thought I’d have a thorough talk with 
you about it. I’m twenty-one, with all my 
experience of life and of men crowded into a 
single winter and spring. I have as friends 
only the few people I have met through you. 
I have nobody to see unless I see them— 
nowhere to go unless I go where the *y ask me. 
So F thought I’d ask you to let me ‘depend a 
little on you, sometimes—as a refuge from iso- 
lation and morbid thinking now and then, 
and from other mischief —for which I appar- 
ently have a capacity, to judge by what I’v e 
done, and what I’ve let men do already.” 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm in 
sudden and impulsive confidence. 

“That’s my ‘thorough talk.’ I haven’t 
anyone else to tell it to. And I’ve told you 
the worst.”’ She smiled at him adorably. 
“ And now I am ready to go out with you,” 
she said, “go anywhere in the world with 
you, Kelly. And I am going to be perfectly 
happy—if you are.’ 
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ONE day toward the middle of June Val- 
erie did not arrive on time at the studio. 
She had never before been late. About ten 
o’clock Sam Ogilvy sauntered in, a skull 
pipe in his mouth, his hair rumpled. 

“Tt’s that damn mermaid of mine,” he 
said. ‘Can’t you come up and look at her 
and tell me what’s the trouble, Kelly?” 

“Not now. Who’s posing?” 

“Rita. She’s in a volatile humor, too— 
fidgets; denies fidgeting; reproaches me for 
making her keep quiet; says I draw like a 
bum chimney; no wonder my work’s rotten! 
Besides, she’s in a tub of water, wearing 
that suit of fish-scales I had made for Violet 
Cliland, and she says it’s too tight and she’s 
tired of the job anyway. Fancy my mental 
condition.” 

“Oh, she won’t throw you down. Rita 
is a good sport,’’ said Neville. 

“T hope so. It’s an important picture. 
Really, Kelly, it’s great stuff—a still, tur- 
quoise-tinted pool among wet rocks; ebb 
tide; a corking little mermaid caught in a 
pool left by the receding waves—all tones 
and subtle values,” he declared, waving his 
arm. 

“Don’t paint things in the air with your 
thumb,” said Neville coldly. ‘No wonder 
Rita is nervous.” 

“Rita is nervous,” said Ogilvy, “because 
she’s been on a bat and supped somewhere 
until the coy and rosy dawn chased her 
homeward. And your pretty paragon, Miss 
West, was with the party.” 

“What?” said Neville sharply. 

“Sure thing! Harry Annan, Rita, Burle- 
son, and Valerie, and I don’t know who else. 
They feasted somewhere east of Coney— 
where the best is like the wiirst—and ulti- 
mately became full of green corn, clams, 
watermelon, and assorted fidgets. Can’t 
you come up and look at my picture?” 

Neville got up, frowning, and followed 
Ogilvy up-stairs. 

Rita Tevis, swathed in a blanket from 
which protruded a dripping, tinseled fish’s 
tail, sat disconsolately on a chair, knitting 
a red silk necktie for some party of the 
second part, as yet unidentified. 

“Mr. Neville,” she said, ‘Sam has been 
quarreling with me every minute while I’m 
doing my best in that horrid tub of water. 
If anybody thinks it’s a comfortable pose, 
let them try it! I wish—I wish I could have 
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the happiness of seeing Sam afloat in this 
old fish-scale suit with every spangle stick- 
ing into him and his legs cramped into this 
unspeakable tail!” 

She extended a bare arm, shook hands, 
pulled up her blanket wrap, and resumed 
her knitting with a fierce glance at Ogilvy, 
who had attempted an appealing smile. 

Neville stood stock-still before the can- 
vas. The picture promised well; it was 
really beautiful, the combined result of 
several outdoor studies now being cleverly 
worked up. But Ogilvy’s pictures never 
kept their promise. 

“Also,” observed Rita reproachfully, 
“T posed ex plein air for those rainbow 
sketches of his, and though it was a lonely 
cove with a cunningly secluded little cres- 
cent beach, I was horribly afraid of some- 
body coming, and besides I got most cruelly 
sunburned.”’ 

“Rita! You said you enjoyed that ex- 
cursion!’’ exclaimed Ogilvy, with pathos. 

“T said it to flatter that enormous vanity 
of yours, Sam. I had a perfectly wretched 
time.” 

“What sort of a time did you have last 
evening?” inquired Neville, turning from 
the picture. 

“Horrid. Everybody ate too much, and 
Valerie spooned with a new man—lI don’t 
remember his name. She went out in a 
canoe with him, and they sang ‘She kissed 
him on the gangplank when the boat moved 
ou.”” 

Neville, silent, turned to the picture once 
more. Ina low, rapid voice he indicated to 
Ogilvy where matters might be differently 
treated, stepped back a few paces, nodded 
decisively, and turned again to Rita. 

“T’ve been waiting for Miss West,” he 
said. ‘Have you any reason to think that 
she might not keep her appointment this 
morning?”’ 

“She had a headache when we got home,” 
said Rita. ‘She stayed with me last night. 
I left her asleep. Why don’t you ring her up? 
You know my number.” 

“All right,” said Neville shortly, and 
went out. 

When he first tried to ring her up the wire 
was busy. It was a party wire, yet a 
curious uneasiness set him pacing the studio, 
smoking, brows knitted, until he decided it 

; time to try again. 

lhis time he recognized her distant voice: 
“Hello! hello! Js that you, Mr. Neville?” 
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“Yousilly child,” retorted Rita. “I'm twenty-two. Do you think I have the audacity to pretend. 
I've never been in love? “—Page 18 ' 
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“Valerie!” 

“Oh, it is you, Kelly? I hoped you would 
call me up. I knew it must be youl’ 

“Yes, itis. What the deuce is the matter? 
Are you ill?” 

“Oh, dear no!”’ 

“What then?” 

“I was so sleepy, Kelly. Please forgive 
me. We had such a late party, and it was 
daylight before I went to bed. Please for- 
give me; won’t you?”’ 

“When I called you a few minutes ago 
your wire was busy. Were you conversing?” 

“Ves. I was talking to José Querida.’ 

“H’m!” 

“José was with us last evening. I went 
canoeing with him. He just called me up 
to ask how I felt.” 

“Hunh!” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” 

Are you annoyed, Louis? 

“No!” 

“Oh, I thought it sounded as though you 
were irritated. I am so ashamed at having 
overslept. Who told you I was here? Oh, 
Rita, I suppose. Poor child, she was more 
faithful than I. The alarm-clock woke her, 
and she was plucky enough to get up, and 
I only yawned and thought of you, and I 
was so sleepy! Are you sure you do for- 
give me?” 

“Of course.” 

“You don’t say it very kindly.” 

“T mean it cordially,” he snapped. He 
could hear her sigh, “‘I suppose you do.” 
Then she added: 

“T am dressing, Kelly. I don’t wish for 
any breakfast, and I’ll come to the studio 
as soon as I can.’ 

“Take your breakfast first! 

“No, I really don’t care for—” 

“All ‘right. Come ahead.” 

“T will. Good-by, Kelly dear.” 

He rang off, picked up the telephone 
again, called a near-by hotel, and ordered 
breakfast sent to his studio immediately. 

When Valerie arrived she found silver, 
crystal, and snowy linen awaiting her with 
chilled grapefruit, African melon, fragrant 
coffee, toast, and poached pigeon-eggs on 
astrakhan caviar. “Oh, Louis!” she ex- 
claimed, enraptured; ‘I don’t deserve this, 
but it is perfectly dear of you—and I am 
hungry! Good morning,” she added, shyly 
extending a fresh, cool hand, “I am really 
none the worse for wear, you see.” 
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That, was plain enough. In her iresh and 
youthful beauty the only sign of the night’s 
unwisdom was in the scarcely perceptible 
violet tint under her thick lashes. Her skin 
was clear and white and dewy fresh, her 
dark eyes unwearied, her gracefully slender 
presence fairly fragrant with health and 
vigor. She seated herself, offered to share 
with him in dumb appeal, urged him in de- 
licious pantomime, and smiled encouragingly 
as he reluctantly found a chair beside her 
and divided the magnificent melon. 

“Did you have a good time?” he asked, 
trying not to speak ungraciously. 

“Y-yes. It was a silly sort of a time.’ 

“Silly?” 

“T was rather sentimental with Querida.” 

He said nothing grimly. 

“T told you last night, Louis. Why 
couldn’t you see me?” 

“T was dining out; I couldn’t.” 

She sipped her chilled grapefruit medita- 
tively. ‘I hadn’t seen you for a week,” she 
laughed, glancing sideways at him, “and 
that lonely feeling began about five o’clock; 
and I called you up at seven because I 
couldn’t stand it. But you wouldn’t see 
me; and so when Rita and the others came 
in a big touring-car—do you blame me very 
much for going with them?” 

“ No.” 

Her expression became serious, a trifle ap- 
pealing. ‘My room isn’t very attractive,” 
she said timidly. ‘It is scarcely big enough 
for the iron bed and one chair, and I get so 
tired trying to read or sew every evening by 
the gas, and it’s very hot in there.” 

“Are you making excuses for going?”’ 

“T do not know. Unless people ask me, 1 
have nowhere to go except to my room; and 
when a girl sits there evening after evening 
alone it—-it is not very gay.” 

She tried the rich, luscious melon with 
much content, and presently her smile came 
back. 

“Louis, it was a funny party. To begin 
we had one of those terrible clambakes— 
like a huge, horrid feast of the middle ages 
—and it did not agree with everybody—or 
perhaps it was because we weren’t middle- 
aged, or perhaps it was just the beer. | 
drank water; so did the beautiful José Quer- 
ida. I think he is pretty nearly the hand- 
somest man I ever saw; don’t you?”, 

“‘He’s handsome, cultivated, a charpting 
conv ersationalist, and a really great paint- 
er,” said Neville ‘dryly. A 
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She looked absently at the melon; tasted 
it. ‘‘He is very romantic when he laughs 
and shows those beautiful, even teeth. He’s 
really quite adorable, Kelly, and so gentle 
and considerate—” 

“That’s the Latin in him.” 

“His parents were born in New York.” 

She sipped her coffee, tried a pigeon-egg, 
inquired what it was, ate it, enchanted. 
“How thoroughly nice you always are to 
me, Kelly!” she said, looking up in the en- 
gagingly fearless way characteristic of her 
when with him. 

“Isn’t everybody nice to you?” he said 
with a shrug which escaped her notice. 

“Nice?” She colored a trifle and laughed. 
“Not in your way, Kelly. In the sillier 
sense they are—some of them.” 

“Even Querida?” he said carelessly. 

“Oh, just like other men—generously 
ready for any event. What self-sacrificing 
opportunists men are! After all, Kelly,” 
she added, slipping easily into the vernacu- 
lar, “it’s always up to the girl.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes, I think so. I knew perfectly well 
that I had no business to let Querida’s arm 
remain around me. But—there was a moon, 
Kelly.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why do you say ‘certainly’?” 

“Because there was one.” 

“But you say it in a manner—” She 
hesitated, continued her breakfast in lei- 
surely reflection for a while, then, “Louis?” 

“1%. 

“Am I too frank with you?” 

cc Why?” 

“T don’t know; I was just thinking. I 
tell you pretty nearly everything. If I 
didn’t have you to tell—have somebody—” 
she considered, with brows slightly knitted 
—“if I didn’t have somebody to talk to, it 
wouldn’t be very good forme. Irealize that.” 

“You need a grandmother,” he said 
dryly; “and I’m the closest resemblance to 
one procurabie.” 

The imagery struck her as humorous, and 
she laughed. “Poor Kelly,” she said aloud 
to herself, “che is used and abused and im- 
posed upon, and in revenge he offers his 
ungrateful tormentor delicious breakfasts. 
W hat shall his reward be?—or must he await 
it in paradise where he truly belongs amid 
the martyrs and the blessed saints!” 

Neville grunted. 
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“Oh, oh! such a post-Raphaelite scowl! 
Job won’t bow to you when you go aloft, 
Kelly. Besides, polite martyrs smile pleas- 
antly while enduring torment. What are 
you going to do with me to-day?” she added, 
glancing around with frank curiosity at an 
easel which was set with a full-length virgin 
canvas. 

“Portrait,” he replied tersely. 

“Oh,” she said, surprised. He had never 
before painted her clothed. 

From moment to moment, as she leisurely 
breakfasted, she glanced around at the can- 
vas, interested in the new idea of his paint- 
ing her draped; a trifle perplexed, too. 
“Louis,” she said, “I don’t quite see how 
you're ever going to find a purchaser for just 
a plain portrait of me.” 

He said irritably: “I don’t have to work 
for a living everyminute,doI? For Heaven’s 
sake give me a day off to study.” F 

“But it seems like wasted time.” 

“What is wasted time?” 

“Why, just to paint a portrait of me as 
Iam. Isn’t it?” She looked up smilingly, 
perfectly innocent of any self-consciousness. 
“In the big canvases for the Byzantine 
Theater you always made my features too 
radiant, too glorious, for portraits. It seems 
rather a slump to paint me as I am—just a 
girl in street-clothes.” 

A singular expression passed over his face. 
“Yes,” he said, after a moment—“just a 
girl in street-clothes. No clouds, no sky, no 
diaphanous draperies of silk; no folds of 
cloth of gold; no gemmed girdles, no jewels. 
Nothing of the old glamour, the old glory; 
no sunburst laced with mist; no ‘light that 
never was on sea or land.’ Just a young girl 
standing in the half light of my studio. And 
by God! if I cannot do it the rest is worth- 
less.” 

Amazed at his tone and expression, she 
turned quickly, bewildered by the first note 
of bitterness she had ever heard in his voice. 
He had risen and walked to his easel, back 
partly turned. She saw him fussing with his 
palette, colors, and brushes, watched him 
for a few moments, then she went away into 
the farther room where she had a glass shelf 
to herself with toilet requisites, a casual and 
dainty gift from him. 

When she returned he was still bending 
over his color-table; and she walked up and 
laid her hand on his shoulder—not quite 
understanding why she did it. 


The next instalment of ‘‘The Common Law ’’ will appear in the January issue. 








Some day this small boy with the nice face will boss the German Empire 


ERMANY will celebrate the Fourth 
of July, America’s greatest national 
holiday, for many years to come. 
Not because the Kaiser is the good 

friend of Mr. Roosevelt, not because Emperor 
William loves our Republic as such, and not 
because the people of the German Empire 
are in fullest sympathy with our democratic 
form of government, but simply because the 
future Kaiser, but one, was born on that day, 
four years ago. Prince William Frederick 
Francis Joseph Christian Olaf doesn’t look 
the part. He is the husky elder son of the 
anemic crown prince. For a lad of four 
this manly, well-developed little chap should 
grow up to his responsibilities as emperor 
of Germany without the foolish egotism, 
the crotchets, and the peevishness of his 
nervous grandfather. 

Prince William has been brought up in 
the open. He rode horseback, with his dad, 
when he was less than a year old. He has 
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sailed, in all weathers, aboard the royal 
yacht of his grandfather, and he can shoot 
like a Rocky Mountain trapper. He is all 
boy—natural, laughter loving, mischievous. 
He is abed at seven thirty and up again at 
six. He hates study, eats plain food, and 
bullyrags his younger brother, as becomes 
all boyhood. He speaks French as well 
as he does his mother-tongue, and hopes to 
be a lieutenant of the Foot Guards when 
he is ten. 

Prince William has the family passion 
for being photographed. Already he has 
been snap-shotted eleven hundred times, 
and the statuette of him, reproduced above, 
has just been placed on exhibition in Berlin. 
If he outlives the two men who now block 
his path to the throne he will probably 
rule his empire more on the principles of 
popular government than along the out- 
worn and eminently foolish lines of a belief 
in the divine rights of kings. 
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HE Young Doctor washed his 
hands carefully and dried them 
in a leisurely and reflective man- 
ner. The water in the basin he 

had used was deeply tinged with red. As he 
hung up the towel, he turned to the door of 
a room out of which came, searchingly, the 
odor of a disinfectant. His look became 
still more reflective and inquiring. But in- 
quiry and reflection were, in spite of his 
smiling Celtic manner, habitual with him. 

The figure of a young woman appeared in 
the doorway of the darkened room. His eyes 
brightened, for she had ever been pleasant 
to his friendly eyes. The fresh, yet rather 
pale, face, the deep, big, dark eyes with long 
lashes, the gold-brown hair, like a sheaf of 
wheat in the sun, and the half-quizzical 
smile had made her many friends and a few 
enemies. Among the friends none was more 
welcome in her sight than the Young Doc- 
tor, for he had never made love to her, 
and nearly every other man had, in one 
way or another. None was more welcome 
in her sight save one, but only she knew 
that. 

As she came toward the Young Doctor 
now, by accident, not by design, he uttered 
the one name which could thrill her—and 
torture her, too. 

“Terry Brennan—” 

A soft, delicate flush mounted slowly to 
her gold-brown hair, but she drove it away 
by an effort of her will, and the Young Doc- 
tor gave no sign that he had seen. She 


nodded, however, at the sound of the name, 
as though there was a world of meaning be- 
hind the two words: and so there was—a 
meaning which had nothing to do with a 
girl’s emotions. 

“He'll have to come soon or—”’ 


The 





Young Doctor lifted a shoulder toward the 
darkened room. 

“Such a strike as this—so swful,’’ she 
said painfully. 

“Why did they bring him here?” 
motioned toward the other room. 

“Tt is as hewish.”’ She looked him steadily 
in the eyes. “He like to come here.” 

“Because he likes you, ma’m’selle An- 
gele.” 

“Ts it so strange?” she asked, lifting her 
head quickly. “I am young still. I laugh. 
I am kind.” 

“No, it isn’t strange at all, at all,” was 
the reply; “but the journey might easily 
have killed him after a business like that. 
He bled enough to swim in.” 

“Wolves!” she exclaimed angrily. 

“And your cousin, Jean Charron, is the 
boss wolf.” 

“He is like that since he was born—no 
good,” she rejoined with a gesture of dis- 
gust. “But wait till the Big Boss come!” 
Her eyes glistened. 

“Well, Boss Brennan will have all he can 
do this time. If the men had all gone on 
strike it would have been easier, but the 
Irish wouldn’t, because Terry was Terry. 
And the French’ll see red.” 

“They have seen red,” she answered with 
tightening lips, as she turned her head to- 
ward the other room. 

“The French are ten to one. 
name?”’ he asked. 

“Conan Gary,” she answered. “Only 
three months he is here—a soldier once— 
yes, I think.” 

“He was the leader of the Irish and Eng- 
lish lot?”’ 

“That is why he get hurt so soon. I 
know Jean, Charron—he would do it some- 
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how.”’ Suddenly she laid her hand upon the 
Young Doctor’s arm. ‘Will he live?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, if he wants tohecan. There’s only 
a flutter of life—no more. If he doesn’t care 
to keep the fluttering up he’ll be off. But 

-he likes you, ma’m’selle Angele, and—” 

The Young Doctor did not smile. He 
meant what he said. He had seen men re- 
turn from the brink at the call of something 
they loved. The self-loving man so often 
dies because he ceases to love himself at the 
last, and, having no one else to love, slips 
away. 

There was a moaning in the other room. 
The girl left him. At that moment Jacques 
Charron entered covered with dust. He had 
ridden hard over the prairie. 

“But queeck!” he said to the Young 
Doctor. ‘They fight again, the English- 
Irish and the French. They burn the cars, 
the stores—ah, the good food to eat! So 
much would keep my tavern here for five 
years.” He looked round with pride. “They 
burn the sheds and the tents—some of the 
tents, and they go to blow up the big bridge 
now. Ah, the beautiful bridge that cost 
half a million. That is why they fight now. 
The English-Irish, they want to safe the 
bridge. So. But my cousin, that Jean 
Charron, bagosh, he would ride over the 
great God. If he saw him in the way he 
would not stop.” , 

They were now outside, making ready to 
start. 

“Ts the priest of no use—Father Fon- 
taine?” asked the Young Doctor. “Can he 
not quiet them?” 

“Father Fontaine! Sacré, that Jean 
Charron, he choose the time when Pére Fon- 
taine is away at the Blackfeet Reserve. 
You trust that Jean Charron—he is deep 
like a cat. But you—you mus’ to go at 
once. There will be more like him—in 
there.” He nodded toward the darkened 
room. ‘But if they blow up the bridge it 
will be worse than ten men killed. That 
bridge is worth half a million dollars. To 
blow it up stop the railroad to get to Fort 
Patrick. That is much millions more, becos 
the grain up north mus’ to wait two years 
for another bridge. It is such a damn ijit 
thing. Nom de Dieu! How I wish that Terry 
Brennan is come here!” 

“You think he could stop it?” 

“When Terry sit down he not move—the 

earth go to move first. When Terry stan’ 


up something will fly. Eh, Angele, it is so, 
n’est ce pas?” he added, as the girl came 
from the house. She had not heard what he 
said about the bridge. 

“But what is the good if M’sieu’ Terry 
not come?” she said in a low voice. ‘ And 
one man against so many!” She shot a 
glance from under drooping lids at her 
brother, and waited to hear him say what 
would surely burst from him now. She was 
not disappointed. Jacques Charron rose to 
the bait. 

“That man, that Terry Brennan, he is 
millionaire, but he is a man of the people. 
He is more rich as any, but he live like you 
or me. He does not care a damn little fig 
for pride. Power—that is his hobby. He 
want power, to do things, to do them him- 
self. Nom de pipe! I like see a man stan’ 
up to Terry Brennan. Just one man he is— 
son of old Larry Brennan, but he not need 
no one else. If he do need it is a woman— 
sacré, that isa man fora woman! It would 
make no difference at him if she was a wood- 
cutter’s girl—no, bagosh.”’ 

If he could have seen his young sister’s 
eyes at that moment he would have said 
more, for they glistened with that feeling 
which not even he could mistake. But the 
Young Doctor saw and understood. She 
caught his eyes, and with a hasty nod, as he 
gathered up the reins, she turned and en- 
tered the house swiftly, making her way 
into the darkened room. 

Something of it all suddenly got hold of 
Jacques Charron. “Nom de bapiéme!” he 
said, ‘that would be damn funnee if Terry 
Brennan was to—ah, that Angele; as good 
as any,and better! She was ’most handsome 
as Marie ’Toinette, the queen of France. 
Nom de ceur—why not? But it would be 
damn funnee, all the same. Well, let us go 
queeck to Askatoon!” he added, and 
jumped into the Young Doctor’s buggy. 

For a moment he was silent, and then he 
said: “But why not! Terry Brennan, he is 
millionaire, but my grandfather’s grand- 
father he was baron—grand baron. Nom de 
Dieu! That girl Angele—everyone it is the 
same. They all go like a string at her when 
she smile at them. Never, never is she but 
to smile and say the happy word; and a 
heart—it is too big. That man in there, 
Conan Gary, the first day he come here he 
never take his eyes away, and he come and 
he come. And now it is all over—eh? It is 
all over—for Conan Gary?” 





Jacques Charron had as much influence upon his cousin Jean as a fly upon a wheel, for the anarchist 
had tasted power, and a savage pride in striking a blow for anarchy was on him 


The Young Doctor smiled. “ Maybe, and 
maybe not. They knifed him deep, and he 
leaked a tubful, but—well, there’s a chance. 
What is the cause of the strike? Didn’t the 
men get wages enough—or what?” 

“The strike! The strike is Jean Charron, 
my damn cousin—that is the strike. Once 
he went to Maine to work—down east to 
the States, and he get a friend anarch, that 
is the kind! It spoil him. When he come 
back I hear him curse his baptism, that 
awful thing—nom de Dieu!—and he not fall 
dead! He hate the Church, he hate the 
priest, he hate the good God—all. But he 
keep it quiet, so to do things, to play the 
wolf in the lamb’s wool. That is it—he is 
for make trouble everywhere—and the 
damn fellows, those Frenchmen like me, he 
has got them like that!” 

He opened and shut his hand with a ges- 
ture of possession. “He is infidel, he is 
anarch, he say all English—that is the same 


as Irish—are bad, that’all English hate the 
priest. He say it is French against English 
and Irish. He say lies, bagosh! The Irish 
are all Protestants from Ireland, except that 
one back there hurted. He is Catholic. 
This is the twelfth of July—the Orange- 
men’s day. That is enough out here. It is 
a strike for more pay, it is also because the 
foreman will not give holiday on saints’ 
days; it is because they are anarch—as Jean 
Charron teachthem. And it is the twelfth 
of July. So it is altogether. It is money; 
it is religion; it is race; it is anarch—all.” 
“‘There will be work for me, that’s clear,” 
said the Young Doctor, but his mind swerved 
from the strike to the girl left behind in the 
tavern at Pardon’s Drive. Yes, certainly 
she had character of her own, as well as 
looks. Nothing except some rare magnet- 
ism could account for her power to draw men 
to herself. She was no coquette, despite the 
humor that played at her lips and in her 
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eyes. With a revealing force the Young 
Doctor realized all at once that the girl 


~might become anything, if she had the 


chance. Who could give her the chance? 
Well, Terry Brennan, the millionaire, could 
doso. Yet it was absurd—that. It was not 
in the nature of things. Why not? From 
whom had Terry Brennan sprung? What 
did the millions matter? Yet, again, Terry 
Brennan had a choice as wide as the world. 
Yes, it was manifestly absurd. Terry Bren- 
nan was a man in a million—with five mil- 
lion dollars! 

Behind, in the darkened room, Angele sat 
watching the white-faced man, who was so 
still it seemed as though he might be dead. 
She had the maternal instinct. Children, 
animals, came to her without invitation, and 
men and women were confidential with her 
Grmt.st acquaintance. She was almost re- 
sentful now, as she looked at the sufferer, 
that one of the two nursesat Askatoon might 
presently arrive to take charge. Thoughts 
were crowding on her fast, one pursuing an- 
other with flaming impatience, reaching it, 
crowding it out of the way, only to be over- 
taken by a dozen others which buffeted her 
like great moths. This crisis had had an 
explosive effect upon her. Doors of her 
inner life had been burst open, and the case- 
ments of her peace had.been shattered. She 
realized that what concerned Terry Brennan 
concerned her, that this murderous strike 
was to be a great battlefield in which she 
must follow her leader and share his for- 
tunes or his fate. 

His fate? She smiled. After all, it was 
only a riot of a few hundred men with bad 
blood in their veins, badly led by an evil 
spirit. Terry Brennan would soon bring 
things to an end. He was a master of men 
who did things no one else could do. She 
had once seen at Quebec a great steamer 
gently crash a dock to splinters through a 
mistake of judgment in turning her. She 
recalled the scene now. The monster had al- 
most lazily leaned to the dock as it were in 
friendliness, but its vast weight had buckled 
up the wooden pile like a box of matches 
under a hydrostatic press. That was Terry 
Brennan—just weight and force and power 
that, looking gentle, could crush, crush, 
crush! Crush Jean Charron! If there was 
one being in the world she feared and had 
always loathed it was this cousin from La- 
val who had tortured her in childhood by 
word and deed. And Jean Charron was the 
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cause of all this trouble at Askatoon. Well, 
he must be crushed. The man who was like 
a leviathan must do it. How splendid he 
was! He had made his own great place, 
starting from zero. He had cut a big 
fortune from the world’s loaf, with all the 
other knives cutting between. And yet 
he was so simple—so simple and rough and 
kind! 

All at once a change came over her. Her 
head drooped, her face swam with color, her 
hands clasped nervously in her lap. What 
did it matter to her? Terry Brennan was 
everything to her,.everything—it had come 
to her like a flash of lightning when the 
Young Doctor was talking a. while ago—but 
what was she to Terry Brennan? Nothing! 
nothing! Because he was so big a man and 
because he was so rich, she could not show 
for him what she might modestly show to 
any other man she liked. What was she to 
Terry Brennan? She recalled the times 
they had met—each time with its little cir- 
cumstance, its trivial detail, and the mem- 
ories that followed the meetings, as though 
one with dyed garments from Bozrah had 
passed by. 

No, no, there was nothing here for her, 
nothing except the withered flower, the 
sapless fruit, the ashes of the bright fire 
kindled in her soul. So many had come and 
gone—so many, and she might have married 
over and over again; but she had not done 
so because no one appeared very different 
from the others, and there seemed to be no 
reason why she should go from freedom into 
she knew not what. But now she knew that 
there was one more than any other—a hun- 
dred times more than any one; and even in 
her sudden misery she touched her hair 
deftly, then her white collar, and pushed her 
dress down a little over her shapely ankles, 
the woman in her acting almost automatic- 
ally. Reaching out, also, she took a flower 
from the bowl on the table beside the bed, 
and placed it in her belt. As she did so her 
eyes filled with tears. She was ashamed 
that, even to herself, she had told her love; 
and she was despairing because there was 
in it no element of hope. Yet out of her own 
bitterness and pain there came a flood of 
sympathy—the unused surplus of her life, 
which would have expended itself on one, 
but must give itself to all the world because 
the one stood afar off. For the moment 
she was of that army of silent souls who, for 
a common happiness, hide their unrequited 





A circle of wild men clamored for the word to fire the dynamite. 





* Save the bridge,” urged the girl. 


* Now is your only chance ™ 


love, their unused womanhood, their power 
to be lost in a power which is greater. 

In the rush of this sympathy she turned 
to where Conan Gary lay so still. As she did 
so a voice came trembling through the house 
in a French-Canadian chanson— 


Where shall we betake us when the day’s work is 
over? 
(Ah, red is the rose-bush in the lane.) 
Happy is the maid that knows the footstep of her 
lover— 
(Sing the song, the Eden song, again.) 
Who shall listen to us when black sorrow comes 
a-reaping? 
(See the young lark falling from the sky.) 
Happy is the man that has a true heart in his 
keeping— 
True hearts flourish when the roses die. 


It was the voice of Grandmother Charron, 
who had had ten children, not one of whom 
had left the working world, whose grand- 
children were legion, and who had kept the 





oldest song of the world in her heart even 
when she seemed to laugh at lovers most, 
and at all others. She had been away at 
Cowrie and had just returned, unaware of 
the tragedy which was come to rest in the 
tavern at Pardon’s Drive. The song seemed 
to rouse the sleeper. He stirred, he moaned, 
he tossed a hand over the coverlet. The 
girl took it, held it warmly. The old 
woman’s voice rose quaveringly, fell, and 
stole away into silence. 

The man opened his eyes wide. “‘ Black 
sorrow comes a-reaping,’” he faltered. 
“Shure, ’tis that!’’ Then he looked at the 
girl. ‘Oh, ’tis you, ’tis you,” he added. 
Then he seemed to gather himself together. 
“Sit down, will ye not?” he whispered. 

She sat down. ‘‘You are better,” she 
murmured, and pressed his hand. 

He flushed at the pressure. “Oh, ’tis no 
matter about me. But the trouble, the 
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black trouble yander! Charron, that Jean 
Charron, ’tis a terrible thing he means to 
do.” 

Her heart stood still. Did he mean to kill 
Terry Brennan, maybe? 

“What is it he means to do, that Jean?” 
she asked painfully. 

“To blow up the new bridge with dyna- 
mite, that’s it. He’s an anarchist, one that’s 
got the divilin him. There’s no end to what 
he’ll go. The bridge, the fine, tall bridge 
that cost so much, and all the people waitin’ 
for it—all the farmers north wantin’ it so 
bad. I wisht I was there again. I'd stop 
that Charron, curse him!” 

“How would you stop him?” 

Suddenly a light came into his blanched 
face. “’Tis you, not me, can stop him,” he 
exclaimed. ‘You as well as me—as well as 
me, or a thousan’.” 

“Tell me then, and I will stop him,” she 
replied huskily. ‘Tell me—oh, quick!” 

Was God then going to answer her prayer? 
Was he going to let her do something for 
Terry Brennan which no one else could do?” 

“It must be done. If the bridge goes it 
means war—a fight with the police, the 
troops maybe, and that Jean Charron, he’ll 
stop at nothing. He’d knife Terry Brennan 
as quick as look at him.” 

“Qh, that!” she said with sudden pride. 
“'M’sieu’ Brennan can take care of himself.”’ 

“When he has warning—shure. But 
when there’s no warning. As a puma leaps 
out of a tree on your neck!” 

“Go on. Tell me. What is there to be 
done?” 

His voice was weak, and it sank to a low 
whisper. “Here, then,” he said. “In 
Quebec, there at St. Martin. The priest, 
Father Vaudry! It was him— {ean Charron 
—that stole all the money—a thousand dol- 
lars, and the chalices, and beat the poor 
priest with the poker till he near went to his 
grave. “Twas Jean Charron that done it. 
Never mind how I know. I’ve kept my 
tongue to myself, for I’ve been wanted in 
my time, too—but not that, God knows, not 
that! Not to rob God’s priest and beat him 
with iron rods, not that for me. But I'll 
not spare Jean Charron now. There’s an- 
other that knows—Pierre Plancon, away at 
Cowrie. He knows. IfI go from the knifing 
I’ve had there’s Pierre. Find him. He 
knows—the proofs he has, too. D’ye see?” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. I will go at 
once. They would kill him—the Catholics 


—if they knew. They will kill him when 
they know.”’ She covered her face with her 
hands for a moment. “If it is the only way, 
then that must be, too, but I will warn him 
first. Get him to stop the strike, and save 
the bridge—that’s it. If he will not, then—” 

“ Acushla, go at once,” he urged, “and if 
I never see ye again may the black hand of 
sorrow never reach ye as ye pass. May ye 
have the best man in the world to fight for 
ye. Shure, I'll be all right. The ould 
grandmother will look after me—there’s 
little to do,” he said with a catch in his 
throat. 

She stooped and kissed his forehead, and 
in a moment she was gone astride her big 
gray mare which was well known in all the 
prairie side. 


A wild river swollen by recent rains, be- 
side which ran the new railway; the prairie, 
brown and gold, stretching for many a 
mile; and, here and there, living, moving 
workers of the great farms in a center of ris- 
ing clouds—the dust of conquest, the sign of 
man’s triumph over matter—the waste which 
the vast threshing-machines threw out. But 
only here and there those circles, where the 
Titans tossed up the refuse of the harvest 
to the transports of the air; for men from all 
quarters had gone to watch the great strike, 
the first this West had known—a dark evil 
which seemed to blacken the air, as it were; 
to represent the demoniacal forces let loose 
from the soil which, in all the ages, had never 
known the plow till now. 

The faces of men were gloomy, and the 
gloomiest men were those kept back by a 
big cordon of strikers from their camp be- 
side the bridge above the tumbling waters. 
There had been no train for twenty-four 
hours, and for miles the track had been torn 
up to prevent a train approaching. Yet 
men still kept hoping that Terry Brennan 
would come in time. To their minds he 
alone could put things right; he alone could 
avert the disaster which the ruin of the 
bridge would bring. Never had the West 
been dishonored by such a spirit of disorder 
and destruction. 

A detachment of the Mounted Police 
was also due from the east—the Riders of 
the Plains. But the strikers were armed— 
mostly rough French-Canadians, they were 
men who had spent their years chiefly in the 
winter lumber-camps and running the river 
in the summer with their pike-poles, their 












cribs and rafts and vast drives of logs. 
Nomads, without the binding influences of 
settled communities, they had been laws 
unto themselves mostly—obeying the harsh 
customs of the camp and the river, lawless 
when among the settled folk, yet not de- 
based or degraded at heart. Naturally re- 
sentful of discipline, eager to find a case 
against the limits which ordered settlement 
placed upon them, they had listened to Jean 
Charron at first, predisposed to believe that 
civilization was getting the better of them 
and robbing them of their rights. But they 
had also the unquenchable prejudice of their 
religion and race, for they were Catholic, 
and they were ready to make war blindly if 
the flag of race and the Church was raised. 
And at last that had been done by Charron, 
the anarchist. 

Blood had been shed, but as yet no lives 
had been lost when the Young Doctor and 
Jacques Charron came together on the 
scene. Jacques Charron had as much in- 
fluence upon his cousin Jean as a fly upon a 
wheel, and no warnings availed, for the an- 
archist had tasted power, had drawn blood, 
and a savage pride in striking a blow for 
anarchy was on him. Jacques Charron was 
escorted outside the cordon of strikers less 
roughly than would have been the case if he 
had not been so popular. The Young Doc- 
tor was detained to look after the wounded. 

There was nothing to do now save to wait 
for Terry Brerinan and the Mounted Police. 
And that would be too late, for the dyna- 
mite had been placed, and the order had 
gone forth from Jean Charron to destroy the 
bridge. The fuse was laid and would be 
lighted presently. 

Then it was, near sunset, that the gray 
horse from Pardon’s Drive came galloping 
down upon the strikers, and plunged through 
the cordon, its rider calling out the name of 
Jean Charron. 

Already the men had been drawn back 
from the doomed bridge, to be clear of 
flying débris, when Angele faced her cousin, 
Jean Charron. His eyes were bloodshot 
with excitement, his black hair tossed on his 
shoulders as he shouted his orders; his red 
shirt—the natural dress of the lumberman 
and the anarchist—was open at the throat, 
showing the neck of a bull and the chest of 
a gladiator. 

“‘What the holy hell you want with me?” 
he shouted at the girl as the gray horse 
stopped beside him. 
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“Please speak quiet,” said the girl, with 
fearless command in her face. Then she 
leaned over the neck of the horse toward 
him. ‘Come here,” she said in a low voice. 
He came close, for there was that in her face 
and voice which drew him. She struck 
straight at his crime. 

“Father Vaudry—shall I tell them it was 
you that tried to beat him to death? The 
money and the chalices and the poker! Eh, 
shall I tell, or will you listen?” 

His face turned ashen. This same crowd 
of maddened men whom he had inflamed 
would not much heed if he was a victim of 
their violence as well as the bridge or any 
other man or thing. Elemental savagery 
was raised. They were down in the abyss. 
The skin of civilization was scratched, and 
behold the Caliban in multiple! Something 
had been roused which would have its price. 

“All ready!” shouted a man running from 
the river. 

“Down with the bridge!” cried a hun- 
dred voices. 

Men crowded near. The sacrifice was be- 
side the altar of labor—now for the knife! 

The huge bulk of the anarchist shivered 
like a vessel that strikes a rock, and for a 
moment he appeared to clutch at something 
for-support. His brain throbbed unman- 
ageably, his senses were in confusion. But 
the first thought was that Conan Gary had 
betrayed him. Conan Gary who himself 
once had— 

“That Gary, he!” he said with a guttural 
fear. 

“And Pierre Plancon, he knows also!” 

The shouting increased: “ Down with the 
bridge! To hell with the bridge!” 

There was no time to rave, but Jean Char- 
ron had not command of himself. “Tl kill 
him, that—” 

The foulest name a man can be called 
came from his swollen lips, and a black 
flood swept away the ashen look in his face. 

“Ttisno use. Heis dying now. Save the 
bridge, stop this strike or—Father Fontaine 
will be here to-night! A word from him, 
and it will be the end of all for you. Quick 
—speak!” 

They were now in a circle of wild men 
clamoring for the word to fire the dynamite. 
Now or never was the moment. 

“Speak,” urged the girl again. 
your only chance.” 

There was a brief instant of murderous 
reflection, and then the anarchist wavered, 
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obeyed. His brain worked slowly; it had 
been so used to going blindly that it was ill 
fitted for a crisis like this. Obedience was 
the natural resource, the first habit. He 
threw back from revolution and spoliation 
upon primal submission to the higher in- 
telligence—and to fear. 

He raised both hands at the crowd. “Not 
yet, not yet!” he shouted. He wished to 
gain time, to try to think. 

There was a roar of dissent, then, after a 
moment, one man raised a rough cry of 
execration, which the rioters savagely ap- 
proved. 

“Speak again,” said the girl. ‘Say ‘Not 
till sunset.’”’ 

By sunset, perhaps, Terry Brennan and 
the Mounted Police would arrive. Every 
moment gained was vital. 

“Not till sundown, my brothers! It shall 
go down with the sun!” he shouted. 

It was no use. As suddenly as he had got 
leadership and control he lost it. They sus- 
pected treachery. Since the girl had come 
he had changed his tune. They would not 
wait for leadership now. The dark game 
was afoot, and it would not be stayed. A 
little, wiry native of Gaspé, whose life had 
been a combination of smuggling, wrecking, 
and roguery, and in whose yellow, evil face 
was the passion for crime, cried out: “ Down 
with it! I will blow it up!” and with a cry 
of devilish delight he turned, and ran toward 
the bridge. 

A smothered cry broke from Angele 
Charron’s lips, and in an instant the gray 
mare was galloping to the bridge. Past the 
little yellow man she flew. Arrived at the 
bridge, Angele dropped from her horse, 
sprang upon the gaping floorway of the un- 
finished structure, ran fifty yards out upon 
it, and then turned upon the crowd. 

“Tf the bridge goes, I go with it,” she 
cried, and drew a revolver from her dress. 

Already the little yellow man had lighted 
the fuse, but a dozen men sprang down, 
caught him away, and put out the fire. 
Mad with excitement as they were, wild to 
do the work of destruction before any force 
could prevent them, they were unprepared 
for a situation like this. Scores of them 
knew the girl, and some of them had received 
kindness at her hands. They would have 
rent Jean Charron limb from limb without a 
qualm, but this was different; it dismayed 
them, as the girl had dismayed the anarchist. 
They were brought to a standstill. 


Herrevolver threatened them. None dared 
approach her against her will. Her fear- 
lessness confounded them. She had taken 
terrible chances, for when men are seeing 
red and have got the lust of destruction in 
their veins a life may be lost as easily as a 
child is caught in the confusion of the street 
and crushed beneath the wheels of traffic. 
Her mind had been made up as swiftly as a 
released spring flies back into rest, and she 
had done the only thing which could save 
the bridge. Men were awed by a deter- 
mination which took no account of personal 
consequences. They stoodstill, and watched. 

The Young Doctor, at first thunderstruck, 
comforted her brother Jacques Charron, 
‘She will do the trick,” he said. ‘It’s all 
right.” 

An hour passed. Alone, deaf to all en- 
treaties, and threatening with her weapon, 
the girl kept the bridge for Terry Brennan 
and law and order. The Young Doctor and 
Jacques Charron and the little band of Eng- 
lish and Irish would have intervened to help 
her, but that would have meant disaster. 
The girl, alone, was better and safer than 
fifty men. 

Not two hundred yards from the bridge 
was a little hut which held the contractor’s 
telegraph apparatus; but the instrument had 
been silent for two days—the lines had been 
cut, and the telegraphist had taken refuge 
with the English-Irish faction. 

Among many things the Young Doctor 
knew was telegraphy. He could take 
messages easily by sound—it had amused 
him to learn the art in odd hours, from an 
old instrument and a home-made battery. 
Just as the sun was crimsoning the hills, 
while he was passing the telegraph hut, he 
heard the ticking of the needle making the 
local call. Entering, he opened the key, and 
answered. The line had been repaired, and 
he heard what brought a flush to his cheek 
and a light to his troubled eyes. 

Then the instrument went silent again, 
and he stole out toward the bridge. Against 
the southern light the girl’s figure stood out 
in a soft flame, taller and larger than she 
actually was. She seemed not to move— 
only to watch, with a finger on the trigger 
of her pistol. In a few moments the night 
would be on them, and who could tell what 
devilry the darkness might not beget! 

But before night fell there came gliding 
over the ridge to the eastward forces of 
rescue: not a troop of Mounted Police, not 
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an armored train, but a hand-car, on which 
were two men only, who worked it as 
though they were navvies. 

A wave of excitement swept over the 
strikers. The girl’ saw the hand-car, by 
instinct knew whom it carried, and her 
heart beat harder. The Young Doctor and 
Jacques Charron divined who it was, and. 
laughed. What a railway train could not 
do, with a line torn up, a light hand-car could 
do—and the Big Boss was coming! 

Down the incline came the car, down into 
the midst of the strikers, and off leaped 
Terry Brennan, the millionaire. With him 
was Pierre Plancon—two men against hun- 
dreds. Not two, but one man, against hun- 
dreds; for whatever was to do must be done 
by the Big Boss alone. 

He strode into the midst of the strikers. 
“What’s all this about, mes amis?” he 
shouted. “What is it you want? Nightin- 
gales for supper, or a damn good hiding from 
the Riders of the Plains? 'What’s all*this 
devilment?” 

“Tt’s the holidays the good God gives us, 
and the rest,” cried a voice from the crowd. 

Terry suddenly drew his hands from his 
trousers pockets, dragging with them the 
bare linen. “Do you think I carry holidays 
in my pockets?” he asked sneeringly. Then, 
suddenly, he stepped forward. ‘Who’s at 
the bottom of this? Where’s the man that 
set it going?” 

A score of voices shouted. Out of the 
tangle of discords the story came to him in 
flashes—Jean Charron, the bridge, the girl. 

With a grim oath he pushed forward as 
they made way for him. There, upon the 
bridge, was Angele Charron, still keeping 
guard. 

“My God!” hecried. ‘“ But why—why?” 

Then, out of the recesses of his inner 
mind, there leaped the spirit of knowledge. 
He knew as the first man knew who had 
none behind to teach him, neither heredity, 
nor tradition, nor the “strain of the ages.” 

“My bridge—she saved it!” he said, and 
moved forward swiftly toward the bridge 

and the girl. 

But another moved more swiftly forward. 
From a group of the worst elements in the 
crowd, Jean Charron broke forth. Savage, 
demoniacal hate possessed him. The Big 
Boss would conquer, and the girl had done 
it for him. The girl had his secret. His 
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safety, perhaps his life, was in her hands, 
Ungovernable passion, the lust for revenge, 
for blood, came on him. To tear down men 
and things, to leave nothing standing that 
order and progress had set up, to produce 
chaos—it all resolved itself into one deed, 
this bridge and the life upon it! To do what 
he had set out to do! To fulfil himself as 
the reptile fulfils itself in the slime! He 
rushed forward toward the bridge, toward 
the mine, with wild laughter, which made 
the Young Doctor’s blood run cold. 

A cry of terror went up, and the great 
strike evaporated in that cry. 

The bridge, the mine, the girl! 

With a stroke of his knife, Jean Charron 
cut the fuse near up to the dynamite, and 
stooped to do the last awful thing. That he 
would go with the bridge into space did not 
matter now. He would be revenged. He 
would be so much an anarch. But at the 
dreadful juncture three shots rang out al- 
most simultaneously, and the anarchist fell 
in a heap beside the mine. 

The girl had fired from the bridge, Terry 
Brennan had fired his pistol, also, and a 
rifle shot had rung out. In the body of the 
anarchist were two wounds—one made by a 
rifle bullet, another by a revolver bullet. 

The man who had come with Terry 
Brennan on the hand-car—Pierre Plancgon 
—had fired the rifle, but a revolver bullet 
had also played its part. Whose was it, 
Angele’s or Terry Brennan’s? Terry Bren- 
nan said it was his, but he had reasons for 
that not far to seek. 

All that he said when he met Angele were 
these words, “My bridge—my girl Angele!” 

That was all the wooing there was before 
they understood that they two must hold 
the pass of life and love together. With him 
the awakening, the realization, came as a 
door in deep darkness suddenly opens upon 
a flame of fire. 

The Mounted Police, the Riders of the 
Plains, were disappointed when they ar- 
rived next morning that there was no work 
for them to do, for the great strike had ended 
in a sermon and a benediction by Father 
Fontaine; and with increased wages instead 
of holidays to commemorate the saints. 

The men kept one great holiday a month 
after, however. Every woman likes to be 
the cause of such a holiday at Jeast once in 
her life, and to set the bells a-ringing! 
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Guggenheim—* He and his brothers are commercial kings by grace of some able, some daring, and some 
lawless achievements; he is a senator of the United States by grace of his 


millions 


and for no other reason in the world ™ 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


5. Colorado—New Tricks in an Old Game 
By Charles Edward Russell 


Epitor’s Notre.—Revelations of the corruption of 
public officials continue unabated. Five months ago 
this magazine made known the shame at Albany in 
so far as the cases investigated warranted state- 
ments as facts. It also pointed to clues that, since 
officially investigated, fasten upon representatives 
of the people the acceptance of over $100,000 from 
Interests that have been notoriously eager to avoid 
paying the public for the privileges they enjoy. The 
attention of these Interests being called to the public 
view of the condition of their skirts, they declare 
that they can see no stains thereon, one official going 
so far as to say that he was interested merely in 
helping to secure the election of men who would be 
incorruptible! 

What are you going to do about it? What can 
you do? A certain proportion of your representa- 


tives, throughout the nation, are venal, and wher- 
ever the issue has been tried those venal ones have 
lost you the day. You haven’t a square Ceal: you 
have only a vote, while an Interest has the groaning 


coffers that it filled during the years you weren’t 
watching and now multiplies in spite of you. Again, 
what can you do about it? You can begin by put- 
ting your faith in personal honesty rather than in 
civic pride. There are men in your community 
whose honesty would stand four-square to every 
wind,. even the gold-filled winds about a modern 
council-hall. The Interests don’t put forward such 
men—at least they don’t in Colorado, where we find 
this situation: government by the Interests, of the 
Interests, for the Interests—and Guggenheim. 


“YOUR government is a government 
by the corporations and great Interests; in 
ways you never hear of and to a degree 
you never suspect they control or influence 
your affairs; as a rule they alone create or 
maintain this condition of widespread graft 
that is beginning to appal you.” 
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Suppose you were to say something like 
this to an average American citizen, atten- 
tive only to externals and not to the hidden 
springs of politics. He would probably 
think you a fanatic or one dealing in verbal 
extravagance. Therefore I venture to com- 
mend to his attention the facts that. are to 
be set forth in this narrative, after which 
it would be a pleasure to know his delib- 
erate judgment upon conditions as they 
really are. 

There is one state in this happy Union of 
ours over which hangs perennially the shadow 
of one mysterious power, exemplified and to 
a certain extent embodied in one mysterious 
man. This power and this man, both emi- 
nently respectable, have developed beyond 
anything recorded elsewhere the present 
stage of our political evolution. The 
ideas they represent and the ideas they op- 
pose are just now coming into a crucial 
struggle; therefore with great good-will I 
present to you the state of Colorado and 
Mr. Simon Guggenheim, of the Smelter 
Trust, senator therefrom. With the more 
interest because you will find in this story 
the next normal chapter in our little serial. 
We have seen all the earlier stages elsewhere. 
First there was graft triumphant, then 
exposure, then public indignation, then 
prosecution, then appeals to the aroused 
moral sense of the community. Now what? 
That is the point here. Now what? After 
the moral sense of the community has re- 
volted and the people have resolutely de- 
manded better things and stringent reform, 
what comes next? The story of Colorado 
shows what comes next. Colorado has been 
through all these symptoms and is now in 
the next stage. Good for Colorado! Let us 
take a look at it and at Mr. Guggenheim. 

A small, trim, good-looking man is Mr. 
Guggenheim, very suave and _ polished, 
gimlet eyed, soft spoken, soft footed as a 
cat, educated, extremely charitable, trav- 
eled, wise, shrewd, and in business crowned 
with a brilliant and almost unequaled suc- 
cess. He and his brothers are commercial 
kings by grace of some able, some daring, 
and some lawless achievements; he is a 
senator of the United States by grace of his 
millions and of his relations to the mysteri- 
ous power, and for no other reason in the 
world. By some strained verbal jugglery 
he is supposed to represent, in our highest 
legislative body, the people of Colorado. 
As a matter of fact, he never represented 


them nor any of them, nor did they nor any 
of them at any time desire him to represent 
them. Four years he has been their sena- 
tor, helping as their agent to make laws for 
the nation. Yet he knows next to nothing 
about public affairs, is without experience or 
interest in economics, is little more than a 
lay figure in the Senate, and instead of being 
in any way the choice of his people, most of 
them dislike him exceedingly; for they be- 
lieve that a great part of his colossal fortune 
has been extracted from them to their in- 
jury and by means they usually describe as 
unfair and extortionate. 

When he was elected by the Legislature 
there was a great scandal to which nobody 
in Colorado (except some indurated politi- 
cal crooks) is able now to refer without 
shame. If precedent amounts to anything 
he may be regarded as having been in danger 
of investigation and possible expulsion by 
his fellow senators. With superb indif- 
ference to everything but the overwhelming 
force of his wealth he and the power behind 
him are now laying plans and making com- 
binations to return him at the end of his 
present term. Something almost romantic 
pertains to such a calm and bold acceptance 
of things as they are. It appeals to the 
imagination. Other men have faltered be- 
fore trying conditions in public life. Mr. 
Clark, of Montana, resigned; Mr. Ryan, of 
New York, gave up his senatorial ambi- 
tions; Mr. Depew fell ill of worry; but Mr. 
Guggenheim blithely plays the game to the 
end. You see, it isa good story. It shows, 
as I said, what comes next. 

Outsiders have generally a wrong notion 
about Colorado. In most communities of a 
reforming or professionally moral habit of 
thought if you say “Colorado” people have 
instantaneous visions of a region given over 
to the political devil and his works. ‘“‘Col- 
orado the corrupt,” men say, and look upon 
Coloradoans as strange beasts impervious to 
shame and steeped to the neck in political 
rascality. This is all very idle. Colora- 
doans are not in the least different from the 
rest of us. They hate political iniquity as 
much as other Americans hate it, and re- 
spond as readily to every suggestion for 
better things. The idea that any stateful 
of Americans has less of moral impulse than 
any other stateful of Americans is degrading 
bosh, and ought to be eliminated from the 
human mind. We are all alike in one re- 
spect, anyway. 
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But, of course, it is undeniable that for 
some years Colorado had a run of hard luck. 
The machinery of the government in Amer- 
ica is arranged for a governing class to get 
into the saddle and stay there, and the class 
that got into the saddle in Colorado was a 
peculiarly hardened 
gang of financial, 
corporation, and 
political pirates. It 
was no fault of the 
people of Colorado. 
They could not help 
themselves any more 
than the people of 
Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey could 
prevent the domina- 
tion of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad or 
the people of New 
Hampshire get rid 
of the rule of the 
Boston & Maine or 
the people of Ohio 
throw off the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 
The people of Colo- 
rado, like the people 
of the other states, 
had next to nothing 
to do with their 
affairs, being by their 
form of government 
saddled, bridled, and 
led out to be ridden 
by gentlemen able to 
control the supplies 
of things essential 
to business and life. 
The gentry that did 
the riding were the 
railroad interests, 
chiefly the Union 
Pacific; the mine- 
owners; the bank 
interests of Denver; the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company; the Smelter Trust; and the 
Denver public-service corporations. More 
and more these interests became interlaced; 
the same men had money in several or all 
of them and held them in a close cohesion. 

To carry out their plans for more privi- 
leges and therefore more profits these inter- 
ests were impelled into the waiting saddles 
and rode the Legislature, the city councils, 
the executive, and in the end the judiciary. 


Simon Guggenheim 


Omnipotent in Colorado politics. 
that it’s unanimous as it is that there ain't nobody 
that can break in,” said a legislator after the 
caucus had chosen Guggenheim for senator 


The people of Colorado do not enjoy saddle- 
galls nor snaffle-bits, but short of physical 
violence there was nothing to do but to 
amble along and trust to the Providence 
that had afflicted them with the Hamilto- 
nian theory of government and might yet be 
pleased to put their 
affairs into their own 
hands. Forexample: 
These gentlemen 
controlled the 
money-supply of the 
state. Let a busi- 
ness man now be dis- 
posed in his heart to 
rear and kick against 
their tyranny. If 
but once he so 
amused himself off 
went his bank loans, 
and thereafter he 
trotted, walked, gal- 
loped, or capered, as 
might be required of 
him, and would come 
and eat out of any 
banker’s hand. In- 
deed he would—he 
had to. 

These gentlemen 
controlled the regis- 
tration lists, the bal- 
lot-box stuffers, the 
fraudulent-vote 
brokers, and the 
machinery of both 
parties. Likewise 
they controlled the 
blessed _ privilege of 
work and employ- 
ment. Let a work- 
ingman show a dis- 
position to be 
restless under curb 
and whip, why, the 
black list for him, and 
quick about it. Or let us say that some 
young lawyer presumed to get fresh and 
instigate revolt. He would find his practice 
become no more than you could take on the 
point of a knife and choke a daw withal. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as very few of us 
really prefer martyrdom or enjoy a hair 
shirt and a pint of pebbles in either boot 
the gents in the saddle rode joyously on. 

Until the thing inevitable happened. Some- 
thing akin to civil war broke out in Colorado. 


“Tt ain't so much 
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The people by a great majority voted for an 
eight-hour day in the mines. The Legisla- 
ture, under whip and spur, disregarded the 
people’s will. The mine-owners generally re- 
garded this as of comic or entertaining im- 
port. Some of the ridden people insisted 
that it be taken seriously. From this the 
controversy deepened; a great strike came 
on; the knightly riders, having everything 
in their hands, ordered out the militia to 
suppress the strike; the militia commander, 
being seized with megalomania or the like, 
conceived himself to be endowed with an 
authority greater than that of the state or 
nation and set up a military autocracy of 
which the motto, chosen by its leader, was 
“To hell with the Constitution.” Scenes 
followed such as had not before been 
witnessed in America. All constitutional 
guaranties were abolished for citizens ob- 
jectionable to the riding gentry: men were 
seized and hustled out of the state, driven 
in herds over the border, hunted like crimi- 
nals through the cellars and attics of their 
own houses. Some were bound and horribly 
mistreated, some were kidnaped. All this 
without warrant or pretense of law, the 
crime of the offenders being in its essence 
that they were strikers or in sympathy with 
strikers or otherwise unruly toward the 
gentlemen that rode. 

Meantime a state election had been up- 
set, the verdict of a majority of the people 
reversed, the Supreme Court secured, the 
Legislature bought like cattle—all in the 
interest of the gentlemen that rode and 
were triumphant and governed the state to 
suit themselves and had upset elections and 
corrupted legislatures before, as they have 
since. 

Nevertheless it was apparent to any 
trained and intelligent observer that this 
sort of thing could not possibly continue 
without bringing the whole governmental 
structure about our ears. The only trouble 
was that such observers were few. To most 
of the riding gentlemen nothing was clearer 
than that they were to ride on forever in 
just this way. One of the men that knew 
better was our friend, Simon Guggenheim. 
He knew better because he knew history 
and human nature, both being branches of 
knowledge exceedingly rare. He had an- 
other advantage in a shrewd, wise father, 
wide traveled and a native of Switzerland. 
The Swiss are a canny people themselves 
and teach canniness to others. Any Swiss 


would have known in a moment that the 
hell raging in Colorado would be of short 
duration, although the riding gentlemen 
thought it would last forever. 

Mr. Guggenheim had long cherished an 
ambition for political honors. It was 
something like the clown’s ambition to play 
Hamlet. In every way he was unfitted for 
public office, and there were certain reasons 
why his choice would not be short of out- 
rageous. He and his six brothers owned 
the Smelter Trust, and the Smelter Trust 
had come to control practically the whole 
great smelting industry of Colorado and 
much of the smelting industry in other 
states. It had reached this eminence by 
very flagrant violations of the laws and by 
the ruthless destruction of competing enter- 
prises. It was a prohibited combination in 
restraint of trade, and it had received from 
the railroads forbidden rebates that had 
enabled it to ruin its rivals, in which process 
smelters had been closed and men deprived 
of the privilege of work. The idea of politi- 
cal honors for a man of such a history 
seemed merely preposterous. 

Nevertheless Mr. Guggenheim cherished 
his ambition and strove to gratify it. In 1898 
he wanted to be governor. He was then 
nominally a Silver Republican, having joined 
the bolt of that faction to Bryan. All the 
parties in Colorado were split by factions; 
there were Bryan Democrats, Cleveland 
Democrats, McKinley Republicans, Silver 
Republicans, Regular Populists, Middle-of- 
the-Road Populists, and some other branches 
unassorted. The late Senator Edward Wol- 
cott was the leader of the McKinley Republi- 
cans. Mr. Guggenheim entered into a deal 
with Mr. Wolcott by which he was to be nom- 
inated by the Silver Republicans, and then 
he was to hand that organization over to 
Wolcott, who in turn was to have Guggen- 
heim nominated by the regular Republicans. 
This would prevent a combination that 
had been arranged between the Democrats, 
Populists, and Silver Republicans, give the 
state to the regular Republicans, and make 
Guggenheim governor. In this perform- 
ance Mr. Guggenheim was accused of coldly 
betraying Senator Tellerand the other Silver 
Republicans, who were depending upon his 
good faith; but the next thing he knew he 
was receiving a dose of his own medicine. 
He discovered that Wolcott had thrown him 
over and was really intending to nominate 
anotherman. Thereupon Mr. Guggenheim 





State senators John S. Irby (left) and F. 
E.Gove. Irby is also private secretary 
to Mayor Speer,and Gove, a corporation 
attorney, recently declared that the 
people were not fit to rule themselves 


“Honest John™ Shafroth, governor 
of Colorado. Hasty in speech, de- 
liberate in action, he declared in 
April, 1909, that he would call 


a special session of the Legislature 


got the delegates together and, 
according to the Rocky Mountain 
News of that day, made to them 
the following remarks: 

- “T want you men who are opposing 
me to understand that you are down 
here on my money. I am supporting 
you, paying your board, paying you 
cash. I want you to understand that 
I must be nominated for governor. I 
want you to understand that I have pre- 


to redeem the party's promises, 
and called it in August, 1910.— 
Ex.-Gov. Charles S. Thomas, a life- 
longDemocrat,who has brokenaway 
from the corrupt party machine 


served a list showing the name 
of every person to whom I have paid 
a dollar and what it was paid for. 
If I am not nominated I will pub- 
lish the list. And I want you to under- 
stand that if you nominate another 
man I will spend $300,000 to de- 
feat him.” 
The delegates made haste to nomi- 
nate him, although Senator Teller 
openly charged that Mr. Guggenheim’s 
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methods had been marked “by the free and 
improper use of money.” The result was 
that the McKinley Republicans did not 
nominate Guggenheim, who next arranged 
2 deal with former-Governor Waite off the 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists. About that 
time some gentlemen pointed out to Mr. 
Guggenheim that he was suing in the federal 
courts as a resident of Philadelphia, and 
that this fact, contrasted with his candidacy 
for governor of Colorado, would make inter- 
esting but awkward campaign literature. 
Thereupon he withdrew. 
For this tuition in prac- 
tical politics he is said 
to have paid $70,000. 

The term of Senator 
Patterson, | Democrat, 
was due to expire in 1907, 
and meantime the state, 
making one of its peri- 
odical swings upon its 
pivot, had become Re- 
publican. Mr. Guggen- 
heim determined to win 
the place for himself. By 
this time he had ac- 
quired the recognition 
and cordial regard of the 
riding gentlemen, who in 
his earlier days had 
viewed him with extreme 
doubt. He and his six 
brothers were now in 
with the Morgan element 
in New York, which gave 
them the highest possible 
certificate of good char- 
acter. He had also 
made a liberal though, 
it is said, not quite vol- 
untary contribution to the campaign fund 
of the Interests in Colorado. The riding 
gentlemen, therefore, heartily approved of 
his senatorial ambition. Hitherto they and 
their order had been accustomed to buy 
senatorships for good servants of theirs, 
known to be faithful to the Interests. This 
was almost the first time a member of the 
Interests had sought a senatorship for him- 
self. The incident was fresh and marked a 
new phase in our affairs. Other Interests 
gentlemen approved of it. Elections would 
be cheaper, simpler, and safer if the prac- 
tice became general. 

As to the matter of safety, Mr. Guggen- 
heim has since demonstrated that he needed 


Interests, 


“ Billy * Green, Denver's exponent of 
Tammany methods in politics. 
of whatever 
stripe, lost no elections when 
* Billy “ looked after the votes 


no advice on that subject. As I have said, 
he perceived that the old methods of the 
riding gentlemen were out of date and no 
longer effective. The old, coarse, crude 
way to get a senatorship was to take a 
satchelful of money down to the market- 
place and buy legislators like cord-wood. 
In the popular revulsion then surging in 
Colorado this might be perilous. Besides, 
there is a steadily growing tendency every- 
where to make our methods more gracious 
and find new ways to fool ’em. All Mr. 
Guggenheim’s instincts 
are on the side of de- 
corum and true refine- 
ment. There is nothing 
of the brute about him; 
to do everything with a 
smile and a graceful com- 
pliment is his method. 
Hence his way of getting 
the senatorship was both 
refined and effective. 

In Colorado state 
senators are elected for 
terms of four years, rep- 
resentatives for terms of 
two. Half of the Senate 
iselected every two years. 
The first senators that 
would vote fora successor 
to Senator Patterson were 
to be elected in 1904. 
Before one candidate was 
chosen that year the 
well-equipped Guggen- 
heim machine was quietly 
in the field. In every 
Republican or possibly 
Republican county it 
selected its man for the 
Senate, put him in the running, and paid his 
expenses. In grateful appreciation the can- 
didate undertook to vote for Mr. Guggen- 
heim. Ordinarily, the checks of the county 
committees are issued by the state commit- 
tee. In 1904 they were Mr. Guggenheim’s 
personal checks. 

Two years later he repeated these benefac- 
tions toward remaining candidates for the 
Senate and toward candidates for the lower 
house. The corporations, united in one con- 
genial brotherhood, had just lawlessly seized 
the state government. They were unani- 
mously and warmly for Guggenheim. Boss 
Evans, head of the Denver street-railroad in- 
terests and political dealer for all the public- 
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either camp. At the pres- 
ent time in Denver, Mr. 
Evans, the Republican 
boss, is always glad to 
help Mr. Speer, the 
Democratic boss, and 
Mr. Speer is glad to help 
Mr. Evans. On one 
famous occasion, when 
the franchises of some 
public-service  corpora- 
tions were in peril, a Re- 
publican leader took 
$20,000 of his cam- 
paign fund to 
Democratic head- 
quarters to save the 
day for the blessed 
and sacred Inter- 
ests to whom are 
due always our 
loyalty and loving 
service, since they 
never do a thing 
to us but skin us. 
As many as eight thou- 
sand fraudulent votes have 
been available in Denver for 
whichever party was slated by 
the Interests to win. I think 
it is a sweet thought that 
nominal enemies should 
thus be found in fraternal 
embrace at the Corpora- 
tions’ house. It indi- 
cates harmony, dis- 
courages strife, and 
illustrates the uplift. 
So in this Gug- 
genheim campaign 
Mr. Guggenheim’s 
friends by no means 
confined their efforts to 
the Republican cohorts. 
Many poor but deserv- 
ing Democrats had 
reason to bless the 
Guggenheim name, 
among them editors of 
always serving in the clarion-voiced Demo- 
corporation trough. cratic newspapers that 
What’s in a name? EES, found themselves able 
“i of the leaders Robert W. Steele (top), chief justice of the Colo- to pay off the rere 
ave worn both labels ado Supreme Court. A good man and hope of long hanging over their 
as circumstances indi- the reformers—Wm. G. (Boss) Evans, head of humble homes. These 
cated.and were equally the Denver street-railways, and political go- had no word to say 
faithful and efficient in between for all the public-service corporations against Guggenheim. 


Chief Justice Robert Wilbur Steele died at his home in Denver October 12, 1910. 
* 


service corporations, al- 
lowed Guggenheim to 
name seven of the thirteen 
legislators from Denver’s 
county and promised him 
the votes of the other six. 
That completed the trans- 
action. From that mo- 
ment he was to all intents 
and purposes the senator- 
elect. Yet he never said 
so; he never an- 
nounced nor ad- 
mitted his candi- 
dacy; and day after 
day he put aside 
from him as a thing 
impossible the sug- 
gestion that he was 

to be elected. 

One good thing 
about the Colorado 
game is its attitude 
toward the national 
Punch and Judy 
show. Few persons in 
Colorado politics now take 
it seriously. Mr. “Billy” 
Adams, for instance, the present 
talented leader of the Democrats 
in the Legislature, is elected 
by both Democratic and Re- 
publican votes.. He has a 
colleague who is nominally 
a Republican, andiselected 
by both Republican and 
Democratic votes. Be- 
tween them they split up 
the electorate and are 
happy. The two ma- 
chines work hand in 
hand with the best of 
feeling, serving the cor- 
porations with gladness 
and calling the adminis- 
tration Republican or 
Democratic as the veer- 
ing fancy of the electo- 
rate may indicate, but 











David H. Moffat, president of the 
First National Bank and the Denver 


Also Democratic leaders in some 
of these counties found the 
weather too hot for vigorous 
campaigning or made the most 
singular errors in the choice of 
candidates for the Legislature, 
so that Republicans were sure 
to win. All for the house of 
Guggenheim. 

The Republicans carried the 
state, as had been foreseen and 
arranged. Three days before the 
Republican Legislature met to 
caucus for senator Mr. Guggen- 
heim declined to admit that he 
was a candidate, but the caucus 
delivered the goods and voted 
almost unanimously forhim. “It 


ain’t so much that it’s unani- “<—_n* 

=e ; = Senator “ Billy Adams, 
mous,” said one sage legislator, p.:mocratic leader. who. be- 
“as itis that there ain’t nobody cause money 








Union Water Company, and the most 
powerful man among the corporations 


It is not to be questioned, 
of course, that the essence of 
this thing was perfectly putrid, 
but it kept on the windy side 
of the law, and on reflection 
will be found quite in accord- 
ance with our accepted code 
of political morals. To give 
campaign subscriptions and 
to exact benefits in return is a 
custom almost universal and 
sanctioned by the utmost re- 
spectability. The manufac- 
turers give and exact tariff 
duties; railroad companies give 
and exact immunity; banks 
give and are allowed to violate 
the banking laws; Wall Street 
gives and has the Treasury 
emptied into it at its need; the 


is demo- trusts give, and the laws 


thatcan breakin.” Neat,smooth, cratic, was elected by a against them are rotting away 
certain—such were the methods: combination of Democrats with rust in antique sheaths. 


no scenes in the market-place, 
no vulgarity, no scandal, no 
investigations, no jack-pot, no raids by the 
avaricious, no trouble. So much money in 
campaign subscriptions, so many delegates 
secured. It was like an automatic vendor; 
drop in your campaign subscription, take out 
a senatorship, and represent the people. 
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and Republicans 


Mr. Guggenheim gave and ex- 
acted a senatorship. 

In the clamor of protest that followed, the 
legislators sought cover in casuistry. Mr. 
Guggenheim was the benefactor of the 
grand old Republican party. When he be- 
gan his largess the party was broken and 
inert. Under the fructifying influence of 





Charles J. Hughes, Jr., 


counsel for the Denver 


his streams of gold it revived, 
glory be. Without the money 
gouged from the people by 
the Smelter Trust it might 
have gasped out its last breath 
—horrible thought! Hence 
the senatorship for this party 
savior. 

Of any question as to the 
morality of the transaction 
Mr. Guggenheim himself took 
a naively blithesome view. 
Just before he was elected he 
had an interview with Mr. 
Frederick W. Lawrence, 
widely known as a brilliant 
and conscientious journalist. 
This interview subsequently 
became the basis of a protest 
fied in the United States 
Senate against Mr. Guggen- 
heim’s election, and from this 
protest I extract the follow- 
ing pregnant paragraphs: 


That on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, the 15th and 16th inst., the Legislature of Col- 
orado will proceed to elect Simon Guggenheim a 
United States senator, in pursuance and fulfilment 
of pledges obtained by the immoral use of money. 
That to your petitioner Simon Guggenheim per- 
sonally and in the presence of a witness admitted 
that he had given large.sums of money to defray the 


former chief 
street-railway 





Boss (also Mayor) Speer, of 
Denver, a city notorious for 
its grasping public-service cor~ 
porations, which a series of 
corrupt officials allowed to 


flourish 


system and other choice interests, now jun- 
ior United States senator from Colorado 





Trust was receiving illegal railroad rates and 
by this lawbreaking had built its monopoly. 
The Republican state platform had de- 
claimed valorously against such lawbreaking 
and such trusts. 
clarations Mr. 















political campaign expenses of 
legislators who were pledged to 
vote for him for United States 
senator. 

That Simon Guggenheim, re- 
ferring to his admission, said: 
“There is nothing wrong about it. 
It is merely conducting political 
campaigns as they are conducted 
in these days. The money I have 
contributed has helped to elect 
these men, and naturally they feel 
under obligation to vote for me. 
It is done all over the United 
States to-day. It was done by 
Senators F 

That Simon Guggenheim men- 
tioned the names of sitting mem- 
bers of the United States Senate as 
having procured their election to 
the Senate by the same immoral- 
use-of-money method which he 
employed. 













































The Republican caucus was 
held December 31, 1906. A 
few weeks before, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
sitting at Pueblo, had un- 
earthed proof that the Smelter 


In the face of these de- 
Guggenheim’s name went 
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through with hardly a hitch. Four Repub- 
licans revolted at the yoke. One was Merle 
D. Vincent, of Delta. When the election 
came in joint session he headed the rebel- 
lious band of four and made a speech full of 
plain language and revolutionary sentiment. 
“Upon hearing this news,” he said, “ Addicks 
of Delaware, Clark of Montana, Platt and 
Depew of New York, and other men of their 
type will feel gratified that at least one state 
remains willing to send men of their kind to 
the Senate and still further indorse the power 
of money.” Another man said that Gug- 
genheim’s real residence was in New York, 
and if he were elected New York would have 
four senators—Platt, Depew, Clark, and 
Guggenheim. While these and other bitter 
comments were being uttered some of the 
Guggenheim supporters sneered, some went 
out of the chamber, and some ostentatiously 
read the newspapers. But it is interesting 
to learn that some looked exceedingly shame- 
faced and have never returned to public life. 

The people of Colorado and of the country 
did not share Mr. Guggenheim’s easy view 
of the ethics of the purchase. Among all 
the great mass of the citizenship that de- 
sires public morality a stern determination 
took possession of men that these things had 
gone far enough. The Senate of the United 
States did not act upon the protest against 
Mr. Guggenheim, but the real protest that 
went home and achieved its end was in the 
heart of Colorado. That was at work when 
Mr. Guggenheim took his seat, and is at 
work to-day. 

When Mr. Guggenheim’s bargain was 
complete he favored the obedient Legisla- 
ture with a very brief and dull speech in 
which he said nothing, but soon afterward 
he gave out an interview in which he was 
good enough to advance the idea that men 
of wealth really ought to make sacrifices in 
such services for their country as he was 
about to perform. 

Mr. Guggenheim’s sacrifice in this partic- 
ular instance is estimated at about $500,000. 
We should not, however, allow the fact to 
work unduly upon ouremotions. Perhaps it 
was not all sacrifice. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Guggenheim is an able business man. 
Just before the November election of 1906 
the stock known as Smelters Common 
began to exhibit unusual activity, advancing 
steadily. In four months the price rose 
from about 60 to nearly 140, the highest 
price being reached five days before Mr. 


Guggenheim’s election. “fhe brokers and 
bucket-shops of Denver did a rushing busi- 
ness in this stock, and their customers were 
politicians, both Republican and Democratic. 
Even the smaller ward leaders seemed to 
have prescience about it and plunged on 
Smelters Common. After the election the 
price of the stock fell again, and both the 
rise and fall are said to have been profitable 
to the Guggenheim interests; profitable, 
men affirm, to quite the extent of the cost of 
the election. 

Mr. Guggenheim has also been able to 
add to his fortune since he became a senator 
of the United States and representative of 
the people. According to a sworn state- 
ment filed with the secretary of state of 
New Jersey on January 27, 1910, the capi- 
tal stock of the Intercontinental Rubber 
Company, commonly called the Rubber 
Trust, is $33,231,000, of which $29,031,000 
is common and the rest preferred. 

When the new tariff bill was being passed 
Senator Aldrich put in an amendment in- 
creasing the duty on rubber from thirty to 
thirty-five per cent. Mr. Guggenheim at 
least tacitly supported this amendment. 
Because of the increase in the duty there 
was a sharp increase in the price of manu- 
factured rubber, followed by an increase in 
the price of the stock of the Interconti- 
nental Rubber Company. Within three 
months it paid dividends of 18.2 per cent, 
which, with the increased value of the 60,500 
shares held by the Guggenheims, must have 
gone far toward offsetting the total cost of 
Simon’s election. 

His presence in the Senate has been well 
in still other respects. He has been able to 
watch things closely, and the Guggenheim 
interests have needed much watching, for 
they are among the most colossal in the 
world. In Alaska exploitation, in the at- 
tempt to seize the riches of that Golconda, 
in The Yukon Gold Company, in certain rail- 
roads, in many enterprises benefited by the 
tariff duties for which Senator Guggenheim 
voted, and in other investments the great 
Guggenheim combination goes hand in 
hand with the great Morgan combination, 
which in turn winds over the country in a 
thousand channels of trade and finance 
from the milk trust in New York to the 
gigantic transcontinental bank chain, the 
electric-light combination, and the water- 
power trust. It is curious then to note how 
the ramifications of these interests bring us 





SolomonGuggenheim 
Three of the seven 
brothers whose fortunes, 
touching hands with the 
Morgan, Ryan, Stand- 
ard Oil, and other inter- 


to the same influ- 
ences that wanted 
Mr. Lorimer to be 
senator from Illinois, 
that supplied the 
Illinois jack-pot, and 
were again faintly 
disclosed in the Allds 
investigation in New 
York. Whenever we 
strike deeply into 
this subject it 
does seem that 
we come close 
upon the same root. 

But to return. Mr. Gug- 
genheim went his pleasant way 
to the Senate; the Interests went 
theirs to more privilege and more 
profits. Apparently all was well with 
them. They could elect one of their 
good servants in Illinois or New 
York or one of themselves in Colo- 
rado. But there was one factor 
in the case that boded trouble. 
That was the aroused spirit of 
Colorado. The people of Colorado ° 
understood well enough what was 
going on and in advance of most communi- 
ties they understood the remedy. An elec- 
tion in which the franchises of several public- 
service corporations were at stake and which 


_ U.S. Senator 
Simon Guggenheim 


Daniel Guggenheim 


ests, represent the most 
money power 


Through 


colossal 
ever known. 


Simon Guggenheim this 
power sits in the Senate 


was carried for the 
corporations by mon- 

strous fraud and 

open corruption 

goaded them-beyond 

endurance. An irre- 

sistible demand 

sprang upforchanges 

in the laws that 

would eject the rid- 

ing gentlemen from 

the saddle and give 

over the government 

to the people. Pub- 

lic education on these 

points had been complete. 

The people had learned from 

the military despotism, from the ab- 
rogation of their constitution, and from 
the corruption of their courts. They 
saw that these excesses represented 
one form of corporation control, and 
such an election as that of Guggen- 
heim represented another, but that 
by whatsoever form the result was 
the same. They sickened of the 
whole business and demanded 
sweeping reforms and chiefly 
these: The initiative, referendum, and re- 
call; direct primary nominations; the 
headless (undesignated) ballot; a public- 
service commission like that in New York; 
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SUBJECT Legislation tn Colorado. 





UNION PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY. 


1 FOUR SOFAS LAase BOree te 


1 ND etree mpeeermtt team 


Omaha, Ped. 16, 1903. 


Dear Sirs: 


Yours of the 14th, enclosing copies of Senate Bill Wo. 58, 


Senate Bill Wo. 120, Senate Bill No. 266, Senate Bill No. 295, House 


Bill Ko. 48, House Bill Wo. 127, House Bill Fo. 161. and House Bill 


Wo. 215, received. 


All Of these billie are more or less objectionable, end should 


ve defeated, 


Whatever expense needs to be incurred in connect ton 


with legislative matters, you sre authorised to make. 


Yeurs truly, 


Mei 


Presi¢ent. 


How bills are killed in the Colorado Legislature—A letter from President Burt, of the Union Pacific, 
to the company’s attorneys in Denver indicating means by which hostile legislation was to be quashed 


an efficient railroad commission law; the 
state guaranty of bank deposits. 

About their determination to secure these 
reforms they left no manner of doubt. And 
here, now, is what happened next. Kindly 
note this sequence of facts: 

1. The riding gentlemen could not afford 
to allow these reforms to be enacted. 

2. All expert political observers saw that 
one inevitable result of the revolt would be 
the turning of the state from Republican to 
Democratic control. 

3. A United States senator was to be 
elected. 

4. The Democratic state convention met, 
and the leaders agreed to indorse for senator 
Mr. Charles J. Hughes, Jr., of Denver. 

5. Thereupon the convention was allowed 
to adopt a platform declaring for the reforms 
above enumerated and solemnly pledging 
the party representatives to enact them if en- 
trusted with the government of the state. 

6. The Democrats made a vigorous cam- 
paign on these issues. The Republicans 
made a languid fight, chiefly about sugar 
and the Philippine Islands. 
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7. The Democrats won. 

8. The Legislature met and proceeded to 
elect to the United States Senate Mr. 
Charles J. Hughes, Jr., as advertised. 

And who was Mr. Hughes? Chief coun- 
sel for the Denver street-railroad system, 
for the First National Bank and other choice 
interests, and a first-class corporation attor- 
ney and first-class reactionary. The Inter- 
ests have no better friend in the Senate, 
where he has distinguished himself as the 
only Democrat that voted against a physi- 
cal valuation of the railroads. 

Meantime, how about the reforms? The 
Legislature began its session on January 6, 
1909. Ill-informed persons expected that 
it would proceed at once to carry out the 
pledges of the party and secure the changes 
that would redeem Colorado from the Gug- 
genheim yoke. Well-informed persons that 
knew om what terms the Democrats had 
been allowed to carry the state had 4 very 
different expectation. Day after day the 
session ground along, but the reforms were 
not enacted. From time to time some one 
in the House would bring in a perfunctory 





Charles Edward Russell 


bill to establish the initiative and ref- 
erendum or the headless ballot. This 
after some days the House 
would pass and send to the 
Senate. The Senate would 
amend it and return it to the 
House. Then the House would 
reject the amendment, and a con- 
ference committee would wrangle 
wearily until the bill 
could sink out of 
sight. These meth- 
ods were so effective 
that of all the re- 
forms solemnly 
pledged in the Demo- 
cratic platform not 
one was made into 
law. 
On all sides wrath- 
ful comments fol- 
lowed this palpable 
betrayal, and the 
Democratic gover- 
nor, known 
“Honest John” 
Shafroth, declared 
indignantly that 
he would call the 
Legislature in special 
session to redeem its 
promises to the peo- 
ple. Loud applause 
followed. Governor 
Shafroth’s indigna- 
tion did not prevent 
him from proceeding 
with great delibera- 
tion. The unfaithful legisla- 
tors adjourned April 6, 1909, 
and the governor did not call 
them together again until- 
Tuesday, August 9, 1910, 
when they met in special ses- 
sion at a cost to the people of 
$1000 a day to pass the neg- 
lected reforms. At the end 
of a week the Legislature had 
consumed a shipment of un- 
usually fine Rocky Ford can- 
taloups, but had done nothing 
else. On Wednesday, the 
16th, the Democratic caucus, eel 
under the careful direction of Merle D. Vincent (top), one of four 
Senator Billy Adams, before ; ones tangs ag oe Guggen- 
‘ eim.— Henry L. Doherty, pres. 
referred to, decided to support Denver Gas Co.—Richard Broad, 
a certain initiative and refer- Guggenheim’s political manager 


ness. 


as 


endum bill. 


to get to work. 

the bill was examined it was 
found to bean arrant fraud. 
required fifteen per cent. of the 
voters in two-thirds of the state 
to sign the petition and fifty-one 
per cent. of the voters to participate 
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This looked like busi- 
The Legislature was about 
But when 


It 


in the election. Inas- 

much as hitherto 

eight per cent. of the 

voters has been the 

largest percentage 

anywhere required, 

as only twice in the 

history of Colorado 

have so many as fifty 

per cent. of the vot- 

ers participated in a 

referendum, it 

was perfectly 

plain that the 

riding gentle- 

men had been 

riding again. 

At their com- 

mand reform 

had been assassi- 

nated, and they 

evidently had not 

the slightest idea of 

getting out of the 

saddle. It was then 

perfectly well under- 

stood that after the 

state ticket and 

some other things 

had been settled the Legisla- 

ture would pass a few fake 

reform bills that would 

amount to nothing and 
adjourn. 

But the riding gentlemen 
had been riding too confi- 
dently, too long, and too fast. 
There came from all parts 
of the state mutters of uni- 
versal discontent too omi- 
nous to be disregarded. On 
August 23d the House refused 
to indorse the assassination 
of reform arranged by the 
leaders and put in amend- 
ments that provided for a 
genuine initiative and refer- 
endum. Two days later the 
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bill passed the House in this shape and 
went to the Senate, where agents of the 
riding gentlemen cheerfully awaited it with 
the useful joker in their hands. Up to 
August 26th they had not dared to use this 
efficacious sandbag, and the Democratic 
caucus had decided to support the bill as it 
came from the House. 

It seems that not all those that ride can 
ride forever. 

And where all this time is Simon Guggen- 
heim, of Alaska, of the United States Senate, 
of the Smelter Trust, of the Rubber Trust, 
of the overshadowing Guggenheim interests 
whose ramifications reach to everything 
from milk to dry-goods? Be not disturbed 
about him: that skilled hand is deftly at 
work. Repeatedly in the last few months 
Senator Guggenheim has been asked to de- 
clare whether he will be a candidate for 
reelection. He has uniformly declined to 
commit himself. In July a letter from him 
was published in the Denver Post expressing 
the opinion that it was as yet too early 
to decide about the senatorship. But it is 
not too early for his agents to be at work in 
every county of the state quietly laying the 
pipes for another Guggenheim triumph. 
Not in the same old way, for that would be 
impossible, but in another equally good. 
No shrewd observer in Colorado fails to 
understand that Mr. Guggenheim desires to 
be returned and will be if the Smelter 
Trust has not lost its cunning, but the 
shrewdest observer was unprepared for the 
news that it is as a glittering champion of 
reform that Mr. Guggenheim’s agents are 
urging his canvass. The force of impudence 
can no further go. 

In the Republican party the progressive 
element frets and bridles under the deadly 
load. These men wish to be rid of Guggen- 
heim. The mysterious influence reaches 
down and frustrates every effort when they 
try to throw off the Guggenheim burden. 
At the meeting of the Republican state 
committee, at Pueblo, July 23d, they in- 
tended to bring in a resolution demanding 
that Senator Guggenheim withdraw from 


Colorado politics. On the day before 
the committee met the city suddenly filled 
with federal office-holders and administra- 
tion envoys, who set to work to suppress 
any such resolution. It was suppressed. 

But the Smelter Trust is not suppressed, 
nor the Rubber Trust, nor the Water-Power 
Trust, nor the White Lead Trust, nor the 
Zinc Trust, nor Amalgamated Copper, nor 
the Milk Trust, nor the Lumber Trust, nor 
the bank chain, nor the department-store 
chain, nor the railroad companies, nor the 
Standard Oil interests, nor The Yukon 
Gold Company, nor the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim combination, nor the controlled news- 
papers, nor the mysterious influence that 
has withdrawn the water-sites from the 
public domain just in time for the Water- 
Power Trust to grab them, nor the influence 
that proposes to change the government of 
Alaska toaccommodate the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim plans, that sends federal office-holders 
about to work for Simon Guggenheim’s re- 
election, that brings Republicans and Demo- 
crats together in his behalf. Yet in the 
midst of all the mystery one thing, at least, 
is clear. Whether you put your finger upon 
the purchase of Mr. Guggenheim’s seat or 
upon the bedeviling of the Democratic 
Legislature or upon the election of Mr. 
Hughes or upon the franchise fight in Denver 
or upon “ Billy”’ Green, late broker of fraud- 
ulent votes, or upon Boss Evan working hand 
in hand with Boss Speer, or upon any other 
political evil in the state, you touch a part of 
the same concealed and gigantic anatomy. 

That being the case, turn from this mon- 
ster and gaze for a moment at the little and 
futile atoms of individual prosecution. Sup- 
pose one of the legislators that in return for 
campaign subscriptions voted for Mr. Gug- 
genheim had been prosecuted for that trans- 
action. Would not that seem absurd as 
any cure for this evil? No less absurd are 
all the other graft prosecutions in New 
York or Illinois or elsewhere. Whatever 
else may be hidden, at least this is certain, 
that we shall not check this evil by putting 
anyone in jail. 


In the January CosMopo.iTaNn Mr. Russell will show what basis of truth was in Senator Gore’s recently 
sensational charges with regard to the connivance of well-known public men in the cheating of the 
nation’s wards, the Indians of Oklahoma. It is a fact story of low morality in high places. 
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SPECIALLY POSED FOR THE COSMOPOLITAN BY THE CAMPBELL STUDIOS, NEW YORK 


Seven hundred and twenty thousand miles in command of a Pacific liner is part of the record of this man, 
who looks as if he went down to Wall Street instead of to the sea in ships 


T the age when most boys are daw- 
dling their way through grammar 
school, which is to say at fourteen 
years, young Henry E. Morton 

made his first trip as a part of the business 
end of a ship’scompany. That was twenty- 
five years ago, and he has been deep-water 
sailing on the Pacific Ocean ever since. 
During the last four and a half years, as 
captain of the twenty-seven-thousand-ton 
steamship Mongolia, he has guided her 
across the Pacific forty-five times, a distance 
of seven hundred and twenty thousand miles. 

The Mongolia’s run is from San Francisco 
to Hongkong, with stops at Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
and sometimes Manila. It takes on an 
average five Cays over a month, steady 


steaming from port to port, to make the 
trip — and this is not allowing for typhoons, 
little creatures which have a way of knock- 
ing all Pacific reckonings into a cocked hat. 
Recently Captain Morton crossed the At- 
lantic for the first time in twenty-odd years. 
It can be understood that the five days’ 
trip from New York to Europe seemed to 
him like a ferry-boat excursion. 

Except that his face shows an abundance 
of self-reliance, he doesn’t look a bit the part 
of a sea-dog, this Captain Morton. Study his 
photograph, and you will conclude that he 
is a novelist or perhaps a playwright; have 
him pointed out to you as he swings along 
the street, and you will size him up for a 
keen professional man or possibly an athletic 
clubman; but meet him face to face and 
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. talk to him, and there isn’t a chance of your 


not discovering that he is Captain Morton 
of the twenty-seven-thousand-ton Mongolia, 
and a capable seaman, thank you, every 
inch of his lithe six feet—which, by the way, 
is some inches of seaman. Captain Morton’s 
comrades—and the Pacific ports are full of 
them—will tell you that he is the best of 
good fellows; his passengers will name him 
the most genial of hosts; but the men of 
his ship will give you the tip straight, for 
they will inform you that twenty-four hours 
out of the twenty-four he is an A-1 ship’s 
captain glued to his job. 

Captain Morton is only forty years old. 
He was born in Ireland—a good place to 
hail from—and immediately embarked on a 
career of voyaging. His first ocean trip was 
made while he was yet paying homage to the 
bottle-and-milk industry. The Atlantic 
was his early love. He had to cross that to 
get to America. But once he had sailed 
through the Golden Gate into that sea that 
lies beyond, he had a change of heart, and 
he has remained constant to this second love 
ever since. At times he has found the ocean 
with the peaceful name anything but pacific. 
He has had such an abundance of typhoon 
experience, he says, that he has grown to 
regard these most dreaded of sea storms with 
no more concern than a traffic policeman in 
New York bestows upon the skirt-lifting 
winds that flirt around the corners of the 
far-famed Flatiron Building. A ship can 
no more travel in the teeth of one of these 
wall-like gales than it can sail through the 
bulk of Gibraltar’s buttress. Being a mas- 
ter of seamanship, Captain Morton has 
learned to face the music. He puts about, 
heads his ship into the front of the ty- 
phoon, and waits for the latter to blow 
itself out. 

He has had his share of thrilling rescues 
at sea, and has been commended for gallant 
conduct on more than one occasion. Only 
two years ago the Mongolia and the officers 
on board had a close call. She was tied up 
at her pier in Hongkong when the disastrous 
cyclone of 1908 swept the bay, destroying 
all the shipping in its path. Although the 
task seemed hopeless, Captain Morton 
marshalled his forces, fought for the life of 
his ship,.and saved her intact. 

Captain Morton’s seamanship is the re- 
sult of the thorough training he received in 
that one best of all naval schools—years of 
active service on the sea itself. He holds 


that there is no substitute for this prepara- 
tion. He served his time in the various 
Pacific routes, and learned the lanes of that 
ocean with a thoroughness which is un- 
matched in any other ship’s captain of his 
years. The 720,000 miles which cover his 
forty-five crossings between Hongkong and 
San Francisco represent but a small portion 
of his nautical mileage. On one route alonc, 
that between San Francisco and Panama, he 
made several hundred round-trips prior to 
his service on the trans-Pacific route. As 
each of these trips covers over 6500 miles, 
the extent of this young commander’s trav- 
els becomes apparent. 

Life at sea on a trans-Pacific liner, with 
thirty days between ports, is a different 
thing from the mere breathing-spell afforded 
by a four and a half days’ passage across 
the Atlantic. There is time for the strange- 
ness to wear off the passengers, and for 
friendships to ripen. The little company 
aboard ship becomes an intimately acquaint- 
ed community, with the captain as its 
social head. This is where Captain Morton 
shines. He is the friend and gracious host of 
every man, woman, and child aboard ship. 
His genial Celtic nature harbors a warm 
hospitality, which he dispenses freely and 
on slight provocation. He has a keen sense 
of the humorous, and a fund of good stories 
which his passengers never weary of teasing 
from him. 

Recently the Higher Powers that control 
the destinies of the line promulgated an 
order that caused Captain Morton more 
genuine distress than anything which 
has happened in all the years he has fol- 
lowed the sea. It was a mandate to the 
effect that social intercourse between officers 
and passengers must cease. Hereafter, 
said the Higher Powers, no social fore- 
gatherings; business only; stern and strict 
discipline. 

“How in the name of all the saints,” said 
Captain Morton, “will I look after the 
comfort of my guests? What am I to do? 
If I make a monk’s retreat of my cabin, and 
shut myself in all the time, I’ll catch the 
divil from my passengers. And if I don’t 
I’ll catch the divil from the governors!” 

It is a safe wager that the captain will 
come through all right. Ask anyone who 
has made a trip, just one trip, in the Mon- 
golia. For he is an accomplished man, 1s 
Captain Morton. He speaks three lan- 
guages: English, Spanish, and Blarney. 





Georgie Lawrence, May De Sousa, and Taylor Holmes in * The Commuters ~ 





The Sufferings of a Critic 


By Alan Dale 


HIS is a hectic and exuberant 
young country. Lest the glisten- 
ing originality of this remark ap- 
pear tobe too audaciously sweep- 

ing, I will add that I refer merely to its 
theatrical aspect. The mad and dashing 
young enthusiasts who conduct that specu- 
lative proceeding known as “the dramatic 
season” have never before rushed blindly 
into the very thick of the fray as they 
have done this year—long before the fray 
usually thickens. In fact, plays were pro- 
duced, actors were starred, criticisms were 
written, and theaters were launched upon 
their careers of stress and storm, while audi- 
ences were calmly enjoying the ocean 
breezes, the mountain air, and other delica- 
cies that metropolitan people are popularly 
supposed to enjoy—and usually don’t. 
Why this mad haste? Why this almost 
indecent splurge? Why this rude defiance 
of tradition—tradition that has decreed the 
opening of a new season in September when 
respectable people get home? Profound 
thinkers have solved the mystery. During 


the month of August, the town of Manhat- 
tan is filled to the overflow with strange 
commercial folks who buy and sell and 





drum and barter. The idea that the 
money of these people is any less acceptable 
than that of respectable Manhattanese is a 
fallacy. These idlers in New York’s midst 
need relaxation, and are unwilling to wait 
for it until tradition has set its seal on the 
“regular season.” Our glad young mana- 
gers realized this, and the aforesaid mad 
rush was made. Before August was over 
we were, as they say in Latin, in medias res. 
And I might almost have said it in English! 

That this new idea was auspicious is a 
trifle doubtful. The weather wouldn’t cater 
to it a bit; it simply refused to be any dif- 
ferent, or to change its policy. That policy 
is to be as devilish as possible during the 
month of August. New plays were pro- 
duced, and new audiences saw them. Fail- 
ures occurred with a spontaneity that was 
remarkable. Managerial calculations were 
knocked sky-high. The idea that transient 
guests would patronize the playhouse in the 
doggiest of the dog-days was pretty well 
exploded. And when September came in, 
meek, mild, and affable, the theater was suf- 
fering from an attack of nervous exhaustion 
instead of being fresh, trim, and newly en- 
ergetic. Critics had grown captious and 
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exacting ahead of time. The whole season, 
as it now stands, is precocious. It has a 
sort of water-on-the-brain effect. 

As I contemplate the mere idea of review- 
ing some of the plays that are already with 
us, I suffer from a rush of them to the head! 
It is an embarrassment of riches—or of pov- 
erty! If the pace of the early season could 
be kept up—which is not likely—most of us 
would be nervous wrecks by next April. 
However, there are some good things with 
us, and those that have already dropped out 
are perhaps better off. Why prolong mis- 
ery? The suicide of a dying play is permis- 
sible by all canons of charity. Several of 
them committed suicide. I will consign 
them to unconsecrated ground. 

That laughter is at any rate dog-day proof 
was illustrated by the successful production 
of “Baby Mine” in the month of August. 
A really diverting farce with a new idea was 
offered us by Miss Margaret Mayo, and it 
withstood all tests with wonderful fortitude. 





Behind the scenes of “ The Echo.” Mrs. Annie Yeamans 


and Bessie McCoy waiting for their cue 



















‘Baby Mine” occasionally hovers around 

the very thinnest kind of ice, but it does 
this in an American instead of in a French 
way. Moreover, the little play threw us 
into peals of laughter at a topic that is usu- 
ally discussed with owl-like seriousness. 
I refer to race suicide. With what profound 
philosophy do we consider this theme upon 
which our peregrinating ex-President actu- 
ally undertook to lecture a flippant na- 
tion! Or how gorgeously we taboo it, and, 
ostrich-like, imagine that it is out of our ken! 

Well, Miss Margaret Mayo has sported 
around it—not rudely or irreverently or 
iconoclastically—and I am not at all sure 
that this very farce “Baby Mine”’ doesn’t 
put the matteron a more satisfactory footing 
than will the solemn diatribes of such play- 
wrights as Somerset Maugham and Mr. 
Sutro. To retain her husband’s affection, 
the little wife in “Baby Mine” decides that 
an infant is necessary. She hates infants, 
but she does love her husband. So while he 
is away, she rents a couple of twins from an 
adjacent laundress, and—the fun sets in. It 
is not necessary to enumerate the complica- 
tions. They are all of them clever and in- 
genious. Once or twice they go a bit too 
far, and hurt the plausibility of “Baby 
Mine.” But the piece throughout keeps 
one in incessant good temper, and that is 
the essential merit. 

‘Nobody as a rule writes such rhaudlin 
rubbish about babies as women, particu- 
larly women who have never had any; for, 
generally, women freighted with children 
are too busy to write—which is a blessing in 
itself and a vital argument against race sui- 

cide. Miss Mayo has written her farce just 
_as though she were a man, which is per- 

haps accountable for her success. She has 

looked at the matter humorously; she has 
absolutely deleted the maudlin, and she 
has been worldly-wise, with delightful 
results. 

It is very many moons since John 
Drew has had such a capital vehicle as 
Somerset Maugham’s “Smith.” Of 
late he has been somewhat unfitted 
for the réles that he has elected to 
play. No longer young, it is a bit 
incongruous to see him as the ideal 
lover. Of course, men of his age can 
love, or think they love—also there 
is no fool like an old fool—but it is 
not ideal. Furthermore, it is a 
trifle irritating. 
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In “Smith,” which is ingenious, hapry, 
novel, and witty, Mr. Drew is an ex-Lcn- 
doner who has just returned from the wilds 
of Rhodesia to find a wife. He is up against 
London society, that particular section of 
society that playwrights and novelists, who 
would sell their socks to belong to it, love to 
excoriate. This section of society is pic- 
tured as playing bridge all day long, a pas- 
time that so enraptures the women that they 
actually remain childless! This is no 
exaggeration. Bridge is invariably set 
down as the horrible excuse for race 
suicide, and—I prefer Miss Margaret 
Mayo’s farcical outlook. 

Mr. Drew is of course abso- 
lutely disgusted with the condition 
of things that he finds in his own 
childless sister’s home. One could 
smile at some of the “serious” 
episodes. The idea of a brother 
remonstrating with his sister 
because she is childless makes 
some sort of appeal to one’s | 
sense of humor. But “Smith,” [ 
for the most part, is excellent, § 
and it holds one by its opti- 
mism. A better remedy fora 
“srouch”’ cannot be discov- 
ered in our theaters. Also, 
it is particularly well acted. 
Aside from Mr. Drew him- 
self, who shines most lumi- 
nously, there is Miss Mary 
Boland, who, as Smith, cap- 
tures the affections of the 
audience. She plays the 
part deliciously, with that 
dash of obsequious and 
servile mannerism that is 
so amusing in the English 
servant. : 

“The Country Boy” is 
young and _ unsophisti- 
cated. It is the work of Edgar Selwyn 
and belongs to the plays that are usually 
described as healthy. It is healthy because 
it deals with a young man and a young 
woman who want to be married, and who 
are kept apart by obstacles that are removed 
in the last act. That is our traditional idea 
of a healthy play, and perhaps it is a good 
one. Of course healthy plays can be re- 
markably stupid, and often are, but this is 
not so in the case of “The Country Boy.” 

Of course Mr. Selwyn caters to the con- 
ventional theatrical belief that all virtue be- 


% 
‘ 


Dale 


longs to the village and all vice 
to the city. He could scarcely 
be expected to knock down that 
pillar, which I 
should love to see 
demolished by some 
daring playwright. 
The country boy 
goes from the dear 
old things in Fair- 


Marguerite Clark and Ernest Glendinning in “ Baby Mine,” ‘ 


Margaret Mayo's clever “ race suicide farce 


view, where mother makes lovely pie, i 
to the so-called sinful metropolis. 
There he meets the awful types of Manhat- 
tan. Where? Ina boarding-house. Most 
people know what boarding-houses are. 
New-Yorkers look upon them as squalid-and 
disagreeable, but not necessarily evil. Yet 
the hero in “The Country Boy” is lured to 
his ruin by a nefarious and hobble-skirted 
show-girl. 

Are there any wicked women in this 
world except actresses? Are there any 
“bad lots”’ on earth who are not at the same 
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time on the stage? I ask for information, 
because playwrights insist upon making 
their villainesses theatrical. Apparently 
there are no naughty typewriter girls, no 
saucy telephone lassies, no light-minded 
shop-girls—even cooks are 
models of virtue! All. the 
vice—according to the stage 
—is monopolized by the 
stage. Does a play- 
wright need an ad- 
venturess? Sheisan 
actress. Does he 
wish to ruin his hero? 
He does so with an 
actress. Is heanxious 

to shock the suscep- 
tibilities of quite nice 
people? He shocks 
them with an actress. 
It is quite extraordinary. 

Soin “The Country Boy” 
the hero forgets his little 
village sweetheart, and de- 
votes himself to this horrid 
gell who is on the stage. 
Anybody who sees the play 
will admit that he was an 
ultra-easymark. In the end, 
of course, he comes to his 
senses, and lives happily ever 
afterward. 

When I saw “Our Miss 
Gibbs” in London two seasons 
ago I had an awful presenti- 
ment that I should see it 
again in New York. . And 
sure enough; it bobbed up in 
August, all furbished up for 
New York. Furbishing up a 
London show for New York 
means introducing irrelevant 
American slang into it, and 
interpolating two or three 
trashy songs, usually sup- 
plied by men who, on the 
opening night, stand at 
the back of the house 
and call for encores. 

“‘Our Miss Gibbs ’’is one of those harmless 
shows that suggest the affable simmering of 
the afternoon teakettle and the polite con- 
versation of nice people over thin bread-and- 
butter and caviar sandwiches. It is rather 
pretty, rather musical, rather tedious, rather 
serious, and rather endurable; but there is 
that “something lacking” which is always 











POSED BY THE CAMPBELL STUDIvS 
Pauline Chase, the star in 
* Our Miss Gibbs ~ 


lacking when musical shows made for London 
are transplanted to New York. There is a 
great difference in the climate of the two 
towns. ‘Our Miss Gibbs” was a great suc- 
cess in London, and when you see it 
in New York you wonder why. 
Miss Bessie McCoy be- 
came a star in “The 
Echo,” and it isn’t very 
often that a dancer 
stars. To be sure, 
Miss McCoy acts 
and sings—or near 
sings—but it is her 
dancing that tells. 
As ‘The Echo” in- 
cludes a troupe of 
Russian dancers 
from that biessed old 
Imperial Theater, of 
St.- Petersburg, Miss 
McCoy’s dancing is all 
the more interesting. For 
this young woman’s danc- 
ing means nothing, and real 
dancing should mean noth- 
ing but grace and exuber- 
ance of spirits. The Russian 
dancers mean a whole lot, and 
always do, which is my reason 
for having grown acutely tired 
of them. 
Miss McCoy frisks and frolics 
with wonderful results, and she 
interested me in ‘The Echo,” 
which has one good act, and 
one not-good act. Unfortu- 
nately the second act is the not- 
good one, and this hurt “The 
Echo.” It sent us home 
grumbling. As in a musical 
show there is no sequence, I 
don’t see why the second act 
shouldn’t be played first, in 
the future. And I’m bound 
to say that it wouldn’t make 
a particle of difference to 
the plot. 

“Mother,” a play by Jules 
Eckert Goodman, is one of those arrange- 
ments the future of which it is impossible 
to predict. New York may call it maudlin; 
the “road” will probably insist upon its de- 
lightful humanity. It has some really 
effective moments, while the acting of Miss 
Emma Dunn, as the maternal heroine, 1s 
frequently interesting. 








New Ffortraits of Flayers 


Frances Ring and Hale Hamilton (side photographs) leading char- 
acters in the play made from George Randolph Chester's famous 
stories of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. With a few dignifying 
years added to them they are the Fannie and J. Rufus familiar to 
readers of the Wallingford series now running in the Cosmopolitan 


Photograph of Miss Ring posec exclusively for the 
Cosmopolitan by the Campbell Studios, New York 





—— 








Large portrait, Mary Mannering, who will appear in * A Man's World. Other portraits: Elsie Ferguson 
(top left), Bertha Galland, Valli Valli, Ma‘ye Lessing, Ida St. Leor, Irene Fenwick (center), 
Ann Meredith (top right), and Bessie Wynne 





Large portrait, Edna Wallace Hopper in “ Jumping Jupiter." Other portraits: Marion Chapman (top), 
Julia Sanderson (top row left), Laurette Taylor, Doris Keane, Alice Crawford (bottom 
row left), Margaret Anglin, Lora Lieb, and Jean Alwyn 
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Upper portrait, Gertrude Vanderbilt, who is Kathleen in 
“Our Miss Gibbs.” Other portraits are of the Countess 
Thamara de Swirsky, the Russian classic danseuse, who has 
created a sensation by both her rich costuming and her art 


Portraits on this page posed exclusively for the Cos- 
mopolitan by the Campbell Studios, New York 


(c) CAMPBELL STUDIOS 





Center and upper portraits, Josephine Brown, who is play- 
ing with William Gillette in repertoire. Portrait at the 
left, Jean Alwyn in “Our Miss Gibbs.” Other por- 
trait, Irene Fenwick, who appeared in “* The Brass Bottle ~ 


Portraits on this page posed exclusively for the Cos- 
mopolitan by the Campbell Studios, New York 





PHOTOGRAPHS (EXCEPT KITTY MASON) COPYRIGHT BY CHARIAS FROHMAN 


A page from ** Our Miss Gibbs,” the musical-comedy success. Kitty Mason (left), Pauline Chase and 
Fred Wright, Jr., Julia James (right). Scene with Pauline Chase, who plays the title rdle 





PORTRAITS OF CAVALIERI COPYRIGHT BY DAVIS & EICKEMEYER 


Three portraits, the center one hitherto unpublished, of Mme. Cavalieri-Chanler, the famous Italian prima 
donna. Minette Barrett, Frederick Perry, Marion Chapman, and Emma Dunn in * Mother 





Top photographs, Arthur Ross 
and David Ross in “* Mother.” 
Large scene, Marguerite Clark 
and Ivy Troutman in “Baby 
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Mine.” Portraits: Marguerite 
Clark (left) and Jone Bright. who 
is in “ Miss Patsy.” John Drew 
and Mary Boland in “Smith” 


















The deliberate 


for true 


A computing scale 
“working for the house.” 
is easier than to cheat with scales 
of this type. They do the “figuring ~ 
and if desired compute dishonestly. 

—An honest-looking “bushel ™ 

that is about twenty per cent. “short.” 

intent 
facturer and the merchant is shown here. 
measuring is 
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Nothing 


basket 
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Is the Housewife Guilty? 


TO WHAT EXTENT 


Is THE 


AMERICAN WOMAN 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIVING? 


By Sloane Gordon 


ET’S blame it on to Eve! 
Adam did. 
And he was one of our most illus- 
trious ancestors. 

If that historic rib had been placed on the 
counter and presented for sale in the modern 
way—but why speculate? 

The modern Eve does the marketing. 
She does it either in person or by telephone. 
She buys the apples and tempts us with 
them. She buys the ribs in these days. And 





the steak. And the chops. She insists on 
getting proper change and lowest prices. 

But she doesn’t insist on getting either 
quantity or quality. 

Thus she encourages grafting. 

If the modern Eve could be persuaded to 
keep a set of accurate scales in the house 
and to weigh everything that comes from 
the butcher, the baker, and the grocer she 
might compel that trio of affable gentle- 
men to depress the cost of living materially. 
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If she—this adorable Eve of \ 


ours—would keep a standard \ 
yardstick in the 
house and measure 
the “42 inches 
wide” goods that 
she buys at the big 
retailing-store and, 
finding that it 
measures only 


and measures throughout 
the United States, two at- 
tachés of the Bu- 
reau of Standards 
in Washington, 
and various other 
state and city 
officials have 
agreed, in sub- 
stance, to these 














The top pictures show a form of cheating that eludes all but the sharpest eyed. You pay for what the 
big outside bucket would hold, but you get much less.—Tossing overboard in New York Harbor a 


deck=load of false weights and measures confiscated in stores and at street-stands 


thirty-eight inches, would talk to the store statements. Clement J. Driscoil, commis- 
man like she does to us on lodge night, sioner of weights and measures of the city of 
there might be another appreciable reduc- New York, who has done more than any 
tion in the cost of living, reluctantly granted. man who ever held that office to compel 

If she would honesty among 
insist moreon hon- tradesmen, acqui- 


est weight and esces. 


honest measure “Tf the women 
and less on odd- would only insist 


cent bargains and on getting what 
special sales she they pay for in 
might greatly re- weight, measure, 
duce the ex- A “ regular” false-bottom berry-box. The and quality,” says 
pense account. manufacturer is guilty here Mr. Driscoll, “in- 

The writer, be- stead of looking 
ing a coward, disclaims entirely responsibil- for price alone—if they would just pay 
ity for the fotegoing. Inspectors of weights more attention to the scales and less to the; 





















butcher’s talk about the 
weather, they could reform 
a long line of ‘trade customs’ 
—in other words, stealings 
—that would make a big 
difference in the cost of 


living.” 

Mr. Driscoll, along 
with a great many others 
in similar positions in the 
country, maintains that 





A certain New York oil-can. 
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\ Mr. Aldrich and his tariff iil. 
And there’s you. Also my- 
self. But there isa strange 
something, an indefinable 


quality in the feminine 
make-up, which makes 
the housewife the easy 
prey of the smooth 
tradesman of pliable 
conscience. Mrs. Every 
Woman will walk five 


By means of a string the small inside can was drawn to the top, and the 


purchaser got only a few quarts instead of the full can he paid for.—Commissioner Driscoll, of 
New York, with a fairly good day's bag of false weights and measures 


the cheating that is done, particularly in the 
big cities—cheating through false measures, 
crooked scales, and the sale of disguised 
goods—represents so material a proportion 


of the increase in 
the cost of living 
that has marked 
recent years as 
to be appalling. 

And it cannot 
be successfully de- 
nied that milady’s 
peculiar and ir- 
regular ideas of 


The small dealers’ way of cheating. 


can be fixed this way 





economy are more or less responsible. Of good berries. 


course she isn’t altogether to blame. There’s 





ride would cost. 


Most boxes 


squares to save the nickel that a street-car 
She will turn off the light 
and stumble over furniture in order to save 
four cents a month on the light bill. She will 


quibble and quar- 
rel with half a 
dozen dealers in 
order to get a 
short quart of in- 
ferior berries for 
twelve cents in- 
stead of paying 
fourteen cents 
for a real quart of 


She will count her change 
carefully, suspiciously, insultingly—and trot 
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home with the satisfied calm of those who 
revel in thrift. But she will not take qual- 
ity nor honest quantity into consideration! 
And so she patronizes the dealer who (ap- 
parently) sells cheapest. Inasmuch as she 
does most of the buying the crooked dealer 
is enabled, through her activities, to thrive 
and grow fat and drive the dealer of honest 
weights and standard measures out of busi- 
ness or into dishonesty. ° 

Milady rushes madly down to her favor- 
ite store to take advantage of a “special 
bargain sale” of imported taffeta ribbon, 
“marked down for this day only to 19 cents 
the yard—former price 30 cents the yard.” 
She buys a ten-yard bolt of the ribbon 
(plainly marked ten yards on the outside) 
and goes gaily homeward with nine yards 
of ribbon. 

The thrifty young housewife who does her 
own marketing and has chosen a butcher- 
shop where the fixtures are neat and clean 
and where the butcher and his assistants are 
“just as nice and polite as they can be” 
orders a sirloin steak for dinner, sees it cut 
* and placed on the scale and weighed, “right 
before her very eyes,” while the pleasant 
young man who waits on her is speaking 
politely of the weather—and pays for two 
pounds of steak and a half pound of butch- 
er’s fingers, which have, of course, only been 
used to balance the scale when the dial per- 
sisted in vibrating so rapidly. 

But, in justice to the housewife, it must 
be said in all candor that she isn’t the only 
one victimized. The real nub of the argu- 
ment made by those officials who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject is that she 
could, if she would, become the great re- 
formative force. For the fact is that we are 
all being “buncoed,” “skinned,” “held up,” 
more or less, and that it would be just as 
well for us to speak lightly of the granted 
iniquities of the protective tariff fathered by 
Mr. Payne until we take stock and find out 
how much of the expense we are put to for 
existing is due to the little every-day thiev- 
eries that show up in grocery, meat, cloth- 
ing, dry-goods, and other bills at the end of 
the month. In other words, how much 
do we pay for every month—even at 
supposedly high prices—that we don’t 
get? Ifacertain kind of meat, let us say, is 
selling for twenty cents a pound and you 
ask for five pounds of it, and your butcher 
delivers into your hands but four pounds 
and collects a dollar from you, he increases 


your cost of living, in that particular in- 
stance, just twenty per cent., does he not? 
And if the dry-goods merchant and the ice- 
man and the haberdasher and the coal-man 
and the shoe-string seller and the jeweler 
and ten dozen‘others from whom you are 
compelled to purchase your necessities and 
luxuries take a similar crack at you, they 
increase your cost of living just in proportion 
to the amount they “graft” from you, don’t 
they? 

Over in the East Side in New York city 
they sell geese—mostly “kosher,” which 
means, of course, killed according to Rab- 
binicallaw. But his religion doesn’t prevent 
the “kosher” butcher from slipping a piece 
of lead down the neck of the goose before he 
weighs it. After selling the toothsome fowl 
to the careful housewife, the equally careful 
butcher cuts off the head of the goose afore- 
said sufficiently close to the body to insure 
the safety of his piece of lead, which he needs 
to add a bit to the weight of the next goose. 
There have been discovered enough in- 
stances of this novel use of a lead sinker to 
raise the practice almost to the dignity of 
a “trade custom.” 

Recent investigations go plainly to prove 
that the natural increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and the increase due, no doubt, to the 
imperfections and injustices of the tariff law 
would be minimized, if not wholly overcome, 
if the every-day stealings through the media 
of “fixed” scales, false weights, and short 
measures could be completely stopped. 
Commissioner Driscoll is doing his best to 
stop these stealings in New York city. He 
has at least succeeded in opening the eyes 
of the public to the multiple impositions that 
have been so long and so persistently prac- 
tised. 

“The three big elements with which we 
have to deal,” says Commissioner Driscoll, 
“are package-goods people, dry-goods peo- 
ple, and slaughter-house people. I don’t 
mean, of course, to say that every man who 
puts beans into a can is dishonest, nor that 
all dry-goods wholesalers are cheats. Neither 
do I wish to say that all slaughter-houses 
are conducted dishonestly. But I do want 
to say that the percentage is sickeningly high. 
We’ve caught butchers who stuffed shot 
into the crops of chickens to make them 
weigh more and street-pedlers who used 
dented measures—hundreds of them; but 
their stealings are small and their cases 
easily dealt with. It is the big fellow who 
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is responsible for the crookedness of the little 
one, and it is the big one that I want to 
catch and convict.” 

The wholesaler in any line who puts out 
short-weight or short-measure goods is, of 
course, a criminal. 

But that isn’t the 

worst of it. He 

is a breeder of 
criminals. By 

selling his crooked 
goods to a crooked 
dealer at a price below 
what the wholesaler han- 
dling honest-weight or 
measure goods can sell 
his to an honest dealer 
in the same neighbor- 
hood for, the crooked 
wholesaler 
competes dis- 

honestly. 

Take it 

this 


The upper picture furnishes an illustration of the crudest method of commercial grafting. 
found, with wire and weights attached, in an Avenue A (New York) grocery.—Employees of the 
Department of Weights and Measures destroying a wagon-load of “ arbitrary “ measures 


way: John Smith has been conducting a little 
shop in a quiet neighborhood for twenty 
years. He has always bought his goods from 
Doe & Co., who have dealt in full-weight and 
full-measure stuff. One day William Bilk 
opens a fancy store in the quiet neighborhood 
aforesaid-—-maybe one of a chain of stores— 
and begins to splurge. He advertises certain 
goods at less per pound or yard or quart than 
Smith can buy them 

wholesalefor. Smith is 

~“ puzzled. His customers 

begin to desert him. Hebe- 

comes anxious, desperate. 

He investigates, and finds 

that Bilk is handling short- 

weight goods. He must meet 

that competition. He 

becomes a_ short- 

weighter himself 

or else goes 

out of 

busi- 

ness. 


This scale was 
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One dishonest dealer can, in this way, cor- 
rupt an entire community. And the big 
dealer in New York—the distributing center 
for so many of the nation’s commodities— 
can corruptly influence thousands of small 
dealers throughout the entire country—and 
does. 

Here’s something to show you how it 
happens that a retail meat-dealer, who is in 
many respects an exemplary citizen, be- 
comes a crook every time he sells you a 
lamb-chop. It will also show you that it is 
the ‘man higher up” who is really respon- 
sible for the small and unsatisfying size of 
the chop which you get. Ever notice the 
tempting dressed lamb hung in the shop 
of the butcher you patronize—the carcass 
spread wide open with the filigree work— 
lace effect—in the extreme middle distance? 
There are two wooden sticks (or more) 
which serve to spread the sides of the dressed 
lamb apart and also to hold the fat in place, 
although you don’t know that. Small skew- 
ers are used, also. Well, that pretty filigree 
work didn’t grow there. It is “caul fat” 
taken from a sheep and, in.a great many 
instances, put into the carcass of the lamb 
to hide and disguise inferior meat. It makes 
a skinny lamb look fat. It is placed within 
the carcass of the lamb while the flesh is 
still warm and parts of it adhere to the lamb’s 
carcass. Then the wooden sticks or “sets” 
and the skewers are put in, and you have a 
“‘caul dressed” lamb. 

The dressing is done by the packing- 
house, which sells that lamb to your butcher 
at, say fourteen cents a pound. But it 
charges him for the inserted caul fat and the 
wooden sticks and skewers at the same price. 
This fat, which is salable at but a few cents 
per pound, and the sticks and skewers add 
much to the cost. 

At a hearing of wholesale and retail 
butchers held in the City Hall in New York 
last June the above facts were disclosed. 
There was much other testimony of the 
same general sort at this hearing. It was 
shown that it is a common custom to sell 
pork-loins packed in heavy paraffin paper 
and to charge for the paper at the price of 
the meat; that is, this heavy paper is 
charged for by the packer when he sells the 
meat to the retailer. 

What’s the result of all this? 

First of all, it makes the retailer resentful. 
He knows that he is being “skinned” by the 
wholesaler. Whereupon he, in turn, takes 


it out of the customer. Soon he becomes 
educated in the high and delicate art of 
“trade custom.” Hestarted in business with 
a spring scale that cost him, say twenty 
dollars. It is a good, honest scale. But 
when he weighs a leg of lamb on it he finds 
it not only profitable, but very safe, to hold 
on to the end of the bone (to balance it and 
keep the leg from falling off the perfectly 
flat scale, of course) and weigh in the 
weight of his hand and as much additional 
pressure as he can exert without attracting 
your attention. 

“Fine day, Mrs. Smith,” remarks the 
affable butcher, who has just examined the 
invoice from the wholesaler. “It looks like 
rain though, doesn’t it?” 

Mrs. Smith glances toward the window to 
cast her critical eye on the weather signs 
and—it costs her the price of half a pound 
of meat. 

“T want a job as helper,” announces a 
dapper young man as he enters the shop of 
a butcher in the smart district in Chicago or 
St. Louis or Cincinnati or San Francisco. 

The proprietor’ looks him over, sees that 
he has intelligence, and asks him how much 
per week he’ll work for. The applicant 
states his figure. 

“Can you make it on the scales?” asks 
the butcher. 

“Can I? Sure.” 

You need no explanation of this, beloved. 
It simply means that you are paying the 
wages of the butcher’s helper. 

It’s easy money—shamefully easy. Then 
one fine day a well-dressed person, male and 
suave, drops into the shop and asks for an 
audience with the proprietor. The “boss” 
grants the audience out in the back room 
and ascertains that the caller is the agent 
for a new sort of a computing scale, one that 
will tell you at a glance how much 1814 
pouncs of mutton would come to at 9/4 
cents a pound. 

“And big profits on the side,” whispers 
the persuasive agent. ‘Come down to the 
Splash Hotel and have dinner with me, and 
T’ll show you how to double your profits.” 

And we—us butchers—go down to the 
Splash Hotel and drink wine with the agent 
and replace our twenty-dollar spring scales, 
scales that haveserved us well and faithfully, 
that have been robbing our customers with 
ease and abandon for a number of years, 
with a set of computing scales that cost $120 
each, but are warranted to make even a 
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Who pays for the ice that melts? 
You do 


novice proficient in highway 
robbery in two lessons. The 
old spring scales, in the hands 
of an expert, were capable 
of only ordinary petit lar- 
ceny. These beautiful works 
of art are of the grand- 
larceny order. So we take 
them. 

Not that these computing 
scales are all crooked per se, but 
that they are so easily manipu- 
lated that an honest butcher has to 
hire a small boy to watch him to keep 
him pure and undefiled. It is an actual 
fact that some computing-scale companies 
have put salesmen on the road trained and 
instructed to show butchers and grocers 
and others who purchase their scales how 
to cheat. 

“And these crooks,” complains Com- 
missioner Driscoll, “receive annual salaries 
and commissions aggregating twelve thou- 
sand dollars for teaching merchants how to 
be dishonest, while the sixteen inspectors 
allowed me for the whole immense city of 
New York receive but from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year each for teaching and 
compelling honesty.” 

Nearly forty-five per cent. of all the 
scales in use (as shown by evidence se- 
‘cured in New York and Chicago) are in- 
correct, mostly through design, occasion- 
ally through inattention or carelessness. 

Over sixty-five per cent. of the weights 
examined by inspectors in America’s two 
leading cities were found to be crooked. 
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Nearly sixty per cent. of the measures 
were fixed to swindle. 

Vastly more than half of the milk-bot- 
tles commonly in use in New York— 
eighty-three per cent. of the pint bottles, 
in fact—were found to be short. 

Eight-tenths of the loaves of bread sold 
by New York bakeries as sixteen-ounce 
loaves were found to be short. 


A profit is certain 
on this scale, which 
starts at one pound 


found to hold 
less than the 
standards re- 
quire. False 
bottoms are so 
common that 
buyers have 
come to look on 
them as a mere 
detail in the con- 
struction of the 
box. Many 
boxes have been 
found to be fifty 
per cent. short. 

Goat-meat is 
wholesome, but 


Almost half the berry-boxes have been 









Inspecting dry measures 
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it is coarser and cheaper than mutton. Yet 
thousands upon thousands of pounds of it 
are sold in various cities of this country for 
mutton and at mutton prices. Some cases 
have been reported where it was sold for 
lamb. 

The cake of ice which is supposed to weigh 
300 pounds varies greatly in weight, accord- 
ing to the season and the demand. In sum- 
mer it usually weighs about 240 pounds 
when it starts from the ice-house. Of course 
it becomes still lighter through melting. The 
ice-man pretends to weigh five or ten cents’ 
worth for you, usually guesses at it, and is an 
adept at guessing in favor of the company. 
He has to make a 240-pound cake of ice go 
as far as a 300-pound cake is supposed to go. 
You have to pay for the difference. Graft, 
pure graft. Did you ever re-weigh your ice? 

Coal purchased in small quantities is very 
often grossly underweight. The poor family 
that has to buy it by the bushel sometimes 
pays at the rate of twenty dollars a ton. 
The rich man who buys it by the car-load 
seldom knows what sort of an honorarium(?) 
his trusted employees are receiving from the 
coal company to wink at short weights. 

It is customary for the man who delivers 
oil from a wagon to pay the oil company for 
what he sells. That is, the company charges 
him for the amount of oil supplied to his 
tank-wagon in the morning when he starts 
on his rounds. For that which remains in 
the wagon when he returns at night he 
secures a rebate. He makes his own collec- 
tions. Wherefore the driver, if he be in- 
clined to dishonesty, cheats the customer. 
In New York city a graduate of Oxford 
University was discovered driving an oil- 
wagon and getting rich at it. He was paid 
fourteen dollars a week. He paid a helper 
twelve dollars a week. By cheating the 
customers in short-measuring the oil he ad- 
mitted to profits of $12,000 a year. 

“T couldn’t do nearly as well in one of the 
professions,” he naively explained. 

The junk-man cheats you, almost with- 
out exception. Nearly every scale used by 
itinerant junk-collectors so far examined by 
the inspectors was found to have a “stop 
place” on it. That is, it was'so set that if 
you hung an elephant on it he wouldn’t 
weigh a bit more than a good-sized dog. 

Even shoe-laces have been sold under false 
measurements. Inspectors have found them 
from two to six inches shorter than the mark- 
ings on the boxes indicated. This doesn’t 


make much difference to the customer, you 
say, because he merely wants a lace that 
will fit his shoe. True. But it shows the 
system. The shoe-lace salesman, out on the 
road, who is selling a short lace can under- 
sell the salesman who is working for an 
honest house and take histrade away. Some- 
body has to suffer. 

Hot-water bottles will seldom hold the 
amount of water that they are supposed to 
hold when you buy them. Instances have 
been noted where a “two quart” bottle and 
a “one quart” bottle were exactly the same 
size. The dealer sold one filled and the 
other empty and it made them /ook different. 

Potato-barrels, under the laws of New 
York, are required to hold 174 pounds of 
potatoes. When Commissioner Driscoll 
started his crusade he didn’t find a barrel 
in the entire city that contained over 140 
pounds. 

When you buy a barrel of flour it is nearly 
always four pounds short of the professed 
weight, There are thousands of barrels of 
flour sold in this country in a year, and the 
amount of money paid for flour that is not 
received would lift whole communities of 
the poor and needy into opulence. 

That jar of bacon which you buy, sup- 
posed to contain a pound, contains, in many 
cases, only six-tenths of a pound. But you 
paid for a pound! 

There is a bottle industry in this country 
that furnishes “three ounce” bottles—for 
drugs, understand—no one of which will 
hold within half an ounce of the amount 
stated. 

When you and I were young we used to 
get bully crackers from the village grocery 
out of a barrel. You never tasted better 
crackers in your life, now did you? Of 
course you can still get ’em, even in the big 
centers, but many people prefer the package 
sort. You don’t get as many in a package 
as you used to in bulk, although they are, 
no doubt, more nearly germless and fly- 
speckless than the crackers of our youth. 
But here’s a side light. One firm formerly 
put out crackers that were square in shape, 
They sold well, and a nation-wide trade was 
built up in an incredibly short while. Then 
some grasping genius in the employ of the 
big concern conceived the idea of cutting off 
the corners of these square crackers. This 
was done. The price of the crackers was not 
lowered. But ihe manufacturers received 
$50,000 additional profit a year because of 
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spectors appeared the head of 
the company welcomed them 
joyfully, assured them that 
his store dealt only in 
honestly marked goods, 
and called the manager 
of the sheeting depart- 
ment to the office to 
instruct him to “show 
the gentlemen 
around.” The usual 
crooked markings were 
found on the sheets and 
pointed out to the 
shocked proprietor. The 
inspectors also called 
his attention 


those amputated corners. 
Doesn’t that have at least 
a slight bearing on the 
cost of living? 

It has been found 
that a large proportion 
of the sheets that your 
wife buys at your vil- 
lage general store or 
your big city store 
are marked seventy- 
two by ninety inches. 
They actually measure 
sixty-eight by eighty- 
eight inches. Why? 
Trade custom! Is it 
honest? 








to “pure silk” goods 
that contained hardly a 
trace of silk; to “pure 
woolens, guaranteed,” 
that were largely cotton; 
to laces that were not as 
represented, and to so 
many little, petty falsi- 
ties that the proprietor 
know these things in was completely unstrung. 
some cases. They “Why, Inever dreamed 
have Be Ver STeR The dented milk-cans are legion, and the dents that we were cheating,” 
taken the trouble to — always push in. What of it? There isno he said. The markings 


Blankets are 
marked “Eight 
quarters,” meaning 
eight quarter-yards. 
There isn’t that 
much goods in them. 

It happens that 
even the proprietors 
of the stores do not 


investigate their own milk where the dents are—and somebody on the goods are trade 
trade customs In pays.—Commissioner Driscoll testing the customs 

: : * yardstick ™ of a street-pedler in New oe ca “ ‘ 
one big department- Vick--Sadine Ge leax oe In justice to this big 


store when the in- law in the rag-man’s heart dealer and, in fact, to all 
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the dry-goods houses of standing in the 
country, it should be stated that the in- 
terference of the inspectors and the activ- 
ity of Collector Loeb in requiring that im- 
ported goods be honestly marked have been 
welcomed. The American importer and 
dealer has for years been bound down by 
the trade custom of receiving falsely marked 
foreign goods, and he didn’t relish it when 
he stopped to give it a thought. 

The word “sterling,” stamped on silver, 
which was formerly a mark of quality, 
means little or nothing in these days of de- 
ception. Nor does “carat” as applied to 
gold have any real meaning except in the 
high-priced jewelry-stores. 

Out of approximately 500,000 milk-cans 


in Greater New York not one per cent. of 


them was found to hold the forty quarts which 
the law requires. The common method of 
cheating the milk-consumer and small dealer 
(who in turn cheats the consumer) is to dent 
the milk-can. That looks innocent enough 
—a dent in a can; but it reduces the can’s 
capacity in exact proportion to the size of 
the dent. And it is notable that the number 
of cans where the dents are outward is en- 
tirely negligible. 

In the canning of fruits the disregard for 
legal regulations in the matter of using 
standard-size cans and jars is general. A 
quart can of peaches, for instance, seldom 
means a quart of peaches—not by from eight 
to ten per cent. 

In the market-places of the cities arbi- 
trary measures—that is, buckets and tubs 
and receptacles of various sorts that have no 
standard sizes—are much used. 

In some grocery-stores officials have found 
that a special set of weights have been kept on 
hand by the thrifty shopkeepers, to be used 
on rush nights—light weights, of course. 

Thousands of false scales, crooked meas- 
ures, and “doctored” weights have been 
confiscated by the authorities in New York, 
taken out to sea,and dumped into the depths. 
And still the cheating goes on and on. It 
is hard to eradicate trade customs of that 
sort. When Commissioner Driscoll’s men 
made some of their first raids on street- 
venders, push-cart men, and hucksters they 
confiscated wagon-loads of false measures. 
The push-cart folk were indignant, but not 
discouraged. Another round made on the 
following day by the inspecting force found 
a large percentage of the same venders do- 
ing business at the old stands in the old 
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way. They had simply secured more {false 
measures and gone back into the petit- 
larceny business. It required arrests and 
fines to make them honest. 

Congress has passed pure-food laws, the 
states have their statutes for the preserva- 
tion of foods, and here and there municipal- 
ities are vigorously inspecting and condemn- 
ing adulterated and short-weight food-stuffs 
and confiscating and destroying false weights 
and lying measures. And in scores of lab- 
oratories throughout the country skilled 
chemists are working into the night in their 
efforts to discover substitutes for the foods 
for which you pay your money; great firms 
and corporations are offering munificent re- 
wards for chemical combinations that will 
enable them to adulterate this article or 
that or to substitute something for it that 
cannot be readily detected by the consumer. 
In many instances, of course, the substitute 
is presented to the public as superior to the 
original article—maybe it is, nature has 
been improved upon in many lines by inven- 
tiveman; but inmany moreinstances the dis- 
covery made by the keen laboratory worker is 
superior only asa money-getter. It enables 
the fortunate manufacturer or packer who 
secures it to undersell his competitor in the 
business and, in turn, compels the competitor 
to resort to some other method to offset his 
rival’s advantage. And so it goes. 

The Bureau of Standards, in Washington, 
is making an effort to arouse interest in 
the matter of accurate weighing by the stand- 
ardizing of weights and measures among the 
states, and there are indications that the 
work will bear much fruit. Annually a 
national conference, composed of delegates 
from municipalities throughout the Union, 
meets in Washington to discuss ways and 
means to checkmate the cheater and to 
standardize measures: 

There is an International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures which has for its 
object the adoption of uniform units of 
weight by all nations, but it hasn’t accom- 
plished much to date. It may, in time. 

But the important thing is to arouse the 
people, particularly of lax America, to a 
realization of the fact that some, at least, 
of their indignation in relation to the high 
cost of living is being misdirected. What’s 
the use of crying about the cost of food-stufis 
when you don’t insist on getting what you 
pay for, even at the highest prices? 

Make your wife use scales and a yardstick. 
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HOW LOVE RODE TO VICTORY IN A PATRIARCHAL MACHINE 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by J. D. Gleason 


F I could prove to the satisfaction of 
all mankind that the acquisition of 
wealth does not, in itself, bring happi- 
ness, I would expect the Nobel prize. 

For then we countless millions who strug- 
gle but do not achieve would abandon the 
strife and seek happiness in other direc- 
tions, in which it is more easily found. And 
they would probably put roses on my grave. 
But, unfortunately, while I know it to be 
true I cannot prove it in such a way that 
Schmittberger—who eats only two meals a 
day in order that he may buy a tenement- 
house— will change his whole mode of living 
and try to find happiness in cultivating his 
mind. 

Be all of which as it may, Rosie Levinsky 
was unhappy. She had been unhappy for 
nearly a month, and her heart was slowly 
breaking into a thousand tiny pieces. Davy 
Koplik had told’ her that he loved her, and 
although Rosie had known it a long time 
and had also known that he was going to 
tell her so the avowal gave her the greatest 
joy she had ever known in her life. And all 
that night she built a beautiful airy castle 
of happiness in which she dreamed that 
Davy and she would spend the rest of their 
lives. The next morning the castle vanished. 

“Davy Koplik?” said her father. “Who 
iss it?” 

“Why, papa, you know him! I introduced 
you to him at the Purim ball,” replied Rosie 
in an aggrieved tone. Then Levinsky’s eye- 
brows rose nearly an inch. 

“You don’t mean dot snip uf a reporter 
vot writes for der Yiddishe Gazette, iss it?”’ 

Rosie’s crestfallen countenance betrayed 
the young man’s identity. Levinsky did not 
even frown. 

“Rosie,” he said calmly, “ven I vork hard 
all my life to safe up money so dot my 
daughter gets a goot husband unt den gif 
it all to a man vot writes lies for der news- 
papers unt ain’t got a cent unt couldn’t 


make a cent unt don’t know so much about 
bizness as a horse, den der time hass come to 
chump into der East Riffer! Don’t be a 
fool! Unt if I hear Dafy vot’s-his-hame off 
you again toOdessa you go by grandmamma 
unt get some sense.” 

Then Levinsky lit a cigar and began to 
read the Viddishe Gazette, while Rosie retired 
to her room and wept. She’ obeyed her 
father’s injunction not to mention Davy’s 
name, for she knew his temper well and 
knew that if he became seriously annoyed 
he would not hesitate to send her to her 
grandmother in Russia. Levinsky had 
fared well in business, and while he was 
celebrated throughout the East Side for the 
tenacity with which he could hold on to @ 
penny and for the agony with which he 
parted with it, his parsimony ended at his 
door. Rosie, his only child, could have all 
that money could buy. In return for this 
concession Levinsky ruled her life with a 
rod of iron and expected his slightest nod 
to be obeyed. 

When Rosie told Davy of her father’s 
cruel dictum, Davy smiled. 

“Because I’m not a money-maker, hey?” 
he said. 

“T know you could make money if you 
wanted to,” said Rosie with that confidence 
in her beloved which is the queerest thing 
about love, “but papa doesn’t believe it.” 

“You bet I could make money,” said 
Davy, his jaw unconsciously squaring it- 
self into firmer lines. “I suppose your 
father doesn’t believe some men wouldn’t 
try to make money even if they could?” 
Rosie nodded. Somehow or other, it sud- 
denly dawned on her that that was rather a 
difficult proposition for anyone to believe. 

“Well,” said Davy, “maybe I’d better 
show him that I have a good business head.” 

A few days later Mo Manushefsky, the 
wine-merchant, called upon Levinsky, and 
was received with all the cordiality and 
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respect which the rich invariably accord to 
the rich; for Manushefsky owned even more 
real estate than Levinsky. 

“How are you to-day?” said Manushef- 
sky, who, by the way, had never spoken to 
Levinsky before in his life. 

“T’m fine! How are you?” responded 
Levinsky. 

“Tip-top,”” replied Manushefsky. 
haf a mutual friend, ain’t it?” 

“Who iss it?” asked Levinsky in sur- 
prise. 

“Davy Koplik uf der Yiddishe Gazeite.”- 

Levinsky frowned. “Dere iss private 
reasons v’y der name iss not velcome by me. 
But vot can I do for you?” 

“Oh, I chust mentioned Davy because he 
iss my cousin; he has not’ing to do mit my 
bizness.” 

“Your cousin?” exclaimed Levinsky. “TI 
didn’t know it. But it makes no difference. 
He ain’t got no bizness sense.” 

“T agree mit you,” said Manushefsky. 
“But Davv hass mit der situation not’ing 
to do. I am der president uf der B’rith 
Sholem society, unt ve iss anxious to haf you 
join by us.” 

Levinsky shook his head. “I couldn’t 
spend money on dot secret-society bizness. 
Nefer vould I belong to not’ing.” 

“You get a benefit ven you have sick- 
ness,” urged Manushefsky. 

“Ven I haf sickness I take care uf my- 
self,” said Levinsky. 

“Ve haf entertainments ef’ry week.” 

“Dey only cost money.” 

“Ef’rv member swears dot he iss your 
brudder ven you are in trouble unt goes der 
whole limit to help you out.” 

Levinsky grinned. “Trouble iss trouble 
enough. Brudders iss only more trouble.” 

Manushefsky wiped his brow with the air 
of a man who had realized beforehand that 
he would fail in his mission and was glad 
that it was over. “Vell, vell, “he said, 
“ef’ry man hass his own mind. Anyvay, 
Mr. Levinsky, dot’s no reason v’y you unt 
me shouldn’t be goot friends. I haf my 
otomobile by der door, unt if you unt your 
fam’ly vill come along for a ride mit me in 
der Central Park it vill be a pleasure unt a 
honor, unt it don’t cost a cent!” 

Then Levinsky fairly beamed upon 
him. Manushefsky’s automobile was famed 
throughout the Ghetto, and lucky indeed 
did those deem themselves who had the good 
fortune to be invited to ride in it. For the 
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expenses of automobiling are confined to the 
owner; the joy of the invited guests is un- 
alloyed. 

“My fam’ly,” said Levinsky, “iss only 
Rosie unt me. It gifs me great pleasure to 
accept der invitation, unt I vill be ready in 
vun second. Rosie”; he cried, “hurry up! 
Mr. Manushefsky iss taking us for a ride in 
his otomobile.” 

Facilis descensus! They had not ridden 
a mile when Rosie turned to her father with 
a joyful smile and said: “Oh, papa, isn’t 
this lovely! Isn’t it wonderful! I wish you 
would get an automobile.” And, after a 
pause: “Won’t you, papa? Please?” 

Levinsky had not seen Rosie smile for 
many days, and his heart was gladdened. 
But automobiles cost money. And Lev- 
insky groaned. 

“Tf it iss not toofresh, Mr. Manushefsky,”’ 
he asked, “vot costs such a machine like 
dis?” 

“Dis otomobile costs t’ree t’ousand dol- 
lars,’’ answered Manushefsky proudly. But 
seeing Levinsky’s countenance fall, he added 
hastily, “But dere iss cheaper vuns vot iss 
chust as goot.” 

““How much cheaper?” asked Levinsky. 

“Vell, for instance, I haf got vun vot I 
don’t use vot I vill sell you for eight hunterd 
dollars—no, I make it six hunterd dollars— 
no, I tell you vot I do, Mr. Levinsky. See- 
ing it iss you unt der young lady iss so crazy 
to get vun, I make it five hunterd dollars, 
unt you can pay me ven you like.” 

Rosie uttered a scream of delight. ‘Oh, 
papa!” she exclaimed. “Think of it! An 
automobile for five hundred dollars! Ain’t 
Mr. Manushefsky good!” 

Her father glared at her. ‘“Ain’t five 
hunterd dollars goot, too?” he asked. 
“Maybe you tink five hunterd dollars 
grows on ef’ry tree. Five hunterd dollars, 
young lady, iss five hunterd dollars, unt you 
can put dot in your hat unt smoke it.” 

But ere the ride had ended Levinsky fell. 
“Vot vill der terms be?” he asked. 

‘Suppose you pay ten dollars ef’ry veek,”’ 
said Manushefsky. “Could your own brud- 
der do better as dot?” 

Levinsky sighed. No human being could 
ask for easier terms, and, with Rosie clinging 
to his arm and gazing pleadingly into his 
face, he knew there was no escape. 

“T take it,” he said. “Send it around by 
my house.” 

“T vill bring der otomobile around myself 
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to-morrow,” said Manusheisky, “unt I vill 
show you how to run it so goot dot you 
vouldn’t need a shofer.”’ 

““A shofer,” said Levinsky in a tone of 
finality, “iss somet’ing vot I vouldn’t efen 
listen to for a second. Five hunterd dollars 
iss der beginning unt der end.” 

The following day Manushefsky brought 
the automobile to the door. Levinsky heard 
it coming two blocks away. 

“Vot’s der matter mit it?” he asked. 

“Der matter?” said Manushefsky indig- 
nantly. “Not’ing iss der matter. She only 
needs a little exercise. I haf not used her for 
six veeks, unt ven she has run a whole day 
she iss fine. All she needs iss new paint.” 

Levinsky studied the car thoughtfully. 
“Vot costs der paint?” 

“Mr. Levinsky,’ said Manushefsky, 
“bring der car to me next veek, unt I haf 
my shofer paint it for not’ing. Can I do 
fairer as dot?” 

Like one who, at the foot of the gallows, 
learns there is no reprieve, Levinsky went to 
his fate. “‘Show me how it iss run,” was all 
he said. 

Manushefsky took him around the block 
several times and explained the mechanism 
of the car. There is hardly anything in life 
so easy to learn as the management of an 
automobile while it keeps going. After half 
an hour’s instruction Levinsky essayed it 
for himself, and when he found how easy it 
was his spirits rose, and soon he succumbed 
entirely to the exhilaration of running the 
car all by himself. 

“Tt iss fine!” he exclaimed. 
noise it makes?”’ 

Manushefsky listened intently to the 
queer sounds that emanated from all parts 
of the car. “Don’t worry, friend Levinsky,” 
he said. “‘Ef’ryt’ing isO. K. NowI haf a 
engagement unt must leafe you. Let us 
stop unt sign der agreement. You can run 
the car fine all by yourself. Nefer haf I seen 
a man vot picked it up so quick. If dere iss 
anyt’ing vot you vant to know you can call 
me on der telephone.” 

The contract was drawn up and signed, 
and Levinsky determined to take a ride to 
the open country in the Bronx where he 
could practise all sorts of maneuvres with 
the car and gain perfect mastery over it. 
To his great delight the car kept going. 
True, it seemed impossible for him to keep 
it going in a perfectly straight line, and the 
groaning, creaking, wheezing, clanking, and 
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grinding of all the parts made him quite 
nervous, but the motion and the breeze and 
the feeling that he was master of this mass 
of moving machinery all tended to cheer 
him, and, on the whole, Levinsky was in- 
tensely happy. 

How it happened Levinsky did not know, 
does not know, and never will know, but at 
a moment when all seemed going well and 
when he, his ear attuned to the discordant 
noises of the car, was leaning backward in 
the driver’s seat enjoying his mastery over 
it, the automobile left its forward path, 
described a quarter of a circle, and crashed 
into a telegraph pole. For an instant the 
noise was terrific, and then all became quiet. 
Levinsky found himself unhurt in the middle 
of a mass of wreckage, holding convulsively 
to what was left of the steering-wheel. As 
to the car itself, I have looked in vain 
through a ‘Treasury of Words in the Eng- 
lish Language” for one that would perfectly 
describe its condition. It was smashed, 
busted, demolished, crushed, disintegrated, 
extinguished, collapsed, destroyed, smither- 
eened, annihilated, and hors de combat. And 
even worse. Levinsky picked up one of the 
pieces and gazed at it blankly. Then he laid 
it down again and boarded a street-car. 

As soon as he reached home he called’ 
Manushefsky on the telephone. “It iss 
broke,” he said. “It hit der telegraft pole, 
unt ef’ryt’ing vent.” 

“Dit you change der gear from first to 
second speed?”’ asked Manushefsky in a 
voice that sent a chill down Levinsky’s spine. 

“N-n-no. I don’t know vot I dit!” 

“Didn’t I tell you to be careful unt change 
dot speed ven der carbureter made a loud 
noise? Mr. Levinsky, I vash my hand uf 
der whole responsibility.” And Manushef- 
sky hung up the receiver. 

A few hours later a truckman brought the 
débris to Levinsky’s house, but Levinsky 
refused to accept it. 

“Take it by Mr. Manushefsky,” he said. 
“Maybe he can fix it up.” That evening 
he received a note from Manushefsky. 

“T am surprised with such behavior,” it 
ran. “I have your automobile at your dis- 
posal in my garage and paid bearer five 
dollars ($5) for which please send check. 
As you did not follow instructions which I 
see from careful examination of carbureter 
and engine rod it is your own fault. Shall 
expect weekly payment of ten dollars ($10) 
at my office.” 
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Levinsky almost wept. He had for the 
moment forgotten that the automobile was 
still to be paid for, and the recollection of 
his agreement came upon him with terrific 
force. ‘“‘Nefer! Nefer! Nefer!” he cried. 
“Not vun cent to dot loafer.” 

He telephoned to his lawyer, and ex- 
plained the situation to him. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Levinsky,” said the 
lawyer, ‘‘but I see no way out of it for you. 
A contract is a contract. You should have 
had the car examined by an expert before 
you bought it. Did you have a guarantee?” 

Levinsky hung up the receiver without 
answering. 


To describe the emotions of Levinsky 
during the month that followed would re- 
quire several volumes. For six days each 
week he was plunged in an agony of despair, 
bemoaning his misfortune and cursing his 
own folly in entering upon such an idiotic 
agreement with Manushefsky. Upon the 
seventh day Manushefsky’s messenger ap- 
peared with a demand for ten dollars. Time 
is generally supposed to mitigate all sorrows. 
Time served only to deepen Levinsky’s 
gloom. Each payment caused a greater 
wrench than the preceding one. The auto- 
mobile faded more and more into the past, 
but the payments to come loomed bigger 
and bigger in the future. One day—to be 
more exact, it was in the middle of the night, 
while Levinsky lay abed pondering over his 
unfortunate situation—a brilliant idea came 
to his mind. He happened to remember the 
accursed day when he first met Manushef- 
sky, and he thought of the society of B’rith 
Sholem. He would join it, and then appeal 
to Manushefsky as his brother to release him 
from that awful pact. Manushefsky might 
insist upon a compromise, but he could not 
make his terms too harsh. Levinsky fairly 
laughed aloud. Why hadn’t he thought of 
that before? 

Within a week Levinsky became a mem- 
ber of the B’rith Sholem. Then he called 
upon Manushefsky and gave him the mystic 
grip and mystic wink and gaily whispered 
the mystic word in his ear. Manushefsky 
embraced him. 

“Brudder Levinsky,” he cried, “I vos 
der happiest man in New York ven I hoid 
you vos a brudder uf der order. Velcome 
to us!” 

“Brudder Manushefsky,” said Levinsky, 
“remember I come to you as my closest 


brudder in der order uf B’rith Sholem. I 
don’t say not’ing about making such a fool 
uf myself, but, between brudder unt brudder, 
let us get finished mit dis foolishness unt be 
goot friends.” 

Manushefsky gazed at him in surprise, 
and then, his brow suddenly clearing: “ Ah, 
yes! Now I know vot you mean. But v’y 
didn’t you come yesterday? Only yesterday 
morning I sold out der claim vot I had 
against you to my cousin, Davy Koplik. 
Vot dit you say?” 

Levinsky paused at the door to repeat it. 
“Vot dit Isaid? I said you vos a loafer, unt 
your cousin Davy Koplik iss a loafer, unt 
der B’rith Sholems iss all loafers. Der 
brudders for life uf der B’rith Sholem! 
Bah!” And he rushed from the room. 

At the end of the week Davy Koplik called 
in person. There was a cold-blooded, busi- 
nesslike air about him that Levinsky had 
never observed before, and Levinsky did 
not like it. 

““Er—Mr. Levinsky,” said Davy, very 
slowly and deliberately, “I—er—have pur- 
chased a claim against you amounting to— 
er—ten dollars a—er—week. I have con- 
sulted my—er—lawyer, and he assures me 
the claim is perfectly—er—good. As I shall 
have to call every—er—week, we may as 
well—er—understand each other. Do you 
intend to—er—pay willingly or would you 
prefer that I should—er—sue you?” 

Levinsky handed him ten dollars. “Out 
uf my house, you loafer. You haf der 
money. Out, I said it!” 

Davy bowed and departed. At the end of 
the following week he appeared again. ‘Ten 
dollars, and I go,” was all he said. 

Levinsky had passed a miserable week. 
He gazed at Davy imploringly, but Davy’s 
face was adamant. Levinsky paid the 
money, and when Davy had gone he sat 
down and began to figure out how much he 
had paid and how much more he would have 
to pay. Rosie found him pale and dejected, 
gazing at the figures. Rosie, by the way, 
had never opened her mouth about the 
automobile since the day of the accident. 

“Papa,” she said, “you look sick. I am 
worried about you.” 

“T am vorried about myself, Rosie,” he 
said. “Iam a awful fool.” 

“Oh, no, papa. I think you’re very, very 
smart. You only made one mistake in your 
whole life. But I wish you would go and 
see a doctor. You don’t look well.” 
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“Vot mistake dit I make?” asked Levin- 
sky, sitting up straight. ‘About dot oto- 
mobile vot—” 

“Oh, no, papa. I never thought about 
the automobile. I was thinking of Davy. 
If you only knew how unhappy I was.” 
And, throwing her arms around her father’s 
neck, Rosie burst into tears. 

Levinsky sat perfectly still for a few mo- 
ments, allowing Rosie’s tears to trickle down 
his neck. Then he began to stroke her hair. 

“Do you lofe him such a awful lot, Rosie?” 
he asked. 

“Y-yes!”’ sobbed Rosie. “I—I am sure I 
will die if I don’t marry him. He is so 
lovely!” 

Levinsky sat plunged in thought for quite 
a long time, stroking Rosie’s hair with one 
handand tugging at his beard with the other. 

“Vun t’ing I vill say for him,” he finally 
vouchsafed. ‘He vould make a fine col- 
lector.” 

“Well, sir, to make a long story short—”’ 
it took about a week. To be perfectly exact, 
it took just six days, because Davy was due 
on the seventh day. 

“Vell, Rosie,” her father said, “I suppose 
if you got to haf him you got to haf him? 
Ain’t it? So take him unt be happy. But 
I don’t vant to haf no more foolishness about 
dot ten dollars ef’ry week. You make dot 
goot unt clear to him.” 

“What ten dollars?”’ asked Rosie inno- 
cently. “I don’t know what you mean?” 

“‘Nefer mind vot I mean,” said Levinsky, 
reddening. ‘‘Chust say vot I told you. 
No more ten dollars bizness. Davy vill 
understand.” 


Tt was a great wedding. There was feast- 
ing a.id dancing far into the night. Every- 
body kissed the bride, and everybody con- 
gratulated the bridegroom. And Levinsky 
embraced all his friends and forgave all his 
enemies. 

“Vun t’ing,” he said to Manushefsky, as 
they sat over a bottle of wine, “vot I hope 
you nefer vill t’ink iss dot I changed my 
mind on account uf dot otomobile bizness.” 

“No,. sir-ee,” said Manushefsky. “I 
know you better as dot!” 

“Sure,” said Levinsky. “I chust found 
out dot Rosie is crazy about him, unt ven I 
stopped to t’ink, v’y I couldn’t find not’ing 
against him. He ain’t a money-maker, but 
his heart iss O. K. I haf money enough for 
all uf us.” 


“Sure,” said Manushefsky, “unt on 
Chanuary first I take Davy into my bizness. 
I need a partner mit a head like he hass on 
his shoulders.” 

Levinsky gazed at him in amazement. 
“You t’ink maybe he iss a bizness man?” 

‘A bizness man?” repeated Manushefsky. 
“He iss a Napoleon! Dot otomobile vot he 
sold you—” 

“Vot Davy sold me?” 

“Sure! Didn’t nobody tell you? I vos 
only doing it for him. He concocted der 
whole scheme.” 

“He vot?” asked Levinsky, puzzled. 

“Concocted der scheme. Concocted. 
Dot means he t’inked it out unt got it up.” 

“Concocted? H’m! Dot’s a new void 
vot I nefer hoid before. But go on. Vot 
scheme dit he concoct?”’ 

“Oh, dot’s all dere iss. He chust bought 
it for vun hunterd dollars unt told me how I 
could sell it to you for five hunterd. Rosie 
vos in der scheme, too.” 

Levinsky carefully stroked his beard, 
poured out another glass for Manushefsky 
and one for himself, and, with one eye 
closed, sat staring at the ceiling. Suddenly 
he said, 

“But how dit he know I vos going to get 
smashed up so quick?” 

Manushefsky looked bored. ‘He didn’t 
haf to know it. V’y, Mr. Levinsky, ven I vos 
riding in dot otomobile mit you I expected 
ef’ry minute it vould go in pieces. It didn’t 
take a fortune-teller to know dot it couldn’t 
last two hours if you tried to make it go. 


You chust had a accident. If it hadn’t been 
‘for der telegraft pole it vould haf busted 


anyvay. Some parts in der inside he had 
tied up mit ropes.” 

‘“““Concoct!’ Iss dot der void? He con- 
cocted der scheme. H’m!”’ 

“Sure!” said Manushefsky. ‘He says 
to me, ‘Cousin,’ he says, ‘I vill show Rosie’s 
old man dot I can be chust as goot a svindler 
as all der odder fellers vot get rich. I vill 
show him I know how to make money.’ 
So, you see, Brudder Levinsky, a man mit 
such a head on hiss shoulders iss chust vot 
ve need in der wholesale wine bizness.” 

Levinsky sat long and silently, staring at 
the ceiling, always with one eye closed and 
his throat working as though he were swal- 
lowing invisible lumps. Finally a smile 
overspread his face. ‘“Brudder Manushef- 
sky,” he said, “it’s no use talking. Davy 
Koplik sure iss a fine concocter!” 
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The Spanish Pretender, Don Jaime de Bourbon, with his sister, Princess Beatrice of Massimo, 


and her children 


Epiror’s Note. 


Spain’s conflict with the Vatican and the probability of a Carlist. rebellion in the near 


future add interest to this sketch of the man whom five million Spaniards think should be holding down 


the throne occupied by King Alfonso. 


is an intimate friend of Prince Don Jaime de Bourbon and knows whereof he 


picturesque Spanish Pretender. 


HE circumstances responsible for 
the present curious political con- 
ditions in Spain are not generally 
understood. If they were, much 

of the mystery surrounding the present ex- 
citement there would be dispelled. In view 
of the strong probability that much more 
serious outbreaks than those of recent 
months will occur in Spain during the next 
year, it is worth while that these conditions 
be clearly and carefully stated. 

By the provisions of what is known as the 
Salic law no woman could inherit the throne 
of Spain. This law, which originated in the 
fifth century among the Salian Franks, was 
introduced into Spain in 1714 by Philip V. 
Up to the year 1830 no one in Spain thought 
of questioning the integrity of this ancient 
law, but in that year Ferdinand VII abol- 
ished it and substituted the Visigothic law, 
which provides for succession to the throne 
of women. This law had been operative in 


Captain James F. J. Archibald, the author of the following sketch, 


speaks in describing the 


Spain in times long gone by, but its restora- 
tion was clearly an arbitrary exercise of 
kingly power, in favor of the succession of 
Ferdinand’s daughter, Isabella. 

To the impartial student of history it is 
clear, then, that by the real historic law of 
Spain, which had been successfully and un- 
interruptedly in operation for over a cen 
tury, the throne of Spain ought now to be 
occupied by a descendant of King Ferdi 
nand’s next male kin, which was his brother, 
Don Carlos. The grandson of Don Carlos, 
Don Jaime de Bourbon, is the present s 
called pretender to the throne of Spain. In 
the eyes of nearly five million Spanish people 
he is the rightful king. 

As a result of that arbitrary return to an 
obsolete law civil war ensued, which lasted 
for four years, but the resources of the party 
supporting Don Carlos became exhausted, 
and his followers were compelled to capitu- 
late. From that day to this, there have 
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been constant recurrences of these outbreaks 
in favor of the Carlist aspirant, and to-day 
the entire northern portion of the kingdom 
is in what amounts to open rebellion at all 
times. Pictures of Prince Don Jaime de 
Bourbon are exhibited in public with the 
inscription “His Majesty the King” under 
them. Recently there was a public meeting 
of four thousand adherents in honor of the 
prince’s birthday, and although soldiers were 
present there was no attempt at preventing 
the celebration. 

The attitude of the Spanish Pretender 
toward the throne is of live interest at this 
time in view of the highly sensational 
despatches which have come from Spain 
during the past two months. Don Jaime 
de Bourbon is at heart a man of peace. He 
is not fond of fighting: not even for those 
things which rightfully belong to him. I 
have had his personal acquaintance for 
years, and I feel convinced that, were it not 
for the obligation which he feels toward his 
following, which is as amazing in number as 
it is insistent in its demands, he would re- 
nounce his title to the throne. Here is a 
curious and contradictory situation: a scion 
of a royal house, to whom nearly one-half 
the population of a monarchy yield enthu- 
siastic allegiance, himself merely the figure- 
head in a fight for the restoration of the 
throne to its ancient line. For his cousin, 
the present king of Spain (whom, by the 
way, he has never met), Don Jaime has the 
highest personal respect and regard. But 
his followers, many of whom have given a 
lifetime to the cause, believe in the rights of 
their standard-bearer as they cherish few 
other beliefs, not even forgetting the strength 
of their devotion to the Church. 

Religious and racial feeling enter into the 
situation most conspicuously. King Al- 
fonso has recently signed a decree against 
the Church, and, as a result, the feeling 
against him and his people is tremen- 
dously on the increase. Queen Victoria has 
by no means increased the popularity of her 
husband. On the contrary, she has antag- 
onized much of his most devoted and most 
powerful following throughout the entire 
kingdom. She has literally forced English 
customs and methods upon the court in 
ways which have severely offended the proud 
Castilian race. Immediately upon her ar- 
rival in Madrid she dismissed many of the 
old serving people, replacing them with 
English servants. Although she has been 


queen for several years, she does not yet 
speak Spanish, and her little sons are being 
brought up more like English boys than 
Spanish. It is a well-known and _ ac- 
knowledged fact throughout Spain that it is 
her influence and the influence of a strong 
Protestant nation back of her that have 
caused the present disturbance against the 
Roman Church. 

Don Jaime de Bourbon is constantly be- 
ing urged by his followers to lead his forces 
in actual revolt. He may be compelled by 
the strength of that urging to place himself 
in the position of an armed contestant for 
the throne of his fathers. The Carlists 
could easily put 50,000 men into the field 
in case an organized revolt were attempted. 
With such a start as this, the occupant of the 
throne of Spain would be in serious jeopardy. 
The Republicans, the anarchists, the Carl- 
ists, and the discontented followers of Rome 
could be counted upon to unite in a move- 
ment of gigantic proportions. 

Personally, the Prince of Bourbon is a 
most democratic and unassuming man of 
thirty-odd years, and a more charming 
companion 1 have never known. I have 
known him intimately for several years, 
having made his acquaintance during the 
Manchurian campaign, where he was serv- 
ing in the Russian army. He is a man of 
great personal force and superb bearing. He 
would be a standard-bearer the magic of 
whose presence would exercise the most 
potent influence over those who followed his 
lead. He is a linguist of rare attainments, 
speaking eight or ten languages with amaz- 
ing accuracy. His English is perfect. He 
is unmarried, but it is probable that his 
marriage will occur within the coming 
year. 

Upon the death of his father, Don Carlos, 
a couple of years ago, Don Jaime came into 
vast estates, with many beautiful palaces, 
including Castle Frohsdorf, charmingly situ- 
ated in an enormous plateau about forty 
miles from Vienna in Austria. This castle 
is one of the most beautiful in Europe and 
historically one of the most interesting. 
Here lived and died Maria Theresa; here 
Marie Antoinette embroidered chairs which 
are still shown as specimens of the wonder- 
ful handicraft of that day; here Madame 
du Barry lived, and many others whose 
history is closely allied with that of France 
and Austria. And here, now, lives the man 
whose career spells the future of Spain. 





Our first she-bear was found early one morning by Kulitinguah, a stumpy little daredevil Eskimo 
with the eye of a lynx, and we promptly decided to take her alive 


Bagging Arctic Monsters 
WithRope, Gun,andCamera 


ALTHOUGH I have made several trips to 
Labrador, I had never crossed the arctic 


circle until the trip 
from which I have 
just returned, when 
I reached the 7oth 
parallel—709° 20’ to 
be exact—640 miles 
from the pole. From 
the outset our expe- 
dition attracted a 
great deal of atten- 
tion, the press and 
the public assuming 
that we were going 
after Dr. Cook’s re- 
cords. Greater cre- 
dence was given to 
this report from the 


By Paul J. Rainey 


fact that Capt. Robert Bartlett, who com- 
manded the Roosevelt with Peary on his 


The great brute dived out of sight, and came up 


with a surge and a roar 


famous dash for the 
pole, was the captain 
of our ship, and that 
Dr. Johnston and 
Harry Whitney, the 
latter having ac- 
companied Peary as 
far as Etah, were 
also members of our 
expedition. Asa 
matter of fact, how- 
ever, my intention 
was merely to visit 
the arctic with a 
well-equipped expe- 
dition, in the hope 
that I might bring 
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back, alive, some of 
the northern big 
game. I wished, also, 
to secure out-of-the- 
way photographs of 
arctic scenes and 
wild life, and for this 
purpose took along 
not only the usual 
camera outfit, but a 
moving-picture ma- 
chine, with an expert 
to operate it. But, 
although it was not 
my original inten- 
tion to visit the 
cache at Etah where 
Cook’s records were 
said to be concealed, 
or his igloo at Cape 
Scarbo, I did, as a 


matter of fact, visit both places, and secured 
interesting photographs of each. Of these I 
shall have a word to say later. 

On the roth of June we sailed from Bos- 
ton, after loading enough provisions to last 
us twelve months, as well as a large amount 


At last I succeeded in getting the noose 
over her head 


of supplies which we 
took to give to the 
Eskimos. I had 
chartered from Job 
& Company, of St. 
John’s, Newfound- 
land, the steamship 
Beothic, a vessel two 
hundred and fifty 
feet over all, and of 
some eleven hundred 
tons displacement. 
She was specially 
built for work in the 
ice, and has been 
known to strike 
three feet of solid 
ice at a speed of 
thirteen knots, and 
make four knots 
an hour through it. 


Our voyage to Greenland, the “Gate- 
way of the North,” was practically unevent- 
ful. We made several stops on the way; 
at Byron Bay, Labrador, where the fog 
held us for two days, and at Turnavik, 
where we took the mail for Hopedale. 


Another tussle began when we got her alongside, for she was still fighting mad 

















There we were- lucky enough to obtain 
six thousand .44 Winchester cartridges, 
of which we were badly in need, as they 
were about the only things we had for- 
gotten. On the morning of July 3d we 


left for Greenland, about ,eight hundred 
miles away. 

One thing that surprised us on the 
Labrador coast was that we saw very little 
missionaries 


ice; in fact, the Moravian 
told us that there 
had not been a sea- 
son inovera hundred 
years when the ice 
had gone out asearly 
as May. Bartlett 
thought it due to the 
strong north winds 
of March and April. 

North of 66°, as 
you know, there are 
six months of light 
and six months of 
darkness. During 
the dark season the 
thermometer often 
registers a tem- 


erature of 70° below 
/ 





After we got the winch hitched to her it was easy, and madam was hoisted up the side like 
a bale of cargo 





She was pretty weak, and we were nearly as used 
up as she was 


zero for weeks at a time, so that even the 
salt water freezes to a depth of six or seven 
feet. When the sun returns in April this ice 
melts and breaks up in large sheets called 
pans, which start on their journey south and 
melt some place north of Newfoundland. 
Icebergs, however, are of a different origin, 
and should you melt a piece of one, you 
would find the water to be fresh. The 
reason for this is that the interior of Green- 
land is an enormous 
ice-cap. This ice 
extends into the val- 
leys and from there 
down to the sea, 
terminating in an 
enormous wall at the 
water’s edge. The 
weight of the intericr 
ice-cap slowly forces 
the ice down until it 
falls into the water 
in huge pieces called 
icebergs. These 
bergs are all sizes 
and shapes, some 
being from two to 
three hundred feet 
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high, and when one realizes that only one- 
twelfth of their bulk is out of water one gains 
some idea of their enormous size. All this 
ice, pan and berg, is carried south by the 
arctic current and the northerly winds and 
forms into an enormous pack from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred miles long and 
wide. Ifa vessel should get jammed in this, 
and have the good luck not to be crushed, it 
would probably take her eight to ten weeks 
to get out, and she would be carried six 
or seven hundred miles south. So, you see, 
very serious difficulties were encountered at 
the start. 

On the sth of July, at three in the after- 
noon, we crossed the arctic circle, and our 
real adventuring began. On the 8th, in 
Melville Bay, we ran unexpectedly into 
pan ice. At first it was slushy and easy to 


Imagine, if you can, that twelve hundred pounds of yellow-white bulk 
roaring, fighting, swinging in the air at a rope's end 


plow through, but toward evening it thick- 
ened, some pans being at least four feet 
through, and we were compelled to buck 
it. This is a process to which, however ex- 
citing it may be at first, one soon becomes 
accustomed to the point of irritation. It 
consists in driving the ship forward at full 
speed into the pan of ice; her steel-clad 
bows shear through it, grinding and crunch- 
ing, for a few feet or yards; then the ice 
grips her. You back her out, and charge 
again, gaining a few more feet through 
the lead you have opened. It is jarring, 
lengthy, continuously monotonous, and 
altogether nerve racking; and when you 
have learned to sleep through it you may 
consider yourself a full-fledged and thor- 
oughly competent explorer. Finally it was 
too much for us; we stuck, and that was all 
there was to it. So we 
prepared for hunting, the 
chief relief from the tedi- 
ousness of being jammed 
in the ice. By the use of 
dynamite, however, we 
succeeded in freeing our- 
selves the next day. 
Fortunately game is 
plentiful in these regions, 
and it was not long be- 
fore we sighted a herd of 
walruses on a “growler”’ 
—a large lump of ice 
broken off from a berg. 
We lowered the launch 
and went after them, the 
captain at the wheel, the 
doctor and myself with 
the guns, and Whitney 
running the engine. There 
appeared to beabout fifty 
walruses in the herd. 
The captain put the 
launch right into the mid- 
dle of them, and she hit 
the edge of the pan and 
almost upset. The herd 
started to scatter, some 
rolling sideways into the 
water, others flopping 
across the ice witha queer 
lumbering shuffle which 
is amazingly and decep- 
tively swift. There was 
an instant’s scramble in 
the boat as we righted 
her; then we fired, and 





Silver King was so ferocious and 
hard to handle that more than 


brought down five. 
And, by the way, a 
point about walrus 
hunting that may be 
brought in here is to 
remember that you 
must hit them in the 
head and drop them 
dead on the ice if you 
wish to secure the 
bodies, for a mortally 
wounded walrus sinks the 
instant it gets into the water. 

The Eskimos who were with 
us harpooned three more of the wal- 
ruses, which went off with the floats, and we 
started after them. . I harpooned one, a huge 
fellow with enormous tusks, and he dived as 
I drove the harpoon into him. In some 
manner the line got wound around my leg, 
throwing me down and dragging me half 
over the gunwale. Just as I was going 
overboard I managed to kick myself free, 
but it was an exciting moment. Every 
time the brute came up we shot him and 
finally succeeded in killing him. Our next 
effort was with a wounded cow that charged 
us; and the attack of a wounded and 
infuriated walrus, even though ludicrous, 


once only his superb appearance 
kept him from sudden death 


on account of the 

beast’s clumsiness and 

unwieldiness—if you 

are far enough away 

to see the funny side 

of it—is no joke. 

She lunged at us 

furiously with her 

tusks, the blood 

streaming down her 

neck, and tried to beat 

us down. I shot at her 

with my big .401 Winches- 

ter, at such close quarters that 

the shock of the bullet crumpled 

her up like a paper bag, and she went 
down. This cow had two calves, which we 
secured alive, and took back with us to the 
ship. By that time the wind was rising, 
and a fog was rolling in. ~The weather 
changes in the arctic are wonderful. One 
moment you have aching sunlight, that 
turns the ice to glittering white and dazzles 
the eyes as though you were looking into 
molten metal. Everywhere is stark white 
desolation; as far as the eye can see there is 
nothing but ridges and hummocks of glar- 
ing ice, with narrow veins of black water 
between. And the sun is hot, too; in the 
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daytime I have known the thermometer 
to jump to 80°, but at night, although the 
sun is still shining, it loses warmth per- 
ceptibly. In all this world of whiteness 
you can see nothing betokening life but the 
black hulk of the ship, a thin flag of smoke 
wreathing from her funnels, a few black 
dots of men and dogs, a few more, perhaps, 
which mean scattered herds of walruses, 
and here and there a flock of birds. The 
top of the world is surely an empty and a 
lonely place. Then, in the midst of all the 
blinding light, so suddenly and quietly 
that you hardly know it, a fog comes 
creeping up on you, putting out the sun 
and growing denser and denser until the 
whole world seems drowned in swirling 
gray. The moisture gathers in beads on 
hair and eyebrows and beard and freezes 
there, and the dogs’ coats and your fur 
garments look as though powdered. Such 
fogs sometimes last for days. 

We got back to the ship all right, and 
hoisted our two walrus calves on board. 
They were stupid little fellows, sleeping 
most of the time, and when they woke 
would begin promptly to bellow for dinner. 
We fed them condensed milk out of nurs- 
ing-bottles brought along for the purpose; 
they absorbed most alarming quantities of 
it, and quickly discovered a trick, when 
they could hold no more, of sucking up a 
large mouthful and blowing it with great 
precision in the face of the man who hap- 
pened to be playing nurse. 

As we worked northward we had more 
trouble with the ice. One day at lunch- 
time the boatswain entered with the an- 
nouncement that there were seven feet of 
water in the forecastle-hold; apparently, 
the ship being heavily loaded for bucking 
the ice, some of the rivets on the upper 
plates had started. But as we found no 
water anywhere else, it was not considered 
serious. On July 12th, after bucking ice all 
day in a heavy snow-storm, we made Cape 
York, one of the most impressive scenes 
the northern seas can show. It is several 
thousand feet high, looming sheer out of 
the icy ocean at its feet, and from near-by 
glaciers icebergs are daily dropping with a 
sound -like the booming of distant heavy 
guns, to start on their journey south. 
There is a large Eskimo settlement here; 
and when we blew our whistle forty or fifty 
natives started out on their sledges for the 
ship. They clambered aboard, shouting like 


children, and we gave them presents of 
candy, tobacco, guns, and so on. Eleven 
families went with us when we left the cape. 

They are a wonderful little people, these 
Eskimos. Dirty?—yes. Woodward, the 
steward, was always in a panic when they 
came aboard, lest they leave some disease 
behind them, they were so full of vermin. 
But it doesn’t seem to hurt them; they are 
healthy enough, and some of the women 
are not bad looking. The more you know 
of them the more you are impressed with 
the marvelous manner in which nature has 
adapted them to their condition. Their 
eyesight is wonderful, their alertness to 
danger amounts almost to a sixth sense, 
and their sure-footedness and long wind 
are amazing. No white man can keep’ 
within sight of them; I have seen them run 
for hours after a bear and reach it almost 
as soon as the dogs did. Their feats with 
the harpoon are well worth watching, and to 
see them harpoon a narwhal and snake it out 
on the ice is a treat. This they do by bury- 
ing the harpoon shaft deep in the ice, mak- 
ing a noose in the line, and then putting 
a double line to the carcass; then by run- 
ning the line back again they achieve a kind 
of block-and-tackle effect by which a man 
can haul ten times his weight out of water. 

At Parker’s Snow Bay we found an im- 
mense arctic loon-rookery. There must 
have been millions of the birds, for at the first 
gunshot the air was literally black with them. 
They are greatly prized by the natives, as 
not only do they make good eating, but their 
skins, of warm and downy feathers, are made 
into underclothing. 

All the way along we got good walrus 
hunting, giving the meat to the natives in 
return for their work in skinning the bod- 
ies. Also we shot some seals—squarc- 
flippers—which had beautiful skins, and I 
got some good motion pictures of the 
Eskimos harpooning them from their kaiaks. 

We entered Etah at four thirty on the 
morning of the 25th. It is a fine harbor, 
with islands closing the entrance and 
sheltering it from the winds and seas, but 
unfortunately we found it ice-locked from 
shore to shore. The ship was able to buck 
her way in, but we could not use the power 
boats. Here, and on the islands round 
about, we got some good eider-duck shoot- 
ing and some good photographs with the 
moving-picture machine. And I also se- 
cured a picture that will be of interest to 





Dr. Cook's world-famous cache at 
Etah. It is a stone igloo. The 
top has fallen in, and only a can- 
vas covers the alleged records of 
Cook's discovery of the pole. 
Itookashoo, Cook's Eskimo com- 
panion, is standing in the ruins 


many readers—a photo- 
graph of Dr. Cook’s 
world-famous 

cache. The 

afternoon 

of the 

25th 


I went 

ashore 

with Hem- 

ment and sev- 
eral Eskimos and 
visited this much- 
discussed cache. I 
refrained from 
touching or open- 
ing it, on account 
of not wishing to 


troversy. 
cache is a stone 
igloo (or Eskimo 
house). The top 
has fallen in. 


The contents, whatever they 
may be, being covered with canvas, it was 
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Top picture, Paul J. Rainey at 
Cook's cache sitting on the row- 
boat which Peary gave to the 
Eskimos some time before Cook's 
arrival at Etah.—View of the 
ruined cache. These photographs 
were all taken July 25, 1910 


impossible for me to see 
anything. It seems 
peculiar, how- 

ever, that an 
explorer, 

return- 

ing 


from the 
pole and 
reaching a 
point where he 
could have ob- 
tained plenty of 
help from the Es- 
kimos, should 
have left valuable 
records in a place 
so unprotected. 
Returning to 
our ship, we again 
got under way 
and proceeded 
north, but at 
79° 20’ found the 


ice so heavy that it was impossible to proceed 
further. It was a great disappointment to 
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have to turn back at this lati- 
tude, as I had hoped to reach 
80° and see the Humboldt 
glacier. Nevertheless, there 
were some compensations for 
turning back. At Jones Sound 
in Ellesmere Land we found 
some excellent hunting, the 
best we had had so far. 

One of the Eskimos with 
us,named Kulitinguah, wasa 
great bear-hunter. He was 


a stumpy little daredevil, 
with the eye of a lynx, 
and if there was a bear 
anywhere within a 
radius of ten miles he 

was bound to find it. 

He found our first 
one—a large female 
—near a big ice- 

pan, early one 
morning, and we 
promptly decided 

to take her alive. 

So we lowered away 

the launch, and 
chased her. She got 

in among the. pan ice, 
and when we ran along- 
side of her she showed fight 


Harpooning a sleeping walrus from the launch—One of the baby walruses which were captured alive and 
fed from nursing-bottles—A monster bull that had been harpooned and shot as it lay asleep 
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and coming up with a surge 
and a roar and a flash of her 
terrible fangs. At last I 
succeeded in getting the 
noose over her head, and 
quick as a cat she dived 
under the boat and came out 
on the other side, on the ice. 
Before we could get the en- 
gine reversed she had actu- 
ally succeeded in pulling the 
boat up on the edge of the 


ina minute. Now Bart- 
lett, who was steering, 
had always maintained 
that a bear could not 
possibly get into a 
boat from the water, 

and he harangued 

us to that effect 

with great gusto, 

and urged me to 

“get the rope on 

her.” This was a 

good deal easier 

said than done. For 
about half an hour we 
played a sort of game 

of tag, the great white 
brute ducking and dodg- 
ing, diving out of sight, 


Hoisting a four-ton walrus to the “Beothic’s” deck.—Rainey firing the finishing shot at a wounded and 
charging cow.—Bartlett securing the spoils of his first sally—one of two walruses at which he shot 
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Musk oxen at bay—Sec- 

tion of a 1000-foot moving- 

picture film showing wild 
life up under the pole 


ice, snarling and growling and tear- 
ing at the rope around her neck. We 
did some of the quickest work of the 
entire expedition getting that engine 
going astern, and when we backed 
off into deep water we pulled her in, 
too. And then we had the laugh on 
Bob, for the minute she struck the 
water the bear dived again, came up 


‘alongside the boat just where Bob 


was sitting, and reared her head and 
forepaws over the gunwale. Witha 
yell he turned everything loose and 
jumped for the other side of the boat, 
while the rest of us roared with 
laughter. I took a boat-hook and 
managed to keep her out of the 
launch, and we towed her back to 
the ship. Another tussle began 
when we got her alongside. She was 
pretty weak by that time, but still 
fighting mad, and we were nearly as 
used up as she was by the time we 
got the winch hitched to her. But 
after that it was easy, and madam 
was hoisted up the side like a bale of 
cargo and lowered into one of the 
forward hatches. Here, when she 
got her wind back, she settled down 
in quite a matter-of-fact way, but a 
fresh difficulty appeared when we 
needed more coal out of the hatch, 
and the men didn’t care about going 
down to get it. This bear is now 
one of Dr. Hornaday’s guests at 
the New York Zoo. 

But bear-hunting is not all comedy, 
as I will shortly tell you. 

In getting out of Jones Sound we 
found the ice the worst we had so 
far encountered. It took us nearly 
twenty-four hours to make five 
miles, and every two or three hun- 
dred yards the ship would jam so 
that we had to dynamite her out. 
This is even more tedious. than 
ramming, and as I was setting off 
the charges under Captain Bart- 
lett’s supervision I got very little 
rest. One charge drifted under the 
ice and came up alongside us, and 
when it went off I thought the ship 
was going clean out of water. When 
I went below, I found Woodward 
picking up the spoons and tableware 
that had jumped off the table; in 
my quarters all the pictures were 


The dot above the float is 

a four-ton walrus which 

was harpooned by the Es- 
kimo in the kaiak 





Some of the Eskimos who ac- 
companied the hunting party 





knocked down, and Dr. 
Johnston declared that 
in his cabin the paint 
had been shaken off 
the walls. But it set 
her free, and after 
that we made some- 
what better prog- 
ress, 

After having been 
on deck for more 
than twenty-four 
hours, I turned in. 

It seemed as though 
I had been asleep 
barely ten minutes 
when Dr. Johnston 
woke me to Say that 
Kuli had, as usual, seen 
a bear on the ice ahead. 
This was nothing new; 
we were in a great bear 
country, and hardly a day 
passed that we did not get at 
least one; nevertheless there 
wasalwayssomethingirresistible 
in the prospect of getting an- 
other. So I tumbled out, and we started with the 
dogs and the Eskimos. The bear proved to be three 
bears, one of them the largest bear I have ever seen. 
The dogs’ feet were so sore that at first they would 





Paul J. Rainey in his 


arctic hunting costume 




















By throwing his head back and lunging 
forward, a walrus can strike a terrible 
blow, and woe to the small boat he strikes 





Four of them had been with 
Peary on his dash to the pole 


not take the trail; how- 
ever, we got them onto 
it, and they brought 
two of the bears to 


bay. One, the small- 
est, loped off across 
the ice; the captain 
took a couple of 
long-range shots 
and killed him at 
the second trial. 
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Members of the hunting 
party with some young 
musk oxen that were taken 
alive—A musk ox calf 
now in the New York Zoo 


Whitney hit the next 

one, which went down 

on the ice. The big one 

we wanted to take alive. 
Pearwater, one of our hunt- 
ers, went after the wounded 
one that was on the ice, while we closed up 
on the big fellow, which was fighting the 
dogs. Suddenly we heard a yell of alarm, 
and saw the bear that we had thought 
nearly dead get to its feet and charge. 
Pearwater threw up his gun, but it was 
on the safety, and he did not understand 
how to work it. The bear was so close to 
him that we dared not fire for fear of 


Eskimos skinning a musk ox for food. Though 
often so musky as to be uneatable, the flesh of 
these animals is an important item in 
the Eskimos’ larder 


hitting him. To our hor- 
ror, the brute rose on its 
hind legs and lunged at 
him, knocking him down, 
but whether it was blinded 
by blood or crazed with 
pain, it luckily kept on, 
and Pearwater scrambled 
to his feet, only slightly 
injured. It was as narrow 
an escape as I ever knew 
a hunter to have. I gave 
my gun to Cudluctu, one 
of the Eskimos, and he 
went after the bear and 
killed it, although it tried 
to charge again. 

As good luck would have 
it, the large bear, after kill- 
ing one of the dogs, gave 
up the fight and took to the 
water. Bob and I chased 


Ready for the enemy. When in danger 

musk oxen huddle together, facing out~ 

ward, with their massive heads low- 
ered to meet attacks 


him in the launch, and after a 

struggle I got a noose around 

his neck. Fortunately there was 

a clear lead of water between us 

and the ship. Twice he tried to 

get into the boat; when we finally got 
under way, towing him behind us, his 
struggles were terrific. For a while it 
seemed as though to save our own skins 
we would have to shoot him, but after an 
hour and a half of hard work we got him 
to the ship’s side. We tied the rope on to 
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the hook of the derrick that the men lowered 
to us and started to hoist him out of the 
water. He churned it into foam before we 
got him out of it, and once came near 
capsizing the launch. Imagine, if you can, 
that twelve hundred pounds of yellow- 
white bulk roaring, fighting, swinging fif- 
teen feet in the air at a rope’s end against 
the ship’s side. Wheh he was in mid-air 
we discovered that something was wrong; 
the noose had become too tight and was 
strangling him. I don’t think I shall ever 
forget that sight as he swung there, bat- 
tling for life, his enormous paws threshing 
like flails. There was nothing to do, how- 
ever, but keep on hauling him up, but by 
the time we got him over the rail he had 
choked to death. It was a pity, for he was a 
magnificent brute, and dead game. We 
found out afterward that he was too large 
for the cages, measuring nine feet from tip 
to tip, so that we could not have kept him 
if we had been able to get him aboard alive. 
That same day we killed two other bears, 
and a day or so later took alive a magnifi- 
cent specimen. We named him Silver King, 
on account of his beautiful coat. Silver 
King is also in the Bronx Zoo, in New York. 
From the first he was so ferocious and hard 
to handle that more than once only his superb 
appearance kept him from sudden death. 
In the early part of August we went in- 
land to hunt musk oxen. Until nearly the 
middle of that month we had fogs and 
snow-storms and continued heavy gales, 
but in spite of the weather we got some 
good hunting, and also some very good 
moving pictures of the musk oxen fighting 
the dogs. The first herd we saw proved to 
be a small one of nine head. We went quite 
close and took some very good pictures of 
the dogs fighting them, after which I shot 
three, and Dr. Johnston shot three. The 
other three were calves 
which I wished to take 
alive. We first tried to 


Helpless, but still game 
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make the young ones follow the old ones’ 
hides, but they became frightened and 
started to run, so we had to put the dogs 
after them. We caught only two of them, 
one of which proved to be a two-year-old. 
After we got the rope on him he lost his 
fear of us and of the dogs and began to butt 
everyone that came in his way. It was 
the most laughable thing I ever saw; 
finally, however, we secured his legs and 
took him to the boat. During the next 
few days we sighted several herds of 
musk oxen, and secured four more calves. 
We had considerable difficulty in getting 
them on board, as they had to be hauled 
over the ice by the dogs, which were con- 
stantly trying to kill them. 

Returning to Jones Sound, we visited 
Cape Scarbo, and found the igloo where Dr. 
Cook spent the winter on his supposed dash 
to the pole. One of our men, Itookashoo, 
who had been with Cook, pointed out the 
place, and we took some good photographs. 
According to Itookashoo, Cook, in his “dash 
for the pole” did not go out of sight of land on 
the arcticice, and Bradley Land he never saw. 

When we returned to the ship we faced 
the problem of getting our first bear out 
of the hatch in order to get some coal. 
While trying to get her into a cage, she 
jumped on top of it and put her head and 
paws out of the hatch; there was a general 
scattering all around, and a little Eskimo 
woman butted Dr. Johnston in the stom- 
ach and knocked him down. One of the 
sailors kept his wits, however, and hit the 
bear over the head, and she fell back. 
Hoisting the cage out of the hole, we put 
a large pan of fresh water and plenty of 
meat inside. We then lowered it back into the 
hole, and soon had our bear safe and sound. 

On August 22d we dropped the last of 
the Eskimos at Cape York, and continued 

on our way home, mak- 
ing Battle Harbor on 
the morning of the 31st. 


> 
- 


The midnight sun 


Eskimo dog investigating the body of a 
large bear that had been killed on the ice 





RACE on your globe the spot where 
the ninth degree of west longi- 
tude crosses the second degree of 
south latitude. There, just under 

the equator, in the heart of the French 
Congo jungle, a white man, Prof. R. L. 
Garner, of Chicago, has just completed 
his self-imposed sentence of seven years’ 
almost solitary confinement. 

Scientists were all from Missouri when 
Professor Garner announced, in 1892, that 
monkeys conversed with intelligence, and 
that he could understand some of their re- 
marks. ‘Mere monkey business!” scoffed 
the wise ones, and.so “monkey talk”’ became 
a pet slang of the hour. But Professor 
Garner stuck to.it. Twelve years of close 
observation, including one hundred and 
one days spent in a cage in the jungle 
surrounded with chattering monkeys, had 


convinced him before he spoke. His in- 
vestigations since that time have con- 
firmed his opinions; and now, after twenty- 
six years of close study of the monkey 
language, most of which time has been 
spent in the African jungle, he has shown, 
or expects to show with Susie, that mon- 
keys think and talk. 

Professor Garner has differentiated twen- 
ty-eight idioms of simian speech; many of 
them polysyllabic. Of these he has mastered 
the meaning of nine. He can translate them 
when he hears them. Mimicking perfectly, 
he can repeat them. Intelligently he can 
address the monkey talkers, and receive 
from them intelligent replies. So much has he 
done, and it is not “monkey business.” It is 
the slow, painstaking, brain-wearying work 
of the scientist detective. It is the pioneer 
pathfinding of a beacon-bearer of truth. 


Miss Susie, late of South Africa, is expected to help this man prove that monkeys have a real language 
and talk much among themselves 
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The senior partner threw the papers viciously across to the junior partner. 


“T've had 


enough of this,” he said 


His Belated Courtship 


THE STORY OF A BUSINESS MAN’S ROMANCE 


By Philip S. Hichborn 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


HE senior partner of the law firm 

of Hampton & Bender threw the 

papers viciously across the desk 

to the junior partner. ‘Oh, hell!” 
he said, “I’ve had enough of this.” He 
got up from his chair, walked over to where 
his coat and hat hung on a peg, put them 
on, stepped out into the hall, and was not 
seen again for a month. 

The junior partner sat bolt upright in his 
chair, staring at the closed door with eyes 
that looked ready to pop. Hampton had 
never been known to swear or lose his 
temper before, and Bender was startled. 
Hampton was the brains of the firm and 
Bender the mouthpiece. Every day from 
nine until seven Hampton sat behind tall 


piles of calf-bound books and typewritten 
copy, now and then pushing the bell near 
him and giving orders in a staccato voice, 
without looking up when his door was 
opened. Bender, bright, witty, and con- 
fident, stood in court and argued the case 
as Hampton had briefed it. Hampton 
rarely made a mistake. Occasionally a 
judge overruled his arguments and decided 
against him, but usually a higher court 
overruled the other, and then lawyers re- 
marked, ‘‘ Why, that’s what John Hampton 
said all along.” 

And yet they didn’t like him, and they 
did like “Billy” Bender. Most people, 
even the junior partner himself, regarded 
Hampton as merely an extremely ingenious 
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thinking-machine, and bestowed upon him 


the same unfeeling admiration that one 


: ; 
does upon a complicated mechanism whose 


inner workings are beyond the under- 
standing of the ordinary lay mind. ‘To the 


public, and even to those who knew him 
best, Hampton was a man in whose life 
romance and = sentiment had = no_ part. 
Slightly with light 
gray eyes that looked straight ahead un- 
in his presence with 
The unchanging 


gray at the temples, 


blinkingly, men stood 
a sensation akin to awe. 
severity of his expression and his acknowl- 
edged intellectual superiority were an im- 
penetrable armor to a heart which beat 
sympathetically to the sufferings of others 
and thrilled with understanding to a love- 
song of Browning’s. He had worked too 
hard, thought too hard, and at forty he 
found himself with more than loca] fame, 
well off, alone, and unloved. 

Che partners had been discussing a big 
case, one involving much money. At the 
end, Bender, comfortably regarding the long, 
unbroken ash of a particularly good cigar, 
waited silently for Hampton to sum up. 
Hampton, deep in thought, sat star‘ag out 
the window, as was his custom when decid- 
ing a question of importance. The junior 
partner had talked fluently, and Hampton, 
with his usual precision, had detected the 
flaws and pointed out the strong points in 
the case; but when Bender had fmished 
and sat waiting for him to speak he couldn’t 
recall what they had been discussing. So 
he sat and argued with himself, not the 
case at law, but his own, this new phase. 
Fifteen minutes later he summed it up and 
it expression, and when he had acted 


y 


upon his decision the long ash of Bender’s 


ae 
cigar was distributed on the office rug, and 
Bender himself looked considerably as if 
And in a sense he had, 
old 


he had seen a ghost. 
the disappearing shade of Hampton’s 
| 


Sel 


When Hampton reached the 


moment, slightly bewildered. 


street he 
paused for 
Phis sudden break in routine left him un- 
decided 


hnud-winter morning it Was eleven o clock 


1 new experience in itself. The 


ind clear, and Hampton drew 


Was crisp 
a lone breath of freedom, threw out his 
broad chest, and called a hansom. He did 
not know where he 


meant to get away 


himself a chance: a chance to have people 


like him, to be one of them. to have some 


was going, but he 
somewhere and give 


one know him well enough to slap him on 
the back and call him hack.” Surely he 
wasn’t too old for that; he was only forty, 
good looking, intelligent, and — he sud- 
denly realized that the cabby was speaking 
to him through the trap. He looked up. 
“Where to?” the man repeated. ‘* Broad 
Street, and drive like the devil!”’ 

He enjoyed the threading of crowded 
streets, and the swift dash along empty ones 
on the way to the station. He tipped the 
man heavily and caught the first moving 
train. A few hours later, from his room on 
the Fifth Avenue side of an uptown hotel, 
he watched the changing streams of peo- 
ple and the lines of fast-driven automo- 
biles with the ingenuous pleasure of a child. 
He had seen it all before, dozens of times, 
and the noise had made him nervous. 
Now it exhilarated him. 

Late that afternoon he remembered Ben 
Henderson, whom he had grown up with, 
the only man he had ever really known well. 
He wondered what Ben would be like now. 
It was half-past four when his taxi drew up 
in front of Henderson’s office. He felt more 
excitement than he had known for years as 
he jumped lightly to the pavement and 
told the man to wait. It was quite dark 
in Henderson's office, except for one corner 
of the room, where an electric bulb in a 
green shade was suspended above a desk. 
Thinking it was Henderson’s desk and 
that he would soon return to it, Hampton 
sat down to wait. Presently there was a 
rustle of skirts in the darkness, and a woman 
passed in front of him to the lighted desk, 
where she stood looking at some papers. 

Hampton arose. ‘*Where is Mr. Hen- 
derson?” he said with a trace of his usual 
peremptoriness. 

The woman started, and a little cry es- 
caped her as she faced him. “I didn’t 
know anyone was here!’ she gasped. “‘ You 
startled me!’’ She switched on a light and 
stood looking at him. ‘‘Mr. Henderson 
has been gone some time,” she said. ‘* Will 
you leave your name?” 

She was tall, almost as tall as he. Hamp 
ton thought she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, and he looked at 
her again before he answered. 

“No,” he said finally. “Sit 
want to ask you some questions.’ 

The woman stood undecided for a mo- 
People usually 
He had a way 


down, | 


ment, then she sat down. 
did as Hampton told them. 
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of taking things for granted that disarmed 
them in his presence. 

Hampton pulled his chair around and 
faced her. “You are Mr. Henderson’s 
stenographer?” he questioned. 

“Tam.” 

“What is your name?” 

She started slightly at his abruptness. 
“Really that can’t be a matter of impor- 
tance.” She thought he was going to apolo- 
gize and waited. He was silent, his eyes 
upon her. 

“Frances Glendenning,” she said at last. 

“Thank you,” he nodded. “Who am I?” 

A tiny illusive smile played about her 
lips. “Don’t you know?” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

He insisted. 

“T don’t know; I never saw you before,” 
she said. 

He went up close to the desk where she sat. 
‘“Miss Glendenning,” he said, ‘why are you 
astenographer? You don’t look like one.” 

“What right have you to interrogate 
me?” she answered sharply, then added, “1 
am a stenographer because it is necessary.” 

She knew he had no right, and yet there 
was something about hm, his eyes she 
thought it was, that seemed to make her 
feel she had known him before. She arose. 

“T must 
be going now; 
it’slate. You 
can find Mr. 
Henderson in 
the morning. 
Good night.” 
She walked 
to the door 

‘“Wait.’’ 
The word 
came short 
and crisp, and 
she stopped, 
one glove 
half on. 

“NE as 
Glenden 
ning ” Hamp 
ton moved 
toward her, 
“we are both 
working peo 
ple. Neither 
of us, I im- 
agine, has 
had much 
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. 
Bender stood in court and argued the case as Hampton 


had briefed it 


chance to see the better side of hic. You 
work because you have to, when you ought 
to be at play. I work because I always 
have. Let’s see the other side. Get in my 
motor out there, we’.l go to dinner and the 
theater, and I’ll never see you again. What 
do you say?” 

She looked at him astounded. 
saw you before,” she said. 

“Nor I you,” he replied. 

She smiled. “But that hardly makes it 
proper, does it?” 

“Come, it’s a lark for you and for me 
See, my hairs are turning gray, and, good 
Lord! I wear square-toed shoes. I no 
ticed it to-day for the first time, and—why, 
I dress like an undertaker! They’ll think 
I am your father.” 

She looked at him from between half 
closed lids, searchingly. He met her glance 
coolly, though his breath came faster. He 
seemed to see in her everything he had 
missed of beauty and love and youth. He 
waited on her reply as though it were a 
matter of life and death. She put a pin 
through her hat, lowered her veil, aad tied 
the knot with nervous fingers. At last she 
turned to him, her expression softened and 
her cheeks the color of roses. 

“T’ll come,” she said. “I have not had 
a lark for 
years, but—” 
She hesitated 
uncertainly 

Hampton's 
face lighted 
up as he 
cried boy 





‘IT never 


ishly: 
“Vou’ve said 
re. ¥ou 


can’t take ‘t 
back. There 
must be no 
‘buts.’” 

“T only 
meant I 
ought to 
change my 
dress,” she 
said, laugh- 
ing. 
= “No, no,” 
he protested, 
“it wouldn’t 
be fair. Look 
at me!” 
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“Miss Glendenning,” urged Hampton, 


What do you say 


again. 


They went out of the building and got 
in the motor. 

‘“Where to?” the man asked. 

‘‘Anywhere,’ said Hampton. As _ they 
drove up-town Hampton studied the face 
of the woman beside him. She watched 
the frequent jams of traffic, the hurrying 
crowds of home-going humanity as they 
crowded into street-cars or hurried in the 
direction of ferries. It was an old story, 
but somehow it all seemed different now. 
The people’s faces looked gayer, the traffic 
and the truck-drivers 
Now that the first ex- 
citement of her adventure was over, she 
grew a little frightened for a moment. But 
that feeling passed away, and with smiling, 
trustful eyes she turned to the man sitting 
quietly at her side. Hampton’s pulse beat 
faster at the look, and he smiled respon- 
sively. He saw a woman of about thirty, 
from whom long hours of toil had not 
robbed the bloom of youth, though the 
thin aristocratic nose was perhaps a little 


policemen less grim, 


swore less angrily. 


thinner and the naturally red lips less red. 
She was the first woman who had seriously 
attracted him. He felt he would willingly 
give up everything he had forher. She was 
the only woman he cculd remember since 
his mother died who seemed to understand 
him, to trust him, who had been kind to 
He would fight for 


him for his own sake. 


His Belated 


“let's see the other side 
We'll go to dinner and the theater, and I'll never see you 
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her if 
nothing should stand 
inthe way. A glitter 
came into his eyes, 
and his teeth shut 
vith a snap. The 
other side had been 
known to withdraw 
their case when he 
looked like that. 
Then: his mood 
changed quickly, and 
he turned to her 
sympathetically. 
Her eyes twinkled 
elfishly for an in- 
stant. He caught the 
look and waited. 

“Arent you 
afraid,” she said, 
‘of being seen with 

a stenographer?’”’ 
She said it ingenuous- 
ly, naively. There 
was no doubting her. 

“Why should I?) I am not married.” 
He could not help seeing her expression of 
relief. He went on: ‘There’s not a soul 
in the world that would care a rap if they 
never saw me again, so far as I myself am 
concerned. Of course, if I do not return, 
the Union, Peninsula & Pacific,” he said it 
grimly, with a smile, “will lose half a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

She stared at him incredulously with up- 
lifted eyebrows. ** Half a million dollars,”’ she 
repeated vaguely, ‘if you do not return?” 

Precisely,” he replied; ‘‘the Union, 
Peninsula & Pacific will lose half a million 
dollars. There’s not another man in the 
country who can win their case, and they 
know it. May I] smoke?” He did not say 
it boastfully, grandiloquently, but with an 
air of finality. It did not occur to Frances 
Glendenning to doubt him. She nodded 
her head assentingly to his request, and he 
drew out a cigar from a black leather cass 
and lit it. 

“But you will return, won’t you?” she 
reverted to the subject. “It must mean a 
great deal to you.” 

“Tn what?” 

“Oh, everything,’ she spread out her 
hands with a pretty, comprehensive 
ture, “everything that is worth while- 
wealth, honor, happiness.” She smiled. 
“Of course you were joking, I see it now.” 


hecessary, 


ves- 
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‘I was not joking, Miss Glendenning,”’ 
he returned. ‘I am tired of it all, I am 
going away. I’m tired of being one of the 
drones while the others play. I’ve done 
nothing but work, work, work, all my life, 
until I’ve no blood or sentiment left, and, 
what’s worse, I’m losing my sense of 
humor. Ive begun to pity myself. It 

on’t do. I mean to get something out of 
life before I die, the sunny side, with music 
and laughter and friends’ faces and then 
iter that—well, I don’t care. Yes, the 
Union, Peninsula & Pacific is going to lose 
half a million dollars, and I don’t give a 
damn if it does. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Glendenning, but don’t you ever feel that 
way about things?” He met her eyes. 
They were gentle and moist with tears. 

“Oh, yes, I do, everyone does, some 
time or other, but it’s different with you. 
You must have done big things already. 
Wouldn’t it be wrong for you to give up 
everything and let your life’s work slide? 
It doesn’t make much difference about a 
woman, of course; there aren’t the big things 
for her to do, and yet I think I know what 
you mean. That’s why I came with you 
I think I 
understood it 
all from the 
first. Isn’t it 
odd? Some- 
how I never 
thought of 
not going 
with you, and 
yet I’venever 
done this sort 
of thing be- 
fore. If you 
were a differ- 
ent kind of 
man you 
wouldn’t be- 
lieve me, 
but,’’ she 
paused and 
then con- 
tinued, “‘if 
you. believe 
your life has 
been dull, 
what do you 
suppose mine 
hasbeen? Up 

every morn- 
ing at seven, 


Philip S. 





“T don't even know who you are,” she said. 


couldn't do that marry a man she'd only met" 


Hichborn 


an hour’s crack-brain ride on the elevated, 


nine hours of hard work, and then another 
hour’s ride home, week in and week out, the 


year around, and the worst part of it all is 
that I have lived—I know the difference. My 
father—he died a few years ago—was an Eng 
lish officer. My mother was an American, a 
New-Yorker—she died when I was born. | 
have been from one end of India to the other 
I have lived within sound of the “Quorn 
in England; we could hear the huntsmen’s 
horns and see the hounds each morning as 
they passed our door. And I went through 
the siege in China. That was where father 
was killed. You see, I have seen things, 
sometimes the sunny side, as you say, with 
music and laughter and friends’ faces, and 
then again the other side, but it was all 
living. Now it is barely existing.” 

She leaned back against the cushions, 
gazing ahead of her with wistful eyes. He 
could barely see her face, it had grown so 
dark. He bent toward her, trying to catch 
her expression, then he tapped on the glass 
in front, and the cab came to a stop. 

“Where shall we dine?”’ he asked her 

“Do you still wish to?” she answered, 
staring out 
the window, 
with her chin 
supported by 
a shapely 
hand. “Tam 
afraid our 
lark is a fail 
ure. I’m 
not very 
good com- 
pany, after 


“Don’tsay 
that,” he in- 
terposed 
quickly 
‘You can't 
mean that 
you don’t 
want to gor 
He waited 
anxiously for 
her reply 

She turned 
to him smil 


ingly No 

I want to 
“A woman go, I want 
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Only |e ( I iel ad not very 
He gave the rder, and the cab darted 
lorw d gv il vinding Its Way swiftly in 
d ou ong others of its kind until it 
dre 1) before brilliantly lighted door. 


\ few minutes later they found themselves 
ensconced In a tiny 
ce of shining white 
from the too noisy music. 
Hampton looked about him at the gay and 
soon found himself 
women in the bal- 
opposite him and, 
o weighed, were found wanting. They 
did not have her red-bronze hair, her deli- 
cately arched eyebrows, her deep blue eyes, 
fair white forehead. He rathe 
wondered at his own pe rspicacity in notic- 
ing these Until now, 

unless there had been something particu- 
striking to catch his eye, he had re- 
peculiarly alike. VY was the 
remember talking with 
fecling obliged to make 
intellect. He Jeaned 
forward upon the table. 


corner, opposite each 


other at a ta and silver, 


comlort ibly daWay 


chattering crowa He 
mentally weighing the 
ance with the woman 


the \ 


hor her 


things. most women, 
larly 
varded as 
lirst time he could 
a woman without 
allowances for her 
Miss Glenade nning, what are you voiIng 
to do about this existing?” he said, picking 
up the thread of conversation where she had 
dropped it. 

She regarded an. olive. daintily poised 
thumb and foretinger, for an 
Instant, “No doubt, 
day, very far off in the when it has 
snowing all day and Tam 


hetween her 


before replying. some 
luture, 
heen raining or 
very tired and sick of life, 1 


and marry Mr. Henderson.’ 


hall give up, 


Hampton was conscious of an unac- 

: ee P } 
countable sense of disaster You don't 
7 li i vhich was little 


Fifteen Vears die a 


She laughed. 7. Phat accounts or. it 

i dare sav he has changed a bit since then 

But he is a type. He is no ditferent from 

many othe sell eroomed. growing fat. 
] f 


and thinks of nothing but money.’ She 
id prettily with a 


ugged 11¢ Shou 


Wwug {aers 
suggestion of distaste. “Let us talk of 
amethinge else ot vou, of vhat vou Mean 


to do if you don’t return, and the Union, 
Peninsula & Pacitic.” 
He smiled. “I 


half think I’m a little crazy and that 


than 
lam 


believe vou more 





Belated 


Courtship 


Phen 
‘You have not asked 
almost reprovingly. 


tame kind of lunatic at that.’ 
serious. 


said 


only cl 
he became 
my name,” he 

" AT ce 

“Why? 

“T thought you coli not want it known. 
You might change your mind and go back 
after all. Ii you did, perhaps it would be 
better for no one to have known, not even 
me.” She said the last, unconscious that 
she had struck the personal note, and he 
responded with a quick look of pleasure. 
She saw it and blushed. 

‘Why not you? Is there anyone who 
understands me as you do? Is there any- 
whom I have ever spoken as I have 
to you? Is there anyone in the whole 
world I would trust as I have you, and yet 
I have known you,” he glanced at his 
watch, “just three hours and a half.” 

She listened with averted Phen 
she turned toward him with eyes that were 
as blue and unblinking as his own. ‘Who 
ure you?” she said softly, the color coming 
and going in her cheeks. 

* Will you marry me?” he replied. 

She drew back swiftly, pale and unbe nd- 
ing. ‘You can’t mean what you say.’ 

* Listen,”” Hampton said, “you are the 
only woman I ever loved, and I do love 
you, as though I had known you always. 
I never cared for anything in the whole 
world as much as I care for you this min- 
ute. My life is not the same, from now on. 
You can’t prevent that. It’s you that have 
changed it. There’s you in it now to be 
reckoned with. Iam not an impulsive man. 

| never did a thing on impulse in my life. 

You are what I have longed for and hoped 
for, day in and day out, and didn’t know it. 
\nd people called me prosaic and cold. I 
need you than anyone else does, and 
ll make you happy, believe me.” He 
paused and took her hands in his. She 
turned her face from him to hide her tears, 
and her hands trembled in his. 

“I don’t even know who you are,” she 
said. ‘It’s too cruel. I’m sure you are kind 
and good, but, oh, a woman couldn’t d 
that—marry a man she’d only met.” 

Hampton interrupted quickly. “Why 
not,” he insisted, “if she knew he was good 
and kind and loved her? It’s only the con- 
ventions that keep you from me. Let’s put 
them behind us and take our chance. It’s 
here, like gambler’s luck, and it will never 
come again. Will you dare to trust me?” 


one to 


face. 


more 
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He thought he saw her answer in her 
face, averted in a conflict of humiliation 
and emotion. 

“You will,” he cried, “God bless you!”’ 

He struck his hands together sharply 
and turned quickly in his chair, the old 
imperious look upon his face. A waiter 
jumped toward him. 

“Telegraph blanks,” he snapped, and 
turned again to her, smiling. The old 
wrinkles seemed to 
have left his face 
smoother and younger 
looking. He was really 
handsome now, and 
the woman watched 
him wistfully through 
her tears. 

He took the tele- 
graph blanks and 
leaning upon the table 
wrote: 

WILLIAM BENDER, 

Wendel Building, 

Phila., Pa. 

I am going to be mar- 
ried. Can’t tell when I 
shall be back. Sometimes 
I don’t think I ever shall. 

JouN HAMPTON. 

“Poor Bender,” he 
chuckled. ‘He'll 
think I’ve gone mad, 
and perhaps I have, 
just a little.’ He 
gave her the telegram 
to read. She took it 
gingerly, as if afraid 
to see the name at the 
end. Her lips formed the words, while he 
watched her. He was only human and not 
above an appreciation of the dramatic. He 
saw with pleased satisfaction the start she 
gave when she read his name. It never 
occurred to him that she might not know 
of him. Every one had heard of John 
Hampton. She held the form in both hands 
in front of her, then, looking up, she met his 
eyes. She was rather white now, and still. 

“John Hampton,” she said in a low 
“Not the John Hampton that 
prosecuted the—that people say is the 
cleverest and the”—she paused, her lips 
trembling, and he finished the sentence for 
her—“the coldest and most unloved man 
in America.” 

“You are that John Hampton?” she said 
softly. “Oh, how could I be your wife! 


voice. 








“Oh, the horrible place!" she sobbed. 
“IT can't stand it, not day after 


day, year after year” 
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It would only be to keep you back. Oh, I 
wish you hadn’t been John Hampton, but 
just yourself as I have known you. Oh, it 
isn’t fair, it isn’t fair. 
told me.”’ She pressed her clasped hands 
tightly against her lips. 
it’s impossible now? You must not send 
this telegram. 
going back.” 

She drew on her gloves and busied her 
self with her veil 
Hampton sat silently, 
his face very white. 

“Why?” he in 
sisted. 

She pushed back 
her chair and arose. 
“Take me home,” she 
said, half sobbing. 
“We've had our lark, 
I want to go home.” 
He followed her 
quickly to the door, 
and they entered the 
motor again. 

“Don’t let us throw 
away our chance,” 
Hampton pleaded 
with her, but she 
would not listen. 
Then the old humor 
came over him, the 
grim stubbornness 
that had done much 
toward his success. 

“Tl never go back 
without you. Il 
couldn’t standit. Do 
you hear, I'll never go back, and it will be 
your fault.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried, touched by his 
childish injustice. “No, not my fault. 
You will return for my sake. Some day 
you will be great. Everyone says so.”’ 

The motor slowed up abruptly in a block 
of traffic and then sprang forward, skirting 
here and there through the jam, and at 
last, safely through, it sped rapidly along 
the dimly lighted boulevard. 

“Great,” he said slowly, “if I am un- 
happy.” 

She did not answer, but he felt her trem- 
bling at his side. 

The car leit the broad thoroughfare for 
a dark street of red brick tenements and 
came to a stop before a tall, grim building 
which stood in total darkness except for a 


You should have 
“Can’t you see 


It is not true, and you are 
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Hampton looked out. and thei acl the 

i 
woman at his side 

‘You ive nerer Ie Sul * Here? 

‘Ves. The answer was sx low he 
could bare hear het 

The dreariness of it all seemed to settle 
| t} 1 lattin« + 
down upon them, merciessiv biotting out 
every other thought. It was omnipresent 

2 i 
the dark, solitary building in the narrow, 
cobbled street, rearing its ugly bleakness 


I tenements that 


above the rows of sordid 
flanked it on all sides. It was to Hampton 


the personification of what his life had been, 


dreariness without light. 
She held out her hand. 
Her 


trembled 


‘Good night.” 
but her hand 
grasp. Good-by. 
and forget all about me. Forget that I 

I shall watch for your name now and then 

She looked away suddenly, 
the cold, forbidding 


voice Was quite strong, 


n Nis strong 


in the papers.” 


hxed upon 


he r eyes 


finished 


to her. She shrank 
cab and 


Was Don 


dark corner of the 


pbuilding that 


back into the 


vuried her face in her hands as if to shut 
out the sight. ‘Oh, the horrible place 
he sobbed. “I can’t stand it, not day 


year.” Suddenly 
the Jook in her 
‘John Hamp- 


vou need me I'l] 


after da y; after 
she sat upright. He saw 
eves al d Cal ught her hands. 


ton.” she x id softly ‘Saf 


year 


‘Where to?” the man called through the 
ibe. 
‘Anywhere, said John Hampton, 
drive like the devil.’ 
The car leaped forward, whirling through 


“and 


the dark street, 
bright avenue. 
‘See! said Hampton, 
down the great glittering way. 
on, all is bright 
behind us.” And 


pointing ahead 
‘From now 


he kissed her. 


Untinished 


By Florence 


PHE world revolved, swam in a rosy mi 


Her feet ] 


called to conquer, 


wreathed and kissed; 


suffer, or rejoice, 


Fate 


I only harked her voice. 
Millions ‘passed by. I sought in every 
place 
Her solitary hace. 


What happened, lover, at the end to thee, 
What 21 


Lord. 


ierdon or delight: 


S ] ‘ . 41 scene? 
pity me! T[ Jost her in the night. 


1] 
I heard the maniac city surge and roar: 
door 


and I drew the 


I closed the 
Po still the cl 
So to forget my kind. 
ae ther against nor with the stream, 
But I will weave my dream. 


amor, 
] said 
Oh, niisanthrope, what in the end for thee, 


What wove thou of those strands? 
Lord, Lord, have mercy, heal my shriveled 


hands! 


Wilkinson 
ijl 


Phick darkness fell and with no cry but one, 


The Horror cometh. Run! 
here seemed no use. The dead walls ros 
and jeered. 
It was Myself I feared. 
Beiter to end it all and be forgot. 
\nd so I fired the shot. 


What wishest thou, O suicide, of Me. 
What gift or grace? 
Lord, lift me up, but hide from me 


IV 


I saw men stagger, struggle, faint, and fall 
I loved them all 
They were misshapen, ugly, snarling elves 
Chey were Myselves, 
But blinded to the Gleam. 
I cried, 


For J would be 


Look, friends 


their guide. 
What happened, shepherd, at the end tothe 


What gave ihey, crown or sword? 
Teach meto understand. They slew me 


and at last swung into the 


we have left the shadows 


Thy face. 
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The Case of Helen Bond 


XS 


NEW METHOD OF MAKING THE CRIMIN 


By Arthur B. 


VY has always seemed strange to m« 
that no one has ever endowed a pro- 
fessorship in criminal science in any 

of our large universities. 
Craig Kennedy laid down his evening 
paper and filled his pipe with my tobacco. 
He and I were Cl sconced In a neat bac helor 


apartment on the Heights, not far from the 


university. Craig was an assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and I was on the staft 


of the Star. 

Settling back in m 
“Well, why should 
criminal science? I’ve done my turn at 
police headquarters reporting, and I can 
tell you, Craig, it’s no place for a college 


professor. Crime is just crime, and as for 








dealing with it, the good detective is born 
and bred to it. College professors for the 
ociology of the thing, yes; for the de- 
tection-of it, give me a Byrnes or a Devery.” 


“On the contrary,” replied Craig, “there 


is a distinct place for 
tion of crime. On the Continent they ar 
far in advance of us in that respect. We 


ire mere children beside a dozen crime- 


science in the detec- 


e 


specialists I could name in Paris. You 
ust remember also, Walter,” he contin- 


ed, warming to his subject, ‘that it’s only 


ot . +1} . 4 = < } 
ithin the past ten years or so that we have 


ve really 
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The silk-stockinged 
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\arlety Is out o To-d it is the 
lege professor \ s the rd arbi 
or in labor disputes ho reforms t] 
rrency in the Far East, who heads ou 
init CoOmMmMisslons and conserves our farms 





tari 
and forests. We have 
thing else. Why not professors of crime? 
‘Colleges have gone a long way from the 
} ° ° : = . ar i oe 
old ideal of pure culture, and they have 
got down to solving the hard facts of life 
+31] 
ill 


all except one. rhev still treat crime in the 


essors of everv- 
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FECTIVE STORIES IN 
IENCE ADOPTS THE 
DISCOVER HIMSELI 


Reeve 


De prevel 


crimina 


ted. But as for running t 


r 


idy its statistics, and pore ove}r 


ind the theories by which it can 


} 
ne 


down scientifically, relentlessly 


bah! we haven’t made an inch of progress 


since your Byrnes and Deverv. 


“Doubtless you will write a thesis on 


by 


bils 


interesting subject,’’ I suggested 


1) 


chemical or 


\nd before I have gone far 1 am going to 


enlist Walter Jame son as 


t it gO al that. 


n serious. I mean exactly what 


. : 1 
ne to appiv science to the 





ion of ¢ rime, the same sort of methods 


1i¢ h you trace out the pre sence ot a 


run an unknown germ to earth. 


an aide. I think 





| shall need you in my business. 
‘How do 


“Well, for one thing, you will get a 


scoop, a 


i 


bea 


I come in? 


VW > 7 a 
t—whatever you call it in that 


hnewSpaper jargon of yours 


I smiled in a skeptical way, such as news- 


papermen are wont to affect toward a thing 
until it is done—after which we make a 
ild scramble to exploit i 
“Py willing to bet you our next box of 
cigars,” resumed Craig, ‘that you don't 
know the most fascinating story in your 
owl to-night.” 


onstrates what I just said—this is no p 


paper 
p pe 


‘T'll bet 





do,” I said, “for I was one of 
ho worked it up. It’s the 
r isn’t another 





he cigars will be on you, 
d over on the second page 
at everyone has read for 
now, you will find about 
on the sudden death of John 


raig,” I said, “that dem- 
? 
1iCe 


for a professor. Believe me, when you put 


up a 


] 


npte 


death from apoplexy against a 
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114 The 
iurder trial, and such a murder trial 
ell, vou demonstrate what I have said. 
Nevertheless Craig picked up the paper 
and read the account slowly aloud. 


JOHN G. FLETCHER, STEEL-MAGNATE, 
DIES SUDDENLY 


John Graham Fletcher, the aged philanthropist 


nd steel-maker, was four 1d dead in hi s library this 

norning at his ho yme at Fletcherwood, Great Neck, 
Long Island. 

It had always been Mr. Fleicher’s custom to 

I { en o'clock. This morning his house- 

eper became alarmed when he had not appeared 

ine o'clock. Listening at the door, she heard 





It was not locked, and on entering she 


1 > former steel-magnate lying lifeless on the 
floor betwee n his bedroom and the libr: iry adjoin- 
His personal physician, Dr. W. C. Bryant, 

s immediately notified. 
nation of the body revealed that his 
vas slightly discolored, and the cause of death 
civen by the physician as apoplexy. He had 
evident y been dead about eight or nine hours when 
liscoverec ad Curiously the safe in the library in 

vhich he kept his papers and a large sum of cash 
nund opened, but as far as is known nothing 
S missing. 

Mr. Fletcher is survived by a nephew, John G. 
iletcher Il, who is the Blake professor of bacte- 
riology at — University, and a grandnicce, 
Miss Helen Bond. Professor Fletcher was in- 
formed of the sad occurrence shortly after leaving 

class this morning and hurried out to Fletcher- 
vood. He would make no statement other than 
that he was inexpressibly shocked. Miss Bond, 

ho has for several years resided with the family 
of Mrs. Frances Greene, of Little Neck, is pros- 
rated by the shock. 
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Then followed an account of the life of 
the great steel-maker and a list of his phi- 
lanthropies. 

‘Now,” continued Craig, 
make a convert of me, 

: before you came in, 
Jack Fletcher called me up 
from Great Neck. You 
probably don’t know it, but 
it has been privately re- 
ported in the inner circle of 
the university that old 
Fletcher was to leave the 
bulk of his fortune for 

uunding a great school of 
yreventive medicine, and 
that the only proviso was 
that his nephew should 
head the school. The professor told me that 
the will was missing from the safe, and that 
it was the only thing missing. From his 

xcitement I judge that there is more to 
the story than he cared to tell over the 
‘phone. He said his car was on the way to 


determined to 
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the city, and he asked if ! wouldn’t come 
out and help him—he wouldni say how. 
Now I know him r.etty well, and I’m go- 
ing to ask you to come along, Walter, for 
the express purpose of keeping this thing 
out of the newspapers underst and?—un- 
til we get to the bottom of it.”’ 

A few minutes later the telephone rang, 
and the hall-boy announced that a “cyar 
is waitin’ fer Perfessor Kennedy, sah.” 
We hustled down into it, the chauffeur 
lounged down carelessly into his seat, and 
we were off across the city, and out on the 
road to Great Neck with amazing speed. 

We found Fletcherwood a splendid es- 
tate directly on the bay, with a long drive- 
way leading up to the door. Professor 
Fletcher met us at the porte-cochére, and I 
was glad to note that, far from taking me 
as an intruder, he seemed rather relieved 
that some one who understood the ways of 
the newspapers could stand between him 
and any possible reporters who might 
drop in. 

He ushered us directly into the library 
and closed the door. It seemed as if he 
could scarcely wait to tell his story to 
some one. 

“Kennedy,” he began, “look at that 
safe door.”’ 

We looked. It had been drilled through 
in such a way as to break the combination. 
It was a heavy door, closely fitting, the 
best kind for a small safe that the state of 
the art had produced. Yet clearly it had 
been tampered with, and successfully. 

Fletcher swung the door wide and pointed 
to a little compartment in- 
side whose steel door had 
been jimmied open. Then 
out of it he carefully lifted 
a steel box and deposited 
it on the library table. 

“T suppose everybody 
has been handling that 
box?” asked Craig quickly. 

A smile flitted across 
Fletcher’s features. “I 
thought of that, Kennedy,” 
he said. “I remembered 
what you once told me 
about finger-prints. Only myself has 
touched it, and I was careful to take hold 
of it only on the sides. The will was placed 
in this box, and the key to the box was 
usually in the lock. Well, the will is gone. 
That’s all; nothingelse was touched. But for 


ree 


Semen 


emer 


— 
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the life of me I can’t find a mark on the 
box, not a finger-mark. Now on a hot and 
humid summer night like last night I 
should say it was pretty likely that anyone 
touching this metal box would have leit 
finger-marks. Shouldn't you think so, 
Kennedy?” 

Kennedy nodded and continued to exam- 
ine the place where the compartment had 
been jimmied. A low whistle aroused us. 
Coming over to the table, Craig tore a 
white sheet of paper off a pad lying there 
and deposited a couple of small particles 
on it. 

‘I found them sticking on the jagged 
edges of the steel where it had been forced,” 
he said. Then he whipped out a pocket 
magnifying-glass. ‘Not from a_ rubber 
glove,” he commented, half to himselt. 

3y Jove, one side of them shows lines 
that look as if they were the lines on a per- 
son’s fingers, and the other side is perfectly 
smooth. There’s not a chance of using 
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Fletcher could scarcely wait to tell his story 
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well, I didn't know 


1 
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hat stunt.” 


them as a clue, except 
criminals in America kne 

‘What stunt?” 

“Why, you know how keen the new- 
fangled detectives are on the finger-print 
system? Well, the first thing some of the 
up-to-date criminals in Europe did was to 
wear rubber gloves so that they would 
But you can't work very 
ves. Last fall in Paris 
who had given the poli e 
He never left a mark, or 
at least it was no good if he did. He 
painted his hands lightly with a liquid 
rubber which he had invented himself. It 
did all that rubber gloves would do and yet 
left him the free use of his fingers with 
practically the same keenness of touch. 
Fletcher, whatever is at the bottom of this 
atfair, I feel sure right now that you have 
to deal with no ordinary criminal.” 

“Do you suppose there are any rela 
I asked 


leave ho prints. 


well with rubber 
I heard of a fellow 


a lot of tr 


ouble. 


iives besides those we know of?” 


Es 





* Kennedy.” he began, “look at that safe door 
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Kennedy when Fletcher had left the room 
to summon the servants. 

‘No,” he replied, “I think not. Fletcher 
nd Helen Bond, his second cousin, to 
vhom he is engaged, are the only two.” 

Kennedy continued to study the library. 
He walked in and out of the doors and exam- 
ned the windows and viewed the safe from 
ill angles. ‘‘The old gentleman’s bedroom 
s here,”’ he said, indicating a door. ‘‘Now 
. good smart noise or perhaps even a light 
shining through the transom from the 
ibrary might arouse him. Suppose he 
voke up suddenly and entered by this door. 
‘fe would see the thief at work on the safe. 
He would become violently excited—it 
vouldn’t be necessary for the intruder to 
ommit a murder to get rid of the old gen- 
leman then. Nature and passion would 
ike care of that. Yes, that part of recon- 
structing the story is simple. But who was 
the intruder?” 

Just then Fletcher returned with the 
servants. The questioning was long and 
edious, and developed nothing except that 
the butler adm'tted that he was uncertain 
vhether the windows in the library were 
ocked. The gardener was very obtuse, but 
inally contributed one possibly important 
act. He had noted in the morning that the 
ack gate, leading into a disused road closer 
to the bay than the main highway in front of 
the house, was open. It was rarely used, 
ind was kept closed only by an ordinary 
100k, Whoever had opened it had evi- 
lently forgotten to hook it. He had 
hought it strange that it was unhooked, 
ind in closing it he had noticed in the mud 
{ the roadway marks that seemed to indi- 
ite that an automobile had stood there. 

After the servants had gone, Fletcher 
isked us to excuse him for a while, as he 
vished to run over to the Greenes’, who 
ived across the bay. Miss Bond was com- 
pletely prostrated by the death of her 
incle, he said, and was in an extremely 
1ervous condition. Meanwhile if we found 
iny need of a machine we might use his 
incle’s, or in fact anything around the 
ylace, if we wanted it. 


‘Walter,” said Craig, when Fletcher 


1ad gone, “I want to run back to town to- 
night, and I have something I’d like to 
have you do, too.”’ 

We were soon speeding back along the 
splendid road to Long Island City, while 
he laid out our program 


Helen Bond 


“You go down to the Star office,” he 
said, “‘and look through all the clippings on 
the whole Fletcher family. Get a com- 
plete story of the life of Helen Bond, too— 
what she has done in society, with whom 
she has been seen mostly, whether she has 
made any trips abroad, and whether she 
has ever been engaged—you know, any- 
thing likely to be significant. I’m going 
up to the apartment to get my camera and 
then to the laboratory to get some :ather 
bulky paraphernalia I want to take out to 
Fletcherwood. Meet me at the Columbus 
Circle station at, say half-past ten.” 

So we separated. My search revealed 
the fact that Miss Bond had always been 
intimate with the ultra-fashionable set, 
had spent last summer in Europe, a good 
part of the time in Switzerland and Paris 
with the Greenes. As far as I could find 
out she had never been reported engaged, 
but plenty of fortunes as well as foreign 
titles had been buzzing about the ward of 
the steel-magnate. 

Craig and I met at the appointed time. 
He had a lot of paraphernalia with him, and 
it did not add to our comfort as we sped 
back, but it wasn’t much over half an hour 
before we again found ourselves nearing 
Great Neck. 

Instead of going directly back to Fletch- 
erwood, however, Craig had told the 
chauffeur to stop at the plant of the local 
electric light and power company, where he 
asked if he might see the record of the 
amount of current used the night before. 

The curve sprawled across the ruled sur- 
face of the sheet by the automatic register- 
ing-needle was irregular, showing the ups 
and downs of the current used, rising sharply 
from sundown and gradually declining 
after nine o’clock, as the lights went out. 
Somewhere between eleven and _ twelve 
o’clock, however, the irregular fall of the 
curve was broken by a quite noticeable 
upward twist. 

Craig asked the men if that usually 
happened. They were quite sure that the 
curve as a rule went gradually down until 
twelve o’clock, when the power was shut 
off. But they did not see anything remark- 
able in it. “Oh, I suppose some of the big 
houses had guests,” volunteered the fore- 
man, ‘‘and just to show off the place per- 
haps they turned on all the lights. I don’t 
know, sir, what it was, but it couldn’t have 
been a heavy drain, or we would have no- 
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ticed it at the time, and the 
all have been dim.” 
“Well,” said Craig, “ 


if it occurs again to-night about t 


time.” 


to Fletcherwood?” asked Craig, slipping a 


bill into the pocket of th 
I will, and thank you, sir.” 


It was nearly half-past eleven when 
up in the 


Craig had got his apparatus set 


library at i‘!etcherwood. Then 


screwed all the Lulbs from the chandelier 
in the library and attached in their places 


usual 
rope. 


the 
wire 


connections with 
covered flexible 












* This is my mechanical detective,” said Craig proudly 


lights 


just watch and se 


1 
Un 


1e foreman’s shirt. 
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* All right, sir.” 
‘And when you close down the plant for 
the night, will you bring the record card up me, but 
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but the whole thing reminded me 


of a miniature guillotine 


little instrument which 
to me Next he muffled 
the drill with a wad of felt and applied it to 


the safe door. 


would then joined up to a 


1? ey ] “11 
looked like a drill. 


Sallie 
I could hear the dull tat-tat of the 
the bedroom and closing the 


still audible te 


Going into 


door, I found that it was 

in old man, inclined to deafness 
and asleep, would scarcely have been 
awakened by it In about ten minutes 
Craig displayed a neat little hole in the 


safe door opposite the one made by the 
cracksman in the combination. 

‘I’m glad \ honest,” I said, ‘or 
else we might be afraid of you—perhaps 
you prove an alibi for last 


he un- vou're 





make 
night’s job!” 
He ignored n 


even 
silk- 


were 


v bantering and said in a 
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tone such as he might have used before a 
class of students in ‘the gentle art of scien- 
tific safe-cracking: “Now if the power 
company’s curve is s just the same to-night 
as last night that will show how the thing 
vas done. I wanted to be sure of it, so I 
thought I’d try this apparatus which I 
smuggled in from Paris last year. I believe 
the old man happened to be wakeful and 
heard it.” 

Then he pried off the door of the interior 
compartment which had been jimmied 
open. ‘Perhaps we may learn something 
»y looking at this door and studying the 
marks left by the jimmy, by means of this 
new instrument of mine,” he said. 

On the library table he fastened an ar- 
rangement with two upright posts sup- 
yorting a dial which he called a “‘dynamo- 
meter.”” The uprights were braced in the 
yack, and the whole thing reminded me of 
a miniature guillotine. 

‘This is my mechanical detective,” said 
Craig proudly. “It was devised by Bertil- 
lon himself, and he personally gave me 
permission to copy his own machine. You 
see, it is devised to measure pressure. Now 
let’s take an ordinary jimmy and see just 
how much pressure it takes to duplicate 
those marks on this door.” 

Craig laid the piece of steel on the dyna- 
mometer in the position it had occupied in 
the safe, and braced it tightly. Then he 
took a jimmy and pressed on it with all his 
strength. The steel door was connected 
with the indicator, and the needle spun 
around until it indicated a pressure such as 
only a strong man could have exerted. 
Comparing the marks made in the steel by 
the experiment and by the safe-cracker, it 
vas evident that no such pressure had been 
necessary. Apparently the lock on the 
door was only a trifling affair, and the steel 
itself was not very tough. The safe-makers 
had relied on the first line of defense to 
repel attack. 

Craig tried again and again, each time 
using less force. At last he got a mark just 
about similar to the original marks on the 
steel. 

“Well, well, what do you think of that?” 
he exclaimed reflectively. ‘A child could 
have done that part of the job 

Just then the lights went off for the 
night. Craig lighted the oil-lamp, and sat 


in silence until the electric light plant fore- 
man appeared with the 


card-record, which 
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showed a curve practically identical with 
that of the night before. 

A few moments later Professor Fletcher’s 
machine came up the driveway, and he 
joined us with a worried and preoccupied 
look on his face that he could not conceal. 
“She’s terribly broken up by the suddenness 
of it all,”’ he murmured as he sank into an 
armchair. “The shock has been too much 
for her. In fact I hadn’t the heart to tell 
her anything about the robbery, poor girl.” 
Then in a moment he asked, “Any more 
clues yet, Kennedy?”’ 

“Well, nothing of first importance. I 
have only been trying to reconstruct the 
story of the robbery so that I can reason 
out a motive and a few details; then when 
the real clues come along we won’t have so 
much ground to cover. The cracksman was 
certainly clever. He used an electric drill 
to break the combination and ran it by the 
electric light current.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed the professor, “is 
that so? He must have been above the 
average. That’s interesting.” 

“By the way, Fletcher,” said Kennedy, 
“T wish you would introduce me to your 
fiancée to-morrow. I would like to know 
her.” 

“Gladly,” Fletcher replied, “only you 
must be careful what you talk about. Re- 
member, the death of uncle has been quite 
a shock to her—he was her only relative 
besides myself.” 

“T will,” promised Kennedy, “and by the 
way, she may think it strange that I’m out 
here at a time like this. Perhaps you had 
better tell her ’'m a nerve specialist or 
something of that sort—anything not to 
connect me with the robbery, which you 
say you haven’t told her about.” 

The next morning found Kennedy out 
bright and early, for he had not had a very 
good chance to do anything during the 
night except reconstruct the details. He 
was now down by the back gate with his 
camera, where I found him turning it end- 
down and photographing the road. To- 
gether we made a thorough search of the 
woods and the road about the gate, but 
could discover absolutely nothing. 

After breakfast I improvised a dark 
room and developed the films, while Craig 
went down the back lane along the shore 
“looking for clues,” as he said briefly. 
Toward noon he returned, and I could see 
“Ask me no questions” enameled all over 
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his countenance. So I said nothing, but 
handed him the photographs of the road. 
He took them and laid them down in a 


long line on the library floor. They seemed 


to consist of littie ridges of dirt on either 


side of a series of regular round spots, some 
of the spots very clear and distinct on the 
sides, others quite obscure in the center 
Now and then where you would expect to 
see one of the spots, just for the symmetry 
of the thing, it was missing. As I looked 
at the line of photographs on the floor I 
saw that they were a photograph of the 
track made by the tire of an automobile, 
and I suddenly recalled what the gardener 
had said. 

Next Craig produced the results of his 
morning’s work, which consisted of several 
dozen sheets of white paper, carefully sepa- 
rated into three bundles. These he also 
laid down in long lines on the floor, each 
package in a separate line. Then I began 
to realize what he was doing, and became 
fascinated in watching him on his hands and 
knees eagerly scanning the papers and com- 
paring them with the photographs. Atlast 
he gathered up two of the sets of papers 
very decisively and threw them away. 
Then he shifted the third set a bit, and laid 
it closely parallel to the photographs. 

‘Look at these, Walter,” he said. ‘Now 
take this deep and sharp indentation. 
Well, there’s a corresponding one in the 
photograph. So you can pick them out 
one for another. Now here’s one missing 
altogether on the paper. So it is in the 
photograph.” 

Almost like a schoolboy in his glee, he 
was comparing the little round circles made 
by the metal insertions in an automobile 
tire. Time and again I had seen imprints 
like that left in the dust and grease of an 
asphalted street or the mud of a road. It 
had never occurred to me that they might 
be used in any way. Yet here Craig was, 
calmly tracing out the similarity before my 
very eyes, identifying the marks made in the 
photograph with the prints left on the bits 
ol paper. 

As I followed him, I felt a most curi- 
ous feeling of admiration for his genius. 
“Craig,” I cried, “that’s the thumb-print 
of an automobile.” 

“There speaks the yellow journalist,” 
he answered merrily. “‘Thumb Print 
System Applied to Motor Cars’—I can see 
the Sunday feature story you have in your 
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mind with that headline already. Yes, 
Walter, that’s precisely what this is. The 
Berlin police have used it a number of 
times with the most startling results.” 

“But, Craig, I exclaimed suddenly, 
‘the paper prints, where did vou get them? 
What machine is it?” 

“It’s one not Very dar irom here,’ he 
nswered s¢ ntentiously, and I saw he would 
: that might fix a false 
suspicion on anyone. Still, my curiosity 
was so great that if there had been an 
opportunity I certainly should have tried 
out his plan on all the cars in the Fletcher 


say nothing more 


garage. 

Kennedy nothing more, and 
we ate our luncheon in silence. Fletcher, 
who had decided to lunch with the Greenes, 
called Kennedy up on the telephone to tell 
him it would be all right for him to call on 
Miss Bond later in the afternoon. 

“And I may bring over the apparatus | 
described to you to determine just what her 
nervous condition is?” he asked. Appar- 
ently the answer was yes, for Kennedy 
hung up the receiver with a. satisfied, 
**Good-by.” 

“Walter, I want you to come along with 
me this afternoon as my assistant. Re- 
member I’m now Dr. Kennedy, the nerve 
specialist, and you are Dr. Jameson, my 
colleague, and we are to be in consultation 
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on a most important case. 

“Do you think that’s fair?” I asked 
hotly-——‘to take that girl off her guard, to 
insinuate yourself into her confidence as 
a medical adviser, and worm out of her 
some kind of fact incriminating some one? 
I suppose that’s your plan, and I don’t like 
the ethics, or rather the lack of ethics, oi 
the thing.” 

‘Now think a minute, Walter. Perhaps 
I am a Jesuit, I don’t know. Certainly 
I feel that the end will justify the means. 
[ have an idea that I can get from Miss 
Bond the only clue that I need, one that 
will lead straight ie criminal. Who 
knows? I have a suspicion that the thing 
I’m going to do is the highest form of your 
If what Fletcher tells us 
is true that girl is going insane over this 
thing. Why should she be so shocked over 
the death of an uncle she did not live with? 
I tell you she knows something about this 
case that it is necessary for us to know, 
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so-called ethics. 


she doesn’t tell some one, it will 
eat her mind out. I’ll add a dinner to the 





Out of the corner of my eye I could see that the indicator showed a tremendously 
increased heart action 
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box of cigars we have already bet on this 
case that what I’m going to do is for the 
best—for her best.” 

Again I yielded, for I was coming to have 
more and more faith in the old Kennedy I 
had seen made over into a first-class de- 
tective, and together we started for the 
Greenes’, Craig carrying something in one 
of those long black hand-bags which phy- 
sicians affect. 

Fletcher met us on the driveway. He 
seemed to be very much affected, for his 
face was drawn, and he shifted from one 
position to another nervously, from which 
ve inferred that Miss Bond was feeling 
worse. It was late afternoon, almost verg- 
ing on twilight, as he led us through the 
reception-hall and thence out onto a long 
porch overlooking the bay and redolent with 
honeysuckle. 

Miss Bond was half reclining in a wicker 
chair as we entered. She started to rise 
to greet us, but Fletcher gently restrained 
her, saying, as he introduced us, that he 
guessed the doctors would pardon any 
informality from an invalid. 

Fletcher is a pretty fine fellow, and I had 
come to like him; but I soon found myself 
wondering what he had ever done to de- 
serve winning such a girl as Helen Bond. 
She was what I had described in my stories 
as the new type of woman, tall and ath- 
le wx yet without any affectation of man- 

ishness. The very first thought that 
struck me was the incongruousness of 
girl of her type suffering from an attacl 
of “nerves,” and I felt sure it must be as 
Craig had said, that she was concealing 

secret that was having a terrible effect 
on her. A casual glance might not have 
betrayed the true state of her feelings, for 
her dark hair and large brown eyes and the 
tan of many suns on her face and arms be- 
tokened anything but the neurasthenic. 
One felt instinctively that she was, with all 
her athletic grace, primarily a woma1 
woman. 

The sun sinking toward the hills across 
the bay softened the brown of her skin and, 
as I observed by watching her closely, 
served partially to conceal the nervousn: 
which was w holly unnatural in a girl of suc] 
poise. When she smiled there was a on 
note in it; it was forced. The { ct that 
that false note, whatever it a vas so 
ill concealed impressed me. Had she ne 
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Bond whom people knew so well, she no 
doubt could have concealed her nervous- 
ness better. It was sufficiently evident to 
me that she was going through a mental 
hell of conflicting emotions that would have 
killed a woman of less self-control. I felt 
that I would like to be in Fletcher’s shoes— 
1en, at Kent vedy’s request, he 
withdrew, leaving me to witness the torture 
; an of such fine sensibilities, already 
hu rok remorseless!y by her own thoughts. 

Still, I will give Kent 1edy credit for a 
tactfulness that I didn’t know the old 
fellow possessed. He carried through the 
preliminary questions very well for a 
pseudo-doctor, appealing to me as _ his 
assistant on ‘nctniauana ie things that 
enabled me to “save my face” perfectly. 
When he came to the critical moment of 
opening - black bag, he made a very 
appropria and easy remark about not 
having brought any sharp shiny instru- 
ments or nasty black drugs. 

‘All I wish to do, Miss Bond, is to make 
a few simple little tests of your nervous 
condition. One of them we specialists call 
reaction time, and another is a test of heart 
action. Neither is of any seriousness at 
all, so I beg of you not to become excited, 
for the chief value consists in having the 
patient perfectly quiet and normal. After 
they are over I think I’ll know whether to 
pres ribe absolute rest or a visit to New- 
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port. 

~ She smiled languidly as he adjusted a 
long, tightly fitting rubber glove on her 
shapely forearm and then encased it in a 
larger, absolutely inflexible covering of 
leather. Between the rubber glov e and the 
eather covering was a liquid communi- 
by a tube with a sort of dial. 
en explained to me how the 
pressure of the blood was registered most 
minutely on the dial, showing the varied 


cating 


Craig had of 


g 
emotions as keenly as if you had taken a 
i | ery mind of the subject. I 

the experimental psycholo- 





ipparatus which meas- 
ured “association time.” The essential 
instrument was the operation 
of a very delicate stop-watch, and this 
duty was given tome. It was nothing more 
nor less than measuring the time that 
elapsed between his questions to her and 
her answers, while he recorded the actual 
questions and answers and noted the re- 


thing a **plethysmograph.” 
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sults which I worked out. Neither of 
us was unfamiliar with the process; in 
fact, Craig carried it off as if he did that 
sort of thing as an every-day employment, 
ulthough I think it was the first time he had 
ever tried both these instruments together. 

“*Now, Miss Bond,” he said, and his 
voice was so reassuring and persuasive that 
I could see she was not made even a shade 
more nervous by our simple preparations, 

the game—it is just like a children’s 
parlor game—is just this: I will say a 
word—take ‘dog,’ for instance. You are to 
answer back immediately’ the first word 
that comes into your mind suggested by 
it—say ‘cat.’ I will say ‘chain,’ for exam- 
ple, and probably vou will answer ‘collar,’ 
and so on. Do you catch my meaning? 
it may seem ridiculous, no doubt, but 
before we are through I feel sure you'll see 
how valuable such a test is, particularly in 
a simple case of nervousness such as yours.” 

[ don’t think she found any sinister in- 
terpretation in his words, but I did, and if 
ever I wanted to call Craig down it was 
then, but my voice seemed to stick in my 
throat. He was beginning. It was clearly 
up to me to give in and not interfere. 
As closely as I was able [ kept my eyes 
riveted on the watch and other apparatus, 
while my ears and heart followed with 
mingled emotions the Jow, musical voice 
of the girl. 

I will not give all the test, for there was 
much of it, particularly at the start, that 
vas in reality valucless, since it was merely 
leading up to the “surprise tests.”’ From 
the colorless questions Kennedy suddenly 
changed. It was done in an instant, when 
Miss Bond had been completely disarmed 
and put off her guard. 

“Night,” said Kennedy 
back the reply from Miss Bond. 

“Automobile.” ‘‘ Horse.”’ 


““ 


‘Day,’ came 


‘Bay.” “Beach.” 
* Road.” “ Forest.’ 
“Gate.” * Fence.” 


“Path.” “Shrubs.” 

‘Porch.”’ ‘ House.” 

Did I detect or imagine a faint hesitation? 

“Window.” “Curtain.” 

Yes, it was plain that time. But the words 
followed one another in quick succession. 
There was no rest. She had no chance to 


collect herself. I noted the marked difference 
in the reaction time and, in my sympathy, 
damned this cold, scientific third degree. 





“Pans.” “ France.”’ 

“Quartier Latin.” “Students.” 

“Apaches.” “‘Really, Dr. Kennedy, 
there is nothing I can associate with them.”’ 

“Very well, let us try again,” he replied 
with a forced unconcern. No lawyer out 
of court could have reveled in an oppor- 
tunity for putting leading questions more 
ruthlessly than did Kennedy. He snapped 
out his words sharply and unexpectedly. 

“Chandelier.” “ Light.” 

Electric light,’ he emphasized. “ Broad- 
way,” she answered, endeavoring to force 
a new association of ideas to replace one 
which she strove to conceal. 

“Safe.” ‘Vaults.’ Out of the corner of 
my eye I could see that the indicator 


showed a tremendously increased heart 


action. As for the reaction time, I noted 
that it was growing longer and more sig- 


Remorselessly he pressed his 
Mentally I cursed him. 
“Tire.” 

* Pittsburg,” she 


nificant. 
words home. 

* Rubber.” 

“Steel.” 
random. 

*Strong-box,”” No answer. 

“Lock.” Again no answer. He hurried 
his words. I was leaning forward, tense 
with excitement and sympathy. 

“Key.” Silence and a fluttering of the 
blood-pressure indicator. 

“Will.” 

As the last word was uttered her air of 
irightened defiance was swept away. With 
a cry of anguish, she swayed to her feet. 
“No, no, Doctor, you must not, you must 
not,” she cried with outstretched arms. 
“Why do you pick out those words of all 
others? Can it be—” If I had not caught 
her I believe she would have fainted. Lae 

The indicator showed a heart alternately 
throbbing with feverish excitement and 
almost stopping with fear. What would 
Kennedy do next, I wondered, determined 
to shut him off as soon as I possibly could 
From the moment I had seen her I had been 
under her spell. Mine should have been 
Fletcher’s place, I knew, though I cannot 
but say that I felt a certain grim pleasure 
in supporting even momentarily such a 
woman in her time of need. 

“Can it be that you have guessed what 
no one in the world, no, not even dear old 
Oh, I shall go mad, mad, 


cried at 


Jack, dreams? 

mad!”’ 
Kennedy was on his feet in an instant, 

advancing toward her. The look in his 
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eyes was answer enough for her. She knew 
that he knew, and she paled and shuddered, 
shrinking away from him toward me. 

‘Miss Bond,.”’ he said in a voice that 
forced attention—it was low and vibrating 
with feeling—‘‘ Miss Bond, have you ever 
told a lie to shield a friend?” 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes meeting his. 

‘So can I,” came back the same 
voice, “when I know the truth about 
friend.”’ 

Then for the first time tears came in a 
storm. Her breath was quick and fever- 
ish. ‘*No one will ever believe, no one will 
understand. They will say that I killed 
him, that I murdered him.” 

Through it all I stood almost speechless, 
puzzled. What did it all mean? 

“No,” said Kennedy, “‘no, for they will 
never know of it.” 

“Never know?”’ 

‘Never—if in the end justice is done. 
Have you the will? Or did you destroy it? 

It was a bold stroke. 

“Ves. No. Here it is. How could 1] 
destroy it, even though it was burning the 
very soul out of me?” 

She literally tore the paper from the 
bosom of her dress and cast it from her in 
horror and terror. 

Kennedy picked it up, opened it, and 
glanced hurriedly through it. ‘‘ Miss Bond 
he said, “Jack shall never know a word of 
this. I shall tell him that the will has been 
found unexpectedly in John Fletcher’ 
desk among some other papers. Walter, 
swear Oh your honor as a gentleman that 
this will was found in old Fletcher’s desk.” 

“Dr. Kennedy, how can J] thank 
you?” : 

‘By telling me just how you 
this will, so that when you and Fletcher 
are married I may be as good a friend, 
without suspicion, to you as 1 am to him 
I think a full 
good, Miss Bond. 
have Dr. Jameson 

“No, he May stay a 

‘This much I know, 
rin Paris with the Greenes you must 

hanced to hear of Pillard, the apache, 
one of the most noted cracksmen the 
has ever produced. You sought him out. 
He taught you how to paint your 
with a rubber composition, how to use an 
electric drill, how to use the old-fashioned 
jimmy. You went down to Fletcherwood 


tense 
that 


ever 


came DY 


confession would do you 
Would you i 
not hear it?” 


At its 


Miss Bond. Last 
summel! t 


have ( 


world 


fingers 
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Reeve 


] Yr } «ah rit 
back road about a 


by the quarter after 
eleven the 1 ight of the robbery in the 
Greenes’ little electric ri You en- 
tered the library by an unlocked window, 
you coupled your drill to the electric light 
connections of the chandelier. You had to 
work quickly, for the power would go off 
at midnight, yet you could not do the job 
later, when they were sleeping more soundly, 
for the very same reason. John Fletcher 
keful that night. Somehow or other 

work. He entered the 
library and, streaming from 
his bedroom, he saw who it was. In anger 
he must hes addressed you, and his pas- 
sion got the better of his age—he fell sud- 
denly on the floor with a stroke of apoplexy. 
As you bent over him he died. But why 
did you ever attempt so foolish an under- 
taking? Didn’t you know that other 
people knew of the will and its terms, that 
you were sure to be traced out in the end, 
if not by friends, by foes? How did you 
suppose you could profit by destroying the 
will, of which others knew the provisions?” 
‘Let me tell “7 story, what of it you 
have not already learned. It is uncanny 
that you should hans learned so much. I 
can’t imagine how it was possible to do it. 
I will make a clean breast of it—I did it 
because I loved Jack. Yes, strange as it 
sounds, it was not love of ig that made 
do it. I was, I am madly in love with 
Jack. No other man has ever inspired 
such respect and love as he has. His work 
in the university I have fairly gloated over. 
And yet—and yet, Dr. Kennedy, can you not 
see that I am different from Jack? What 


’ 
inabout. 


wa woken 
WaS WdaKell 


he heard you at 
by the light 


would I do with the income of the wife of 
even the dean of the new school? The 
annuity provided for me in that will is 
paltry. I need millions. from the tiniest 


baby I have been reared that way. I have 
this fortune. I have been 
Butit is different 


| Ways ee ted 


giveneve rything oly reais 


when one is married—you must have your 
own money. I need a fortune, for then I 
could have the town house, the country 
house, the yacht, the motors, the clothes, 


the servants that I need—they are as much 
a part of my life as your profession is of 
yours. 

“And now it was all to slip from my 
hands. True, it was to go in such a way 
by this last will as to make Jack happy in 
I could have let that go, 


his new 
if that was all. There are other fortunes 


s¢ he ¢ y}. 
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that have been faid at my | suc i 
vanted Jack, and I knew Jack wanted me. 


Dear boy, he never could realize how 
utterly unhappy intellectual poverty would 
have made me and how my unhappiness 
vould have reacted on kim in the end. In 
‘eality this great and beneficent philan- 
thropy Was fina 
id our lives. 

*What was I to do? 
my life and my love ruined or refuse Jack 
for the fortune of a man I did not love? 
Helen Bond is not that kind of a woman, IJ 
said to myseli. 1 consulted the greatest 
lawyer I knew. I put a hypothetical case 
to him, and asked his opinion in such a way 
as to make him believe he was advising me 
an unbreakable will. He 


re | 
Illy to blight both our love 


Stand by and see 


how to make 
told me of provisions and clauses to avoid, 
particularly in making benefactions. That 
was what I wanted to know. [I would put 
one of those clauses in my uncle’s will. I 
practised uncle’s writing till I was as good a 
forger of that clause as anyone could have 
become. I had the very words in his own 
handwriting to practise from, 

“Then I went to Paris and, as you have 
guessed, learned how to get things out of a 
safe like that of uncle’s. Before God, all 
[ planned to do was to get that will, change 
it, replace it, and trust that uncle would 
never notice the change. Then when he 
was gone, I would have contested the will. 
[ would have got my full share either by 
court proceedings or by settlement out of 
court. You see, I had planned it all out. 
The school would have been founded—I, 
we would have founded it. What differ- 
ence, I said, did thirty millions or fifty 
millions make to an impersonal school, a 
school not yet even in existence? The 
twenty million dollars or so difference, or 
even half of it, meant life and love to me. 

‘“T had planned to steal the cash in the 
safe, anything to divert attention from the 
will and make it look like a plain robbery. 


Phe next det: 





Helen Bond 


I would have done the altering oi the will 
that night and have returned it to the safe 
before morning. But it was not to be. I 
had almost opened the safe when my uncle 
entered the room. His anger completely 
unnerved me, and from the moment I saw 
him on the floor to this I haven’t had a 
sane thought. I forgot to take the cash, I 
forgot everything but that will. My only 
thought was that I must get it and de- 
stroy it. I doubt if I could have altered it 
with my nerves so upset. There, now you 
have my whole story. 1am at your mercy.” 

“No,” said Kennedy, * believe me, there 
is a mental statute of limitations that as 
far as Jameson and myself are concerned 
has already erased this affair. Walter, will 
you find Fletcher?” 

I found the professor pacing up and 
down the gravel walk impatiently. 

“Fletcher,” said Kennedy, “a 
rest is all Miss Bond really needs. It is 
simply a case of overwrought nerves, and it 
Still, I would advise 


night's 


will pass off of itself. 
a change of scene as soon as possible. Good 
afternoon, Miss Bond, and my best wishes 
for your health.” 

“Good afternoon, Dr. Kennedy. 
afternoon, Dr. Jameson. 

I for one was glad to make my escape. 

A half-hour later, Kennedy, with well- 
simulated excitement, was racing me in the 
car up to the Greenes’ again. We literally 
burst unannounced into the téte-a-téte 
on the porch. 

“Fletcher, Fletcher,’ cried Kennedy, 
“look what Walter and [I have just dis- 
covered in a tin strong-box poked off in the 
back of your uncle’s desk!” 

Fletcher seized the wil 


Good 


will and by the dim 
light that shone through from the hall read 
it hastily. ‘Thank God,” he cried; “the 
school is provided for as [ thought.” 
“Tsn’t it glorious!” murmured Helen. 
True to my instinct I muttered, “An- 
other good newspaper yarn killed.” 


live story, ‘f The Mystery of the Silent Bullet,’’ will appear in the January issue 
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Bannerer ee ery nner cere 


Her grandfather's work was in uniting Italy: 


HE is a woman of medium 

Her light-brown hair is plainly 

ranged above her face, tl 

which is fair with the blondnes: 
northern Italy. Her eyes are a deep blue 
and very expressive. Her dress is simple and 
tasteful, and her manner juliet and 
ous. This is Italia Garibaldi, granddaughter 
of the Italianpatriot. Freedomand progress 
form the goal of her ideal, no less than they 
did that of her grandsire. But the labors of 
Italia differ from those of the great Libera- 
tor in that they are wholly labors of peace. 
Her field lies in Red Cross and Sunday-school 


is quiet and serl- 


hers is in the Red Cross tent and 


| 
. 


1 . 
the mission room 


schools, and ina 
nded by herself. 


| { 
I 


1 Rome, wv 
received a diploma as a Red Cross ; 
Signorina Garibaldi has recently returned 
to America to lecture on the life of the Lib- 
erator. And wherever she has gone she has 
been royally welcomed as the granddaughter 
of a mighty patriot. 
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A TALE OF THE BEAST IN BLUE JEANS 


AND THF BEAST 


Iuthor af ‘The Aliss 


Epiror’s Nori.—The reader that hates 
vill not find this brutally real story to his taste 
unger which may spring from the realization 
thing but sweet and pretty. 


IN BROADCLOTH 


By Emerson Hough 


1_4, 


ubble 51-40 og Fight,” ot 


the truth, even when it is served up in the guise of fiction, 
We warn him here, in time to save him the pain and 
that certain phases of our present-day civilization are any 
This story by Mr. Hough is realism with a big R, for it is based on sordid 


facts, some of which, doubtless, a great many CosMopoLITAN readers will recall having read in their 


newspapers not a hundred years ago 
ITH all the fire of his Magyar 
blood, Matchek loved Rosa 
Drelka. He was a beast of bur- 
den in the old country, eater of 
unknown things, toiler through unmeasured 
hours; but he loved. The world must have 
its beasts of burden. 

Lured by the blandishments of stump- 
lands in the West, the Drelkas went across 
seas. Matchek followed. Being pretty, 
and of some wit, Rosa rebelled at the 
thought of toil with ax and mattock, and 
stopped off at a big manufacturing city 
midway. Matchek stopped also. It was 
fate, of course, that he should follow her: 
and, for that matter, that Zulinski should 
later do the same. 

In every village game and every village 
fight, back in the old country, Zulinski 
had beaten Matchek; but Rosa dismissed 
neither, and kept her own counsel regard- 
ing both. Matchek may have been stupid 
not to have suspected that Zulinski would 
also come and find work in the steel-mills. 
This same stupidity refused to understand 
the language of the coachman’s kick, when 
the latter invited him to leave the back 
door of the Weems-Jordans’, where Rosa 
was housemaid—by virtue of being pretty 
and of some wit. Matchek was used to 
being kicked; it really annoyed him very 
little. He only wanted to be near Rosa. 
That maiden at last promised to marry 
him as soon as he had fifty-six dollars 
saved, to furnish the house. 

For a time, Matchek was happy, in his 
way. There are different ways. He could 
eat sausages three times a week if he liked, 
and still put something in his savings-box. 
He spent little at the saloons across the 
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street from the mill entrance, and by reason 
of this was not popular with his fellows. 
Small heaven was there for these stolid, 
srimy ones, dark, dirty, bunchy built, who 
bore the heat and burden of steel bridges 
and giant frames and miles of rails upon 
their hooped shoulders. Drink—that was 
all they could have. Hope they could 
not—not any of them except Matchek, who 
still was young, and who had Rosa’s prom- 
ise. He was bent upon saving the fifty-six 
dollars, which would place him master of a 
very fine household. 

Not quite so splendid a menage, this 
purposed one of Matchek’s, as that of 
the Weems-Jordans’; or that of Jerolson, 
president of the works where Weems-Jordan 
was second vice-president. The latter was 
not apt to go much higher, for toll had 
been taken of him in his day by these in- 
fernos of the mills, craving always food of 
mineral and men. Jerolson was strong, 
and to the strong go the spoils. His house 
was as finely furnished as any on Fifth 
Avenue; and continually Jerolson threat- 
ened the Board that he would pull up and 
go to Fifth Avenue; so that the Board paid 
him ever more. 

Matchek never saw the edge of the inte 
rior of the Weems-Jordan home, going no 
farther than the back door. Rosa knew 
many things that went on there, but Rosa 
was of some wit. All Matchek knew was 
that he could eat sausages three times a 
week; and for this heaven all he had to do 
was to work in heat which made the nails 
on his overalls too hot to touch; and to 
wheel barrows of spiegel-metal and flux out 
over the “bridge” and pour them, at just 
the right moment, into the maw of a vast, 
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seething 


crawling pot fresh up from hell, 
terrible. Toward this great pot, a dozen 
blighting heat, the lever- 


feet across of 
operator in the “pulpit” turned over now 
and again the triple hell of the vast egg- 
“converter,” white hot, 
full of molten metal, a chaos-case, nebt 

lous, awful as creation before dawn. Fron 
this slow-turnin? Matchek 
might not shrink at his station on the 


bridge. As the vast, splendid arch of white 
and yellow 


shaped clowing, 


cosmos heat 


sparks, beautiful, significant, 
gushed out across the bridge, as the con 
verging heats of this tilting, triple hell ; 
sroached the heats of the sliding hell "vil 
veath him—why, all that Matchek had to 
do was to tilt his barrow of fluxing material 
into the maw of the lower hell; and then 
of course, to repeat this. And ve was 
this, if it meant tri-weekly sausages and 
Rosa? 

Matchek grew so that he could gaze 
down into the caldron beneath him. It was 
full of bridges and buildings unborn, full 
of beams and rails and iron webs; but Mat 
chek did not see them. He saw the face of 
Rosa. Almost any month now he might 
have fifty-six dollars saved. Let the ladle 
scorch him, and the converter blind him, 
and the white sparks eat at his tough hide. 
Things of no consequence. 

So finally Matchek and Rosa were mar 


] 
f 
] 


ried. 
But now Zulinski after a time came to 
that city, and found work in another part 


of the mill. He rose swiftly. In 1 time hx 
secured the place of engineer on one of the 
little dummy-engines which chug all about 

through the great buildings of the stech: 
works. His stubby cars carried the ten 
“se ingots of white-hot steel in their cases, 
fresh from the giant ladle. His little chai: 
of squirming wagons crawled alongside the 
giant ladle every hour or two, ¢ 
waiting for its load of metal chry 
The ladle, yearning, half the sex 


me . 1 
crawled Titan-wise over to the converte: 





the other half; a giant of force, of molten 
power. Titan-wise, Matchek, at the signa! 
of the high priest in the pulpit, consum- 


mated this continual cosmos wedding. 
The ladle crawled back, Titanic, and ii 
time poured forth these white-hot chrysa- 
lises for Zulinski to haul away. And Zulin- 
ski took them to a place where giant hands 
reached down softly and pulled off the 


cases, and left the effulgent steel. After 
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this they were sent to the rolling flocr, 
where they were swept up and down by 
giant, gentle hydraulics, through triple 
nguish of crushing and molding—as you 


and I are swept, and so refined and shaped 
: il uily this imago of 
ged in “T”- 
as long as your office floor, or in rails which 
carry you and your children to pleasure 
ind Zulinski worked badly, 


beams 





per hance to « 
These two men were Ways close to each 
other, advancing, receding; but for a long 
time neither knew his enemy was at hand. 
Back of Zulinski, in his little engine cab, 
rose a vast shield of steel, to prevent his 
spine from being seared by the heat of the 
ingots which he carried. Both 
were busy, and the noise was that of min- 
gled helis; so neither said of the other, 
‘There is mine enemy!”’ 
And in the main offices neither Jerolson 
nor Weems-Jordan said of the other, 
Chere is mine enemy!” They were par- 
titioned apart. For the matter of that, 
Weems-Jordan did not know any more 
than Matchek knew. Rosa might have 
told Matchek what she knew of Jerolson’s 
Weems- Jordan was out of 
town; but Rosa very well knew on which 
je her bread was sausaged; and the 
Weems-Jordan house was a castle of se- 
crecy. Rosa did not tell her husband, 
Instead, she told her lover, 
ily do foreigners learn 
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Fit mW ing 


Visits when 


i 


\latchek. 





Zulinski: sO Tead 
our Customs. 

You should have seen Mrs. Weems- 
Jordan. Then, perhaps—if you had been 


ne sort of man-——you would have said that 


no one could blame Jerolson. At least, 
Jerolson coveted his nelg sages ’s wife—her 
aa res. her heavy hi her red cheel 
lark eyes, her neavy ner red cneek, 
er deep figure, her step ed springy steel. 
\nd she was so serene, so innocent and 


iim. She was pretty and of good wit. 


But at last, of course, Weems-Jordan 
found it out. ‘You cad, you beast!” he 
bbed, helpiess, before Jerolson. ‘‘ You 


iv it was her fault fe kill you!” 

‘No, you won't,” 1 Jerolson, removing 
lis hand from the can r, with the pistol 
he had been grasping. ‘There are plain- 
clothes men all about the place. Besides, 

hat’s the use? You can’t help it now 
can’t any of us help it. It wasn’t my fault 
she married you. The best thing for you 
to do, under the circumstances, is to’ get 
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divorce. [il attend to that. Ul give you 
four hundred thousand; and you can stay 
right along here where you are. We're go- 
ing to New York.”’ 

Weems-Jordan’s head was wobbling oddly 
from side to side. “But Mrs. Jerolson, 
too?” he muttered thickly. 

Jerolson bit a cigar. ‘Oh, that’s begun 
ulready,” he said. ‘Why, you didn’t think 
[ wasn’t going to marry Alice, did you? 
Why, I always want to do what’s right.” 
He spoke as one aggrieved. 

Weems-Jordan’s face twitched suddenly. 
‘Alice!”” he whispered; then sat upright 
or an instant before he dropped forward 
across the great desk top, his hand turning 
ip limply. 

Jerolson looked at this, paling a bit. 
Then he called out to a man to hurry, 
touched buttons, hastened messengers. 

“Jordan’s had some sort of stroke,’ he 
explained. 

The immediate horror of death held him 
ior a moment, but as the blood surged back 
a slow change worked across his face. His 
eye took on exultation. “So much better 
this way,” he muttered; “so very much 
better!’ Indeed, little remained now for 
Jerolson to do except to wait a decent time, 
vhich, indeed was so much better. 

It was on that very day when Weems- 
Jordan fell dead in the office, as it chanced, 
that Matchek met Zulinski. Matchek had 
before that seen and heard things that set 
his thick head to guessing. It had been 
some sort of Magyar fate by which Zulinski 
had found Rosa again, even after her 
marriage. Now, Zulinski and Matchek were 
both coming out of the mill doors as the day 
shift poured out its stream, and Matchek 
saw Zulinski’s dinner-bucket, and saw also 
the whole story at a flash! Whereupon, 
he attacked his enemy without tarrying. 
They fought, bit, clawed about the street, 
until a lazy officer kicked them apart. 
‘The beasts!”’ grumbled the latter to a 
bystander. “It’s like little, small mad 
bulls they be. They doesn’t fight like rale 
min!” But Rosa wept, denied, confessed; 
wept, yielded, promised; and Matchek 
still ate at his own table. He was not so 
polite as Weems-Jordan, and did not die. 

Now Zulinski, as an engineer, was prac- 
tically a noble, for he ate sausages seven 
times a week, and bad cheese when he liked. 
Zulinski, by the way, concluded to kill 
Matchek 


The inferno under the wide black roofs 
went on, screaming, wailing, gnashing, 
grinding. The vast forces of these cavern- 
ous depths flung ton-bulks about here and 
there, gently, irresistibly. A clattering, 
rending, ripping, crushing was all about. 
The heat was a thing of horror. To be 
sure, in such places a man must die now and 
then. But not even the foreman of the 
Bessemer men and boys 
continually get enwrapped by flaming rib- 
bons, which cut to the bone of leg or arm, 
or sear and sever arteries inches deep 
remembered anything worse than this affair 
of Matchek and Zulinski. 

The rolls do not think, though they 
stretch ten tons of steel; nor do the shears 
which snip off a rail, nor the punches which 
lightly perforate a beam, nor the drills 
which softly penetrate a plate. No more 
should Zulinski or Matchek think; and 
surely it was no right thing for Zulinski to 
leave his engine-cab. The man at the 
throttle, great or small, belonged there and 
not elsewhere, for the ladle and the con- 
verter and their child, the ingot, and the 
screaming bar in the rolls, and the man in 
the pulpit, and the man at barrow or cab, 
were all units of one machine—the sacred 
machine, the Industry. 

But when Zulinski from his engine-cab 
craned up at Matchek on the bridge, hate 
filled his soul, and he forgot his duty. 
After all, Rosa at the back door was his, as 
much as Alice at the front door was Jerol- 
son’s. Was not an engineer better than a 
barrow-man, different, higher, better? Was 
not the master of the mills better than any 
man beneath him? Did not the paper say 
that he took what he liked, being rich? 
The death, the ruin—what matter those, 
for persons of situation? 

So Zulinski slipped down from his cab 
and stole around into the darkness of the 
tracks, hid in glooms and groans and the 
wail of the tortured steel. Matchek could 
not see Zulinski so well, for the curtain of 
the converter’s arch of splendid light made 
an intermediate veil of impenetrable dark- 
ness to him; and, besides that, his feet 
were heavy as he dragged back and forth 
along the bridge, and he was listless, think- 
ing when he had no right to think. 

It was easy for Zulinski to slip up the 
dark and greasy stairs to the level of the 
pulpit and the bridge, and thus to get 
directly behind Matchek as he leaned 


rooms—where 
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SENTRA ET aR UEP 


iainst the iron pillar, betwe 
ver the bridge and above the giant ladle 


‘n trips out 
if seething steel. Men moved about in the 
larkness of the mills, and none of the pulpit 
men knew Zulinski, even had they noticed 
him. But you may know how bitter was the 
hate in Zulinski’s heart now; for instead 
yf waiting until Matchek came back and 
eaned against the pillar, where he could 
easily be stabbed under the shoulder, Zulin- 
ski could not wait. 

[he operator in the pulpit pulled a 
lever; the giant converter swung over in 
its slow orbit, sending out its torrent-arch 
of flame; and Matchek and his barrow 
started out. After him slipped a figure 
which the man in the pulpit then knew did 
not belong there. But it was of no use then 
to call out or shout an order. 

The foreman reported the 
Jerolson. 

“Meagher, those things have got to 
stop,’ said the latter, his face haggard 
“The papers are after us all the time 
after me—spite of all I’ve done for this 
town. I’m going to quit ’’em. Jerolson’ll go 
to New York, that’s what Jerolson’ll do.” 

“But this is something worse than—”’ 

“What? What’s that? What was it all 
ibout, anyway?”’ 

“Some sort of fight the two had there on 
the bridge.” 

“What was it about?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir; but they both 
went into the ladle. Bury them? Why, 


incident to 


there ain’t no need to. Bury—why, sir, they- 


ain’t dead, they’re just Gone! Not a hair 
nor a button left—just GONE, that’s all!” 

Jerolson sat up erect, his dull eyes turn- 
ing on the foreman. ‘ What was it about?”’ 
he asked again. 

The foreman grinned, and 
“Woman, sir. Engineer’d been 
around the other fellow’s wife.” 

Jerolson sank down in his chair. 


confessed. 


fooling 


“What 





Wallingford, the rehabilitated, invincible, and always entertaining J. Rufus, 
will be with us in the next (January and also Holiday) number of the Cosmo- 
politan, and he will be at his best, his slickest, suavest, subtlest best. 
time Wallingford sells a circus which he doesn't own. 
inkling of the high fun and higher finance involved in such a transaction. 
We think this is our top-notch Wallingford 'story—the best ever. 
you to get the January Cosmopolitan and “size up” J. Rufus for yourself. 
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did you do with the ladle?”’ he 


asked 
hoarsely 

Run it in, sir,” replied Meagher 
“Ingots 29 and lay shift 

“Stop it!” ried | Order 
the rolls stopped. Where is that cast? 
Where’ve they gone?” 

The foreman smiled at this. ‘Why, 
Mr. Jerolson,”’ he replied, “how can I tell 
that? That lot is through the rolls long 
ago—into ‘I’-beams on the Davidson & 
Davidson order.” 

“Can’t you trace it any way?” But the 
foreman shook his head. He did not hear 
Jerolson mutter: 

“Davidson & Davidson—why, they're 
building my house—for her—Alice!”’ 

The thing took possession of Jerolson. 
All the city wondered, but the works blew 
out, stopped, caked, hopeless, as terrible idle 
as when busy, an arrested hell of heat and 
clamor, now a hell of ice and silence. 

Jerolson did not go his wonted way that 
night; instead, he wandered over to the 
naked, silent mills, to the Bessemer rooms. 
He stepped up the slippery, greasy stairs 
which Zulinski had ascended, peered in at 
the pulpit with its tangle of levers, walked 
out on the bridge, gazed over at the caked 
converter, down at the gorged ladle below 
him. So this was the place where it had hap- 
pened? Yes; but there had been some mis- 
take. Jerolson put his hand to his fore- 
head, and drew it away damp. He looked 
at his quaking hand. But this was the 
place. Only, there had been a mistake. 
Because the face down below there, staring 
up, was not that of Matchek, but of Weems- 
Jordan! 

They found Jerolson on his knees, moan- 
ing some useless prayer of self-pity, mum- 
bling something about the blotting out of 
transgression. This was why Jerolson 
never went to New York, and never mar- 
ried Alice; and never worked any more. 


Jerolson. 
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You can get some 


We want 
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HONEYMOON MARRIED SIX MONTHS 


Y DrarR SWEETHEART: 


I have been quite busy sinc 





/ ; ; 
vou felt, m< Facata logue list 
of our library I am so proud 

- 1 Bi iB t a > ! 
of our books, as well as of the excellent 


taste displayed in their selection. I have 


] sane > ol } : . > 
catalogued all your marked articles on 


political subjects too, so vou can find 
: ac 

them readily. And to think that I shall 

always be doing su e things for you! That 


» life long of it I dis 


we are lo hay 





covering things that mean 





completeness, vou doing the big things that 
really count lways togethe r, vou and [! 
It really kes me catch my breath: All 
our | I : My mind cai ute comp 
i, and yet I can’t forget it. It almost 
haunts me. Is it because of all these mur 





ried folks who seem so bored and tired of 
each other? Is it that I fear the immensity 
10, a thousand times no! When 


+ 


€ pro} ortion of our love now to 


of it? No, n 
I consider th 
that of our weddin; g day and try to realize 
that it is going to increase so, in a sort of 
arithmetical progression into eternity 

Oh, dearest, don’t smile—though I see you 


1A 


y & .Fatrich Nelson 


doing it—but who am I that I should re- 
ceive such a gift, that the gods should have 
dropped their ee crow on me, just an 
ordinary foolish girl like me? Who am | 
to know this glory? 

This afternoon, however, I went to a 
card-party and had a very sad experience. 
Mrs. M gave it for Mabel, Marion, and 
me. At the very last game we three were 
tied for the guest prize. Mabel and Marion 
were playing against Annie and me. Of 
course Annie made a mistake, and Mabel 
and Marion cut jor the prize, the dearest 

tle Doulion creamer and sugar. Not that 
+, understand! Qh, no, no 


I wanted the prize 
, but that made me 


me ever wants the prize 
the stupidest guest of the three. 

To-night ! go to a little affair at Mabel’s 
without you, 
l you know we have aly ays said we would 


course it won’t be anv 


) just the same after we were married as 
fore, and it will not do for me to stay at 


home on the first test, will it? 
Will you be home in time for the mas- 
Cie rade? I do hope so, Tr I’ve a splendid 


costume picked out fer you. I must know, 

I can order it. Bettie, Annie, Cora, and 
I are going to dress exactly alike, and our 
dear husbands are not to know one thing 
about it. Now we shall see how well you 
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Emily 


know your wives. Oh, no, you won't, my 
dear, for we are going to wear gloves! Aha! 
But dearie me, how like a babbling brook 


Tam! And I know LI should not interrupt 
much 


your serious business with so foolish 
ness. Isn’t it funny how 
happiness makes one? 
ll the parties and housekeeping, I’m lone- 


without you, and I keep running o 


foolish a great 


} 


Besides, in spite ) 


some 
because this talking to you does seem to 
bring you nearer. I find much nicer to 
think of you in St. Louis now instead of 
Washington. It makes ‘a heap” of ditfe: 

ence to think [ can walk across the room and 
‘phone to you, if need be. But, oh, IT do 
miss you. It seems years since your last 
Sunday at home. There could be only one 
thing worse than is I do, and 
that would be for our love to change so that 
| would not miss you during such a separa- 
tion. But that is a poor way to comfort 
imagine a 


your own and be thankful that it is not 


missing you 


oneself—to worse state than 
yours. 

How is your work coming on? Write me 
is much about it as you feel that you should 
{ do wish to be in touch with all that inter- 
ests you. Also remember that “ your mother 
was a McGill” and you can win out on any- 
thing you set your mind to. 
gracious me! If you believed in yourself as 
[ believe in you, you could move mountains. 

Clara just stepped in. When she saw 
what I was doing she laughed (I am too 
polite to call it sneering). “I suppose you 
write every day now, but you'll get over 
that,” she said. “Ah, but we won't,” ] 
retorted. Do you suppose that she and 
Wyclif ever did or could I won't imagine 
it. Of course they never did. 

Good-by. And hurry, hurry, 
yusiness through and come home (how fin 
it sounds) to your own devoted wife. 


Goodness 


hurry the 


Il 
PARENTHOOD TWO YEARS 


DEAREST SWEETHEART: 

Eleanor is sitting up (propped) in bed, 
talking. At least she makes a sound re 
markably like ‘* Em-Em-Ma-Ma’ 
closely resembling “ Da-Da.” Just a minute 
ago she fell off the couch, but no harm done. 
She has the dearest, happiest little disposi- 
tion, and I am so glad. The other night— 


also one 
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4 the party—she was in the north room, 
ide awake. and the men went in to see her 
vhen they went up to smoke. She laughed 


“ft 


and cooed at them in her cute way, and they 


lelighted as if she 
She held quite 
he ladies down-stairs envi- 
party Mrs. B 

gave for me all the girls had their babies, 
but Eleanor was the belle—the only baby 
that did not cry once and went to everyone 
laugh. She notices every 

thing now, and as for accomplishments, she 
put her toe in her mouth and hold her 
Yes, indeed, you ll sec 


re + 7) ] . 
were Just as pleased an dl ¢ 


had been twenty vears older. 
a levee and made t 


1 
us. Yesterdavat the baby 


vith a smile or a 


bottle all by he rse lf! 
vreat change in her 


You r Spe i il 


there is some mistake, as I’ve 


arrived to-day. Of course 
written every 
day. Only seven more days to write now : 
Heaven be praised! 

| will meet you any place you say, so that 
ogether that much sooner. | 
" ‘t my self spe ik of thes 
two lonely months. I’ve tried to be 
and cheerful and spur you on 
realized that your whole future depends on 
your present success, but the ache would 
creep into my letters occasional! y; I fear. 
[ am only afraid I am counting too much on 
your coming. I can’t imagine how I could 
be disappointed, but I’ve really come to 
believe that all my from dress 
makers to toothache, will disappear when you 
ire here. 

Yes, perhaps the separation has made us 
appreciate each other more, but if it lasted 
too long [am afraid you would discover how 
little necessary I really am. There is one 


thing to remember from this experience: if 


it brings us 
dare not, even vet, le 
; brave 
because | 


tre ul les, 





= the honeymoon seems to wane, one o1 
; How I do 
want you! i never close my cyes at night 
to reach out 
gination I 
They 
wople find out each 
1 which they 

falls irom love's high pedestal 
these two 

—_ you are to me, oh, many times more 
ct than before. Am I then dull and 

ad No, it is the other people 
dull. Those who, though they marry their 
ideal uuld live happy ever after, 
think love is a pretty pic ture or 4 summer 
idyl, a feeding on strawberries, sugar, and 
cream, and never learn that love is a life— 


1e Other of us can GO On a Trip. 


that [ do not long for your ain 
ind under my head. Then in im 
carry on one of our long, long talks. 
say that after marriage 
ther’s faults, and the idea! 
ell in love 


ind is broken; hut bec Luse Ot 


1 
who are 


P 1 
and Sti¢ 
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not a progression, as I once thought, but a 
growth; first the seed and then the plant, 
the leaves and then the blossom, and finally 

well, we have not reached a final yet, so 
I can’t say. We’ve only reached the blos- 
som, the darling rose-blossom—now fast 
asleep in her bed. 

Do not worry about the expenses, dear. 
Certainly after this experience we could be 
happy together on a desert isle. You must 
let the thought of providing for Eleanor and 
me be inspiration and encouragement to 
you. Don’t let us interfere with your study 
and work, but let us be the bright, particular 
stars that lead you on to your success. I 
perceive your idea of success, and I par- 
ticularly share your admiration of Judge 
James, but it is in you to be all he is and 
much, much more. And given all this 
ability you have, the opportunity will 
surely come to do a good work in and for the 
world. 

Only seven days more! I say “only,” 
but I am thinking, “All of seven.” May 
they take wings and fly from me, and yet 
be full successful ones for you! 

That was horrid of Manning. But noth- 
ing matters now. The day dawns. 

Oh, beloved, do you know how I have 
missed and needed you? 

Your own E. 


HI 


QUARREL—THREE YEARS 
My Dear: 

I am sitting in mother’s room, where 
Eleanor has just gone to sleep. She is such 
a darling, I really am sorry for you to lose 
a day of her. She is feeling fine, did not 
mind the trip at all, and has shown me the 
error of my ways, so that I am quite recon- 
ciled to my change of climate. 

[ have a strong consciousness this morning 
of having done many things I ought not to 
have done and am correspondingly meek 
and humble. It would do your soul good to 
seeme. I know you do not put a high valua- 
tion on mere words, but I must ask you to 
forgive me for. being so hateful to you Sun- 
day night. I was sick and sore with ac- 
cumulative misery, and gave way to the 
animal instinct to hit out and hurt. Funny 
or tragic—which? How we revert to type 
and act as brutes! I did not really mean to 
hurt you. It was only my crude way of 
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saying that sometimes you ought to try to 
cheer me up as I do you. Why, oh, why 
did you not take me in your arms that night 
and tell me to be brave a little longer, that 
you knew how hard it was, that you wanted 
me with you and hated to have me go? In 
a few minutes I’d have been back on the job 
of encourager-in-chief to you, and those 
hasty, stinging words of mine would have 
been unsaid and even unthought. I am not 
excusing myself. I was petty and bad 
tempered, and am heartily ashamed of my- 
self to-day. I am telling you all this for 
future reference, for, oh, how little you men 
understand that when we wives are the 
most hateful we are wanting the most to 
be loved! I was so miserable that I could 
not be reasonable. I know now you would 
not have listened with that pained, sur- 
prised look to those horrid things I flung at 
you if you had not loved so much; that you 
were fighting your pains and worry in 
silence, but, oh, please, dear, don’t leave so 
much for me to find out for myself when 
there are plenty of idle words. How many 
times I have read that letter saying I am 
your help and comfort and that you do need 
me! Say it, please, say it, if it is true, again 
and again. It is the best answer to every 
misunderstanding. 

It is pretty tough, Boy dear, but I am 
sure we will pull through somehow. I will 
be good—I will, I will. But I only promised 
to love, cherish, and obey—not to be a 


mind-reader. 
As ever yours. 


IV 
A MILE-POST—FIVE YEARS 


Dearest Boy: 

It is now seven A. M., and I am waiting 
for our guests to come down. Eleanor is up 
and dressed. She is the same “ Blessing,” 
but she will insist on opening her eyes and 
mine before six! Wyclif is very fond of her 
and wants to buy her everything he sees. 
Last night he brought her a watch. Fancy 
a watch for a baby her age! Of course I was 
very seriously grateful, though Clara did 
joke him a little. Last night he went to the 
cellar for me and made ice-water, so he 
surely is beginning to feel at home. Don’t 
you think so? At the table I sit in your 
place and Clara in mine, but you leave a 
big hole—you are such a big whole—in the 











company. We miss you audibly every meal. 

I told Sarah that my beau sent me the 
flowers. “Who’s dat?” she asked, and when 
I told her she sniffed. “ Humph, dat’s you- 
all’s husband.” Her tone suggested that I 
need not try to fool her. She is planning to 
go home Sunday, and has been threatening 
to leave for good and all. I finally told her 
that if she must go Sunday I would try to 
bear it when Sunday came, but I was not 
worrying, for it might be that I was going 
to get a better maid than she. She hasn’t 
said a word since about too much company, 
irregular meals, or heavy work. 

What was the name of the little woman to 
whom you introduced me at the station? 
I walked up town with her and then met her 
again in Hahn’s. How recently were they 
married? Didn’t they make you feel awfully 
old and as if you had been married ages? 
Yet, what an additional love and trust 
these added years have given us. We would 
not give a single one of them to be the 
care-free children they seem, would we? 

Wonder of wonders, your dear brother is 
really — begin- 
ning to like me! 
We've been 
discussing 
many things 
and are becom- 
ing quite well 
acquainted. 
They, Clara 
and Wyclif, are 
really fond and 
happy in their 
ownway. I feel 
that I have 
misunderstood 
their atittude 
toward each 
other. They 
have simply 
jogged along 
and taken love 
for granted, the 
vay most mar- 
ried folks do. 
If they had only 
realized that 
perfect under- 
standing and 
trust do not 
happen acci- 
dentally or 
spring full 


Emily Newell Blair 





Eleanor has the dearest, happiest disposition, and I 
am so glad 
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grown from the marriage vow, but had made 
a little more effort, theirs might be such an 
ideal marriage a¢ we are striving for—one 
which the foundation of faith and harmony 
and the atmosphere of love make perfect. 

Do your duty manfully and go to see the 
aunts. 

Devotedly yours, 


E. 


ADJUSTMENT—SIX YEARS 
+ 
My Dear Otp Boy: 

Your answer to my letter of Friday re- 
ceived, the one about your blues, very suit- 
ably dated Monday, and it proved once 
again that you men do not understand your 
wives; it even showed that you do not un- 
derstand yourselves, else you would know 
that discouragement and the blues come 
from a run-down nervous system (as any 
neurologist could tell you) and are more 
intimately connected with stomach trouble 
and malaria 
than with un- 
paid grocery 
bills or the fear 
that your dear 
wife had “got- 
ten the worst of 
it” in her mar- 
riage. And if 
you had un- 
derstood your 
wife you would 
have shifted 
one end of your 
load of worry 
onto her shoul- 
der and said, 
“ Bless you, my 
dear, for hav- 
ing such a nice 
shoulder,” in- 
stead of adding 
to the load a 
fear that she 
was not happy. 

A realization 
of the cause will 
not necessarily 
perform a cure, 
but if this dear, 
blue, “brutal”’ 
husband would 
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go to bed at nine o’clock instead of reading 
all night, and would eat the food his fond 
wife told him to, he would have a nervous 
system to correspond to his wife’s opinion of 
him and would never imagine that this 
dear wife had gotten the worst of it. 

You have startled me with the thought 
that you are recalling a certain important 
“for better or for worse”’ and are thinking 
that it is the latter. Dearie, you must not 
feel that the responsibility of making me 
happy is so great as to make you miserable, 
for you are you to me, and it makes no 
difference to, my real happiness whether you 
are poor or rich. Loving you as I do, I 
could never consider you a failure, for I 
believe in you and know your real ability. 
Worldly success honestly won is pleasant, 
of course. I hope and believe that we will 
have our share, but it is not vital to my 
happiness or to our wedded happiness. I 
can think of no relationship more beautiful 
than the understanding and sustaining love 
that comforts in sorrow, affliction, and mis- 
fortune. This does not mean that one longs 
for the trouble in order to display the beauti- 
ful affection, but that if trouble should come 
—the little denial of luxuries we have had 
is not trouble—true affection would know 
how to meet it. 

As for your feeling unsuccessful, what do 
you and I call success? Wryclif is a success- 
ful man. So is George. So is Morrison. 
Would any of their success make me happy? 
Suppose you do not give me as much as 
their wives have, do you imagine if I had 
married one of 
them it would 
have been 
“better” with 
me? Have I 
made plain 
how big a bug- 
aboo your 
worry is? 

Oh, my dear, 
just now when 
Iam so close 
to the Great 
Mystery of life 
as to be its 
instrument, I 
think a lot of 
these happy 
six years and 
the love that 
calls life into 





How little you men understand that when we wives are the most 
hateful we are wanting the must to be loved 


form, and every night as I go to bed I thank 
the Power of Good that you and I are mar- 
ried, and ask to be made, “worthy, O Lord, 
of my husband, my child, my hope, and my 
home.” My cup is full to overflowing with 
happiness, and if anything should happen to 
me when I go down this second time into 
the valley to call my own into being, I want 
you to remember that I have felt myself 
for six years a most blessed woman. This 
does not mean that I have not at times been 
provoked and blue—times that probably 
had their beginnings in nervousness and in- 
digestion—but they were little, surface 
troubles, leaving the great underlying love 
that never faileth untouched, true, and 
steadfast. 

I was most seriously provoked last fall 
when I felt you had done only wrong to 
both of us by keeping your financial troubles 
to yourself, getting needlessly deeper and 
deeper in the blues, for bugaboos and ideas 
of failure take hold of one in the dark and in 
silence and run away in the light of com- 
panionship and discussion. I did not mean 
my last letter to be so seriously taken; it 
might have referred to almost any evening 
after a hearty dinner. The part about your 
going to sleep or reading your paper and 
leaving me alone, as contrasted with your 
devoted letter, meant to refer to how little 
we appreciate companionship when we have 
it and how we idealize it when gone. We 
are each trying to make the other happy in 
our own peculiar way. I try to make you 
happy by doing to you as I would like to be 
done by, and 
you do the 
same to me. 
You let me 
alone when I’m 
worried be- 
cause you pre- 
fer to be let 
alone yourseli. 
Well, J don’t, 
but now that 
I’ve learned 
your _ inten- 
tions I am per- 
fectly satisfied. 
At least if I’m 
not I will 
learn to be— 
so there. 

With love, 
E. 
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VI 
FINANCES—SEVEN YEARS 


DEAREST: 

I suppose you are scurrying through Ohio 
by this time and wishing a little for me. 
Keep your courage up and feel like the 
Honorable that you are—futurus esse. 
And above all 
else take care of 
yourself. Did 
you get those 
rubbers? Re- 
member that 
you promised 
and do so at 
once if you have 
not already 
gotten them. 

By the way, 
dear, do not get 
me that fur 
coat. I donot 
really need one, 
Honest Injun, 
I do not. I 
would so much 
rather have the 
money. There 
are the new 
chandeliers to 
be bought, and, 
if you happen to see the kind we want, the 
brass andirons, too. Then we must have at 
least two new rugs to goin the new house, 
and you could probably get better there than 
here. We do need a big easy chair, but never 
mind this time. Do not feel badly because 
you cannot get all these things forme. I’m 
not really wanting them, but if you should 
wish to bring me something you perhaps 
could guess, with all this information, what 
would please me. My wanting things is 
like my going with you to New York. I did 
want to go, but I wanted the money so 
much more. 

If love of money means being free from 
debt, if it means the desire to relieve you 
from the worry and responsibility of bread- 
earning so you may soar on ambition’s wing 
or delve in a student’s book, I am a veri- 
table miser; and yet, if I thought that you 
would cease to strive, as Wyclif has, with- 
out the goad of monthly bills to urge you 
on, I would keep you in debt always. Per- 
haps, after all, debt is a healthy sign instead 


Sarah-sniffed when I told her my beau sent me the flowers. 
* Humph, dat’s you-all’s husband,” she said 
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of a handicap. Once I thought the sole use 
of money was to buy the things I wanted. 
When you gave me my first allowance I 
think I must have been like a drinking man 
when he takes his first drink after a long 
abstinence. Having my own money and 
no accounting to make to anyone was so 
intoxicating that I lost all sense of values 
or necessity. Each drink of the intoxicat- 
ing cup of ex- 
travagance 
called for one 
more, and 
goodness knows 
when I should 
have recovered 
from my de- 
bauch but for 
those three red 
figures—oh, so 
big they looked 
—in the bank- 
book you 
brought home 
tome. Nowl 
have acquired 
a knowledge of 
the true value 
of money, and 
possessions 
have no charm 
as compared 
with the power 
of money. The ability a capital well invested 
gives to hold a position in the community, 
to control circumstances, and to shape 
affairs is so much more than the ability to 
buy. . 

What is bothering me now is that all 
these years I never realized this. It seems 
dangerous for a husband to give a wife a 
bank-account until she knows this, and yet 
how can she learn except by experience? 
You, wise man (and dear) that you are, 
called it a speculation, and surely it has 
netted dividends. Has not my financial 
education been a good investment in the 
long run to you? I’m too vain to ask that 
were I not sure of your answer. I suppose 
my reason for this long dissertation is that 
amazing overdraft. Aren’t overdrafts tricky 
things? Well, I know something more about 
High Finance and that ugly word “re- 
trenchment” than when first surprised by 
the disagreeable fact that cents can add 


into dollars and hundreds of them, too. 
Your E. 
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P.S.: I had almost 
forgotten what a satis- 
faction you are even 
behind a newspaper or 
asleep all Sunday after- 
noon, but I find that 
even these situations 
become you better than 
the perspective supplied 
by the N. Y. Limited. 

E. 
Vil 


MOTHER AND HOME— 
NINE YEARS 


Dearest Boy: 

Here we are whizzing 
along at some forty 
miles an hour toward 
Washington, where I 
plan tostop over fortwo 
days, and then ho! for 
home and you! Was 
it only three weeks 
ago that I left you and the kiddies, threat- 
ening to remain at least three months, 
laughing at the suggestion that a sensible 
woman like myself would become homesick 
in any less time for the home duties, house- 
work, and nursery cares from which she had 
not had a week’s vacation in five years? 
No, indeed, I am not homesick. I’ve en- 
joyed every minute of New York. I will 
acknowledge, though, that there’s a baby 
on the train, a little curly-haired rascal of 
two years, that I wish had stayed at home 
where babies belong. 

I wondered yesterday when I went to 
Elizabeth, where I spent a delightful day at 
Cousin Jane’s, why I ever wanted to go to 
New York, home seemed so far away, and 
to-day as I came down on the train I found 
the answer. We passed through factory 
towns and pretty suburban villages, saw 
cozy cottages, lovely country houses, and 
even swarming tenements. We went so fast 
that the fields and landscape seemed only a 
background for human kind—like the land- 
scape background in one of Gainsborough’s 
portrait pictures, that always seem to say 
to nature, “You’re only useful to fill up 
space.’”’ Nowadays we so often think of 
nature as overshadowing us that this change 
in perspective pleased my fancy. Man grew 
from an ant to a giant, and I pondered over 
the mystery of life—of that spark that 





I wonder if you know how your patience 
and gentleness with old Mrs. Welch 


make me love you? 





makes alive. I realized 
how unfortunate it is 
for us to get so used to 
certain phases of that 
life that it becomes 
humdrum—for your 
vision to be so long 
fixed on one certain 
kind of people, one small 
portion of this great 
earth, one short lesson 
in experience’s school, 
that the inner eye be- 
comes closed and the 
faculty of perspective 
lost. 

[have gained so much 
from this trip in every 
way. It is wonderful 
tome to find how it has 
cleared the cobwebs 
from my brain. Have 
[ been asleep, dear? 
Have I fallen into the 
ruts we were so sure we 
could avoid? If so, I promise to begin all over 
again. Oh, I’ve never appreciated you, the 
children, and my home so much as now since 
[’ve touched, been part of, a larger world, 
a broader world, but not by any means a 
dearer world or a brighter world. You men 
who touch the outer world quite as much as 
the home one do not realize how both our 
hearts and our duties conspire to narrow us 
women folk. I hope I’m coming home to 
you stronger, wiser, and better than I went 
away and that the whole family will profit 
from my improvement. 

Kiss the kidlets for me. Your own E. 

Vill 
APPRECIATION—TEN YEARS 


DEAREST: 

Woe, pale faced and gaunt, sits heavy 
hearted at 1210 Main. Three days and no 
mail! Even Baby Jack feels the blow. He 
has asked again and again, ‘‘Fere’s Dada 
on choo-choo twain?” I think it is his mild 
way of suggesting that it is time for you to 
return to his kingdom. His tone conveys 
the idea that his kindness in permitting 
your departure is being abused. Your tele- 
gram awoke the suspicion that there might 
be no letter to-day, but no forewarning 
kills hope. 

















Mrs. Allen was in town again to-day and 
came to tell me how relieved she is. You 
were an angel child to bother with her. I 
wonder if you know how your patience and 
gentleness with her and Dutch Si and old 
Mrs. Welch make me love you? I would 
rather have had you do that for Mrs. A 
than have the new phaeton I covet. Truly 
with those we love there are many things 
more to be desired than financial success. 
Of course I hope you will have financial 
success added unto you; that’s as it should 
be, but so often it comes at the expense of 
the gifts of the spirit. 

Monday evening mother and I went to 
the card club.. Mr. and Mrs. Kenty were 
guests. I want to be charitable, but really 
I cannot understand that man’s success 
without hoping all: things, believing all 
things, enduring all things, unless it comes 
as a resiilt of mere assurance. I suppose the 
successful man in politics will be the average 
man ‘if he truly represents the tastes, abili- 
ties, and ideals of the voters. The intellec- 
tual caliber of the voters as measured by 
their representatives is all too sufficiently 
proved. I am certainly glad you have given 
up politics, and no 
one can cry “sour 
grapes,” either. 

This week I 
noticed in the paper 
that three negroes 
had been fined a hun- 
dred dollars apiece 
for shooting craps, 
the stakes being sixty 
cents. It recalled 
poker-games_ that 
were indulged in by 
ladies and gentle- 
men, and I wondered 
why the same law 
did not apply to 
them. Of course you 


say it does, and I say ce ; Ss , 


it does not, and we 
both know how pre- 
cisely right the other 
is. The situation 
causes one to consider, though doesn’t it 
weaken a government both in fact and in 
dignity when the execution of the law is at 
the discretion of such officials as the justice 
of the peace and the marshal—each puffed 
up with his little brief authority, yet so con- 
temptibly wise as to which group to apply 





These last few months have been almost like a 
relapse of the honeymoon 
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itto? I’mnotsure] object toclass legislation. 
I’m not at all sure I believe in class equality. 
At any rate, I should think class legislation 
less objectionable than class enforcement. 

I fear you are too busy to read all this, or 
will it serve as an antidote to business? Per- 
haps it will do to read on the train. Doesn’t 
it compare favorably with train literature? 

Mary and George were over last night. 
She is so happy in her engagement. He is 
spending the week-end with her. When I 
was staying there the other night she was 
quite worried because I did not write you as 
long daily epistles as she despatches to 
George. I told her that George is just pros- 
pecting her mentally, while you have sunk 
shafts into my mind and taken out nearly 
all except the pillars, and that after ten 
years of it you can pretty near tell what I 
think about everything without an’ expres- 
sion from me; that -while the quantity- of 
expression may surprise you the contents 
you know perfectly already. ' Of course she 
thinks that they will never find less to say 
to each other. If we find less to say to each 
other she supposes that we find each other 
dull and that we are tired of each other. 
She grasps nothing 
of the heights and 
depths and breadths 
of marriage that 
have nothing to do 
with talk or opinions. 
That two people so 
become one that they 
are unhappy apart, 
though they have 
.} practically nothing 

to say to each other, 
she would think tire- 
some, I suppose. I 
‘would envy her the 
discovery of the bliss 
and pleasure of com- 
panionship, common 
interests, parent- 
hood, interdepend- 
ence, and support, 
did I not believe 
that there must be 
as much bliss and pleasure in future discov- 
eries for us. I have learned what she has 
not, that what may seem stupid and tiresome 
to an onlooker may be happiness and pleas- 
ure to the participant. I’ve discovered that 
we are not demonstrative enough for them. 
They think we must care for each other just 
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intellectually—save the mark! Mary says 
that she never saw me touch you, but that 
perhaps we have gotten over that. Per- 
haps so, but I certainly missed you yester- 
day. Sunday is not Sunday with the dear 
charmer away. 

You dear husband, I do not mean to run 
on forever. I shall turn over a new, though 
rather a yellow, leaf—honest. You are the 
best and dearest man I know, and that is 
not a Christian Science treatment, though 
this is: May you waken to-morrow with all 
the zeal and energy necessary to do the 
work before you, and may all the loving, 
wifely thoughts (ah, so much stronger than 
sweetheart ones) hover like God’s angels 
about you. 

Always your own E. 


P. S.: Jack has been sucking an all-day 
sucker and so sends these finger-prints to 
show his love. Eleanor says to tell Dada 
she misses him badly and not to forget the 
new parasol. E. 


IX 
FRUITION—TWENTY YEARS 


My Dear OLD SWEETHEART: 

Is it not splendid? Of course I mean the 
telegram’s news. And we have realized at 
last the judgeship rung of our ladder. And 
such a judgeship, too! 

I dare say you know all there is in me to 
say—what it means to me that you have 
shown yourself so true blue—that you have 
come out so strong, so forceful, in these last 
events. Some way you seemed bigger the 
other night than ever before, and I left you 
there with a certain foreknowledge of the 
big things you were going to. 

These last few months while we’ve been 
waiting for this thing to happen and have 
had so much time to study and play to- 
gether have been almost like a relapse of the 
honeymoon, and yet with such a difference. 
If that was the springtime of love, then this 
is the Indian summer, with its calm assur- 
ance each of the other’s thoughts and feel- 
ings, its restful enjoyment each of the other’s 
company, and its blessed consciousness of 
faithfulness and helpfulness. And these 
autumn days carry no hint of winter to 
come, not if winter means snow and storm, 
leaden skies and barren earth. Perhaps we 
who look forward to it. read it all wrong; 





perhaps the snow means purity, love freed 
from all things sordid; perhaps to tried and 
true souls the storm is as glorious play as 
the beating surf to gleeful bathers; perhaps 
the leaden skies are bright with northern 
lights, and the barren earth is strifeless 
peace. We cannot know, but surely we who 
have passed from the springtime of promise 
to this autumn of calm realization can trust 
the winter to bring the completest joy of 
all, hidden from us by a kind Providence, 
lest seeing the promised land from the be- 
ginning we could not run with patience the 
race before us. 

As I gaze out upon the gorgeous red and 
yellow of the trees and vines and up to my 
vases of bitter-sweet, they seem to me the 
symbols of my thoughts. We are through 
with words, as they are through with blos- 
soms. I cannot write as I once did to you, 
and yet my whole life is a gentle murmuring 
of many separate thoughts of beauty, all 
springing ‘from a central mind of love. 

Eleanor is out with her crowd of young 
folks on a picnic to-day. The house is full 
this week-end, as usual. She has been show- 
ing a few symptoms, I think. John comes 
every day now. I cannot bear to think of 
it coming to her just yet, but I would not 
for the world want her to miss what I have 
had. I must be brave, and you must help 
me. Oh, me, I dare say I’ll be helping you 
instead! 

Jack, thank goodness, doesn’t suspect the 
real thing yet, though he’s desperately in 
love with six separate girls. If I did as 
I’d like to do, I would invite the whole six 
for a week and let him get enough of them. 
As it is, I smile and smile at his devotions 
and am a villain still. 

I try to send you some word every day, 
so that you may not feel abused when that 
secretary of yours flaunts his daily dove-note 
in your face. You really do not need to do 
penance any more. You’ve graduated to 
the point where a little coddling will do you 
good. Young husbands, I have learned, 
flourish better on abuse, middle aged on 
appreciation, and old ones on coddling. I 
do not mean you are so very old, only that 
your husbanding is so mellow and ripened 
that you deserve the coddling. 

Do hurry home. I’m finding out what a 
lone old woman I am, and I don’t want to 
know it. You are such a gay deceiver your- 
self, you keep me in hopes about myself. 
Ever your E. 
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A Hard Nut to Crack 


By E. W. Kemble 


. 7 





“Chop my head off? You young rascal! Give me that ax ~ 











* Now I'll give you one just for luck ™ 





* Mammy gwine to box ma ears now, kase ye done ruin de ax ~ 
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Epitor’s Note.—Everybody has a “ pet”’ story. 
will be discovered that at least one good story is a part of each one’s mental equipment. The thing is to draw 
out the bright particular yarn which they cherish for occasions. In this department we strive to print 
only the best. The requirements of “The Story-Tellers’ Club” are few. We want genuinely funny 
stories as personally narrated by living men and women whose names are universally familiar. We pay 
liberaliy for these stories. If you know a truly famous person ask him for his favorite anecdote and send 
it to the Anecdote Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, the 
new chief of staff of the United States army, 
says that the attitude of certain scare-heads reminds 
him of the story of 
Schneider and his 
“‘schmall pox.” 

“This German gen- 
tleman,” continued 
General Wood, ‘“en- 
tered a druggist’s office 
one day. ‘Mister 
Schmidt,’ said he to 
the proprietor, ‘I haf 
der schmall pox—’ 

““Great heavens, 
Mr. Schneider!’ was 
the hurried reply, as 
the office force rapidly 
disappeared, ‘don’t 
come here.’ 

“““Vot’s der madder 
mit you fellars, any- 
how?’ exclaimed 
Schneider. ‘I say 
I haf der schmall 
pox of butter oud in mine wagon vot der Mrs. 
Schmidt ortered las’ week alreaty.’” 





MAJ.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD 


ACK LONDON has a great affection for chil- 
J dren. In San Francisco there are twin sisters 
of whom Mr. London is very fond. On his way 
to his boat one morning the author 
met one of the twins. He stopped 
and shook her hand. 

“Good morning, my dear,”’ he said. 
“And which of the twins are you?” 

The little girl answered gravely, 


>” 


“T’m the one what’s out walkin’. 


D®. RUSSELL WALLACE (who 

shares with Darwin the discovery 
of the principle of natural selection 
and takes a keen interest in spiritual- 
ism) tells of an amusing experience he 
once had while “‘ghost-hunting” in a 
country graveyard. Walking among 
the graves one night in the company of 
the sexton, who claimed to have seen 
the “shadowy form,” Dr. Wallace ask- 
ed, “Have you any idea whose ghost 


it was you saw?” JACK LONDON over the discarded crusts. 
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In the case of noted men and women especially it 


“T can’t tell you, sir,” was the reply, “but over 
there lies a man who had three wives. On the stone 
of the first, there is ‘my wife’; on the second, ‘my 
dear wife’; and on the 
third, ‘my beloved 
wife.’ If any ghostdoes 
walk hereabouts, I 
should say it is the first 
wife’s.”’ 


“THAT view is 
rather unscien- 
tific,’ said Dr. Simon 
Flexner, the head of 
the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, at a dinner-party 
in New, York. “It 
reminds me of Hop- 
kinson, who was wont 
to observe Lent very 
vigorously. But ona 
certain fast day, after 
three hours of golf, 
Hopkinson couldn’t re- 
sist a luncheon of chops. And as he munched his 
chops, a violent storm came up suddenly; a blue 
light filled the room, and then a terrific clap of thun- 
der shook the building. 

“Hopkinson, pale and shaky, laid down his knife 
and fork. ‘What a fuss,’ he muttered, ‘over a mut- 
ton-chop!’ ” 





DR. SIMON FLEXNER 


Col- JOHN BREATHITT, of 

4 Mexico, New Mexico, and Mis- 
souri, was in Washington a bit ago ex- 
tolling the precociousness of his four- 
year-old son and heir. Breathitt, 
junior, had eaten the inside of his toast 
at breakfast, leaving the crusts in the 
offing. His father reprimanded him. 

“When I was a little boy always ate 
the crusts as well as the inside of my 
toast,’’ he said. 

“Did you like them?” was the 
cheerful inquiry. 

“Y-es.” 

“Do you like them now?” pursued 
the youngster. 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Well, you may have these,” said 
the incorrigible, benevolently pushing 
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WHITELAW REID 





W HITELAW 
REID tells an 
interesting story 
about two friends of 
his who removed 
from New York and 
purchased a home in 
a Massachusetts vil- 
lage: 

One of their first 
visits was to the 
cemetery. 

“We must select 
a burial lot,” the 
husband remarked. 
“Life is uncertain, 
and we had better 
attend to it at once.” 

The wife agreed, 


The Story-Tellers’ Club 


guardian of the gate, 
“you belong here, 
but you weren’t ex- 
pected for twenty 
years. Who’s’ your 
doctor?” 


RnR: . HATED 
STARR JOR- 
DAN was discussing 
at a dinner in Wash- 
ington certain rulings 
of the International 
Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and said: 
“The fish there get 
nochance. They have 
as hard a time of it 
as the whites in the 





DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


and chose a site on a hill overlooking a beautiful 


lake. But the husband objected. 


“No, Ann; it’s too much of a hill to climb 


look down toward the lake.” 

These lots pleased Ann even better 
than those more elevated. “Here, 
Frederick,” she said, “let’s decide 
upon one of these.”’ 

Frederick looked at her in some 
surprise. 

“Why, Ann,” he replied, “I did 
think you had better judgment. 1 
shouldn’t think of being buried in this 
low, marshy place. It’s the unhealth- 
iest spot in the whole cemetery.” 


ORD MINTO, Viceroy of India, 

said recently that nothing could 
surpass in delicacy the reply made 
to him by one of his servants. 

“Well, what kind of sport has our 
distinguished guest had?” he asked the 
man whoattended an American visitor. 

“Oh,” replied the scrupulously 


polite Hindu, “the young sahib shot 
but Providence was very merciful to the birds.” 


Let’s 


divinely, 


interior of China. A 


Chinese druggist said to his clerk one morning, 





LORD MINTO 


“*T)idn’t I see a foreign devil come out of here 


as I came down the street?’ 

“«¢ Ves, sir,’ the clerk answered. ‘Iie 
wanted a permanent cure for headache, 
and I sold him a bottle of rat-poison.’” 


YEN. HORACE PORTER tells 
this story: 

“In the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire I encountered an old negro who 
loved to talk about the deeds of the 
colored troop of which he was a mem- 
ber during the Rebellion, and whose 
present occupation is that of driver on 
an ancient and rickety stage-coach. 

“What is your name, Uncle?’ I 
asked him. 

“** George Washington, sah,’ said he 
with dignity. 

“«That’s a name familiar to every- 
body in this country,’ I said. 

“*“T reckon, sah, it oughter be,’ was 


the darkey’s pleased reply, ‘’cause I’s been drivin’ 
YS FE ply» 
heah evah since de war. 


*‘LBERT HUBBARD, who never loses a chance PROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS, speaking jok- 


+ to “put one over”’ on the doctors, tells the fol- 


lowing story: 


A man by the name of Evans died, and went to 
heaven. When he arrived at the pearly gates he 
said to St. Peter, 

“Well, I’m here.” 

St. Peter asked his 


name. 


the reply. 


said. 


man. 
“Wait 
said St. 





ELBERT HUBBARD “Sure, 


“John Evans,” was 

St. Peter looked 
through the book and 
shook his head. “ You 
don’t belong here,’’ he 


“But [Pm 
belong here,” 


minute,” 
Peter. 
looked again, and in 
the back part of the 
book found the name. 


ingly of his age, says that he trusts he is not yet 
so old that the students can play the trick on-him 
he once saw turned on a senior professor in his own 
college days. 


“Professor Blank was our most venerable instruc 


“*See here, young 
man, what do you mean 
by coming into my class- 
He room day after day and 
never taking notes?” 

““*T have my father’s,’ 
was the complacent 
the reply.” 


tor in those days, and he could be just a little 
irritable at times. On 

one occasion, 
that one member of the 
class who sat right under 
his eye never took any 
notes nor paid the slight- 
est attention to his lec- 
tures, he stopped the 
class abruptly and de- 
sure I manded, 

said the 


noticing 





BRANDER MATTHEWS 
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The Shame of the Cities 


HE spectacle of a woman in love on 
the stage was considered indelicate 
by Sophocles. A Chinese still con- 
siders it indelicate to speak of his 

wife toa stranger. But it has been reserved 
to our generation to ignore with averted 
eyes and silent tongue the great basic facts 
of sex-morality. Because of this foolish 
silence, thousands of our boys and girls are 
destroyed through ignorance of the most 
sacred of human forces. 

There are many phases of this serpent- 
slimed and hydra-headed sex evil. But 
most execrable of all is the fact that an army 
of vulture-hearted men and women is pick- 
eted across Europe and America for the 
hideous business of recruiting unnamable 
houses with young girls to serve in the 
abominable, unspeakable trade that takes 
hold on hell. Their victims (chiefly inno- 
cent, ignorant, inexperienced young girls) 
are enticed to the ruinous doors by all the 
flatteries and gallantries known to the man- 
beast. Promises of love and marriage are 
among the many lures that draw these girls 
from home and shop and dance-hall. 

These poor, trapped girls are actually sold 
for a Judas price to the wolfish hag in charge. 
And this woman (if it be possible to call her 
a woman) secures protection in her traffic 
by regular bribes to the police, who, in turn, 
are forced to disgorge to those higher up. 
If the trapped girls be of a stuff not easily 
cajoled, the hag will lock up and drug and 
starve and beat them into brute submission. 
In five years, debauchery and drug and drink 
empty her unholy halls; so she keeps buy- 
ing a new relay of girls, a new sacrifice of 
youth and honor. 


Kauffman’s Powerful Novel 


Mr. Reginald Wright Kauffman (a con- 
tributor to the CosMopoLITAN) in a power- 
ful new novel called “The House of Bond- 
age”’ tells the piteous story of one of these 
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betrayed and blasted lives—the story of an 
unprotected, pleasure-loving girl lured from 
the drudgery of her dreary, work-driven 
home. He tells the vivid story with pathos 
and humor and dramatic movement. It 
pierces the heart with the seven swords of 
sorrow that such things exist upon the 
streets of every city of our world. Mr. 
Kauffman says in his preface: 

This story is intended for three classes of readers, 
and no more. It is intended for those who have to 
bring up children; for those who have to bring up 
themselves; and for those who, in order that they 
may think of bettering the weaker, are on their own 
part strong enough to begin that task by bearing a 
knowledge of the truth. For it is the truth only that 
I have told. Throughout this narrative there is no 
incident that is not a daily commonplace in the 
life of the underworld of every large city. If proof 
were needed, the newspapers have during the last 
twelvemonth proved as much. 

There is a.still intensity on all these 
pages. The story lifts into view one of the 
doomed—lifts, as though the maelstrom 
that sucks down its myriads should sud- 
denly spew one up again to accuse the 
world that fills the black gulf with such vic- 
tims of man’s old inhumanity to woman. 


The Superstitions of the “ Non-Supersti- 


tious 


RE you superstitious? Do you follow 

illogical ideas? You probably do not 
know. Each one of us, so far as we adhere to 
error, is a devotee of superstition. Indeed, 
to consider oneself free of superstition is 
perhaps the greatest of all superstitions. 

This reminds me of a certain group of 
thinkers who, to show their emancipation 
from superstition, have organized them- 
selves into what they call “The Thirteen 
Club,” a club whose Cervantean purpose is 
to meet and eat and laugh away the world’s 
fantasies with gales of wit that set the 
table in a roar. 

These merry gentlemen make it a point of 
conscience to look at the moon over the left 
shoulder. They meet on the thirteenth of 
the month and sit thirteen at a table, each 
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under an open umbrella. As they enter the 
banquet-hall they pass under a suspended 
ladder; and they begin the evening’s jollity 
by deftly spilling salt upon the table. The 
ices are brought in, heaped in grinning cel- 
luloid skulls; and looking-glasses are broken 
as other folk would break egg-shells. 

Thus these blithe reformers defy the old 
fears and follies, and in this they do well. 
But, as I see it, many of them (like myself) 
have a private assortment of superstitions. 
For one thing, most of them are materialists, 
and think that there is nothing in the uni- 
verse beyond what a man can put his thumb 
on. The great Humboldt calls this sort of 
thing “scientific frivolity.”” They deny the 
Unseen, and declare that all the wondrous 
mind of man sprang out c’ mere matter. 
In other words, they see the conscious as- 
cending out of the unconscious: they see the 
stream rising higher than the fountain. 

To me this is the king of superstitions, for 
it violates the spirit of logic. Mind can- 
not proceed from matter—mind can pro- 
ceed only from Mind. 

But even the greatest souls of the race 
have carried some blur of superstition. 
Socrates (whose life and death have made 
men noble), even Socrates was a little 
queered. He evidently believed in sacrific- 
ing animals to the gods. For at that im- 
mortal hour when he drank the hemlock, he 
turned to a friend, saying, ‘“ Remember, 
Crito, that I owe a cock to A‘sculapius.” 
A curious request this from the dying phi- 
losopher, a man who had punctured ancient 
superstitions and called on men to stand 
above the capricious and accidental, and to 
trust their souls to the saving power of 
virtue. 


The Cloud on the Christmas Joy 


"THE thing we call the Christmas spirit 

sweeps annually across the world, lift- 
ing for a beautiful day the cold prose heart 
of men into a mood of lyric warmth. At 
Christmas we are moved to practise the 
little heavenly courtesies of love; to lift out 
of cold storage and moth-balls for a little 
real use the old homely virtues of neighborli- 
ness: And, by the way, according to the 
Parable of Judgment, it is only in this 
simple category of virtues that we shall be 
examined at the Last Assize. At Christmas 
time, under the surge of the mystic warmth 
that comes upon the heart, we visit the sick, 
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theimprisoned; we clothe the naked, comfort 
the afflicted. We seem for the moment to 
realize the eternal truth that the only things 
that remain permanently ours are the things 
we share; that happiness is not stored by 
hoarding it, but by spreading it far and near. 

This is the great emotion that descends 
‘upon the world’s heart at Christmas time— 
this impulse to give oneself and one’s goods 
for only love. And up and down the land 
are many to whom the deeds and the days 
of the Christmastide are truly sacramental. 

But alas! there is also blight upon the 
Christmas giving! For, ever as the holy 
season draweth nigh, there comes the tusked 
and the taloned broods of greed to tear 
the bright ideal. Instead of its being a time 
of simple, gentle sharing of love and service, 
Christmas has become a time for exploit- 
ing the work-folk of store and factory and 
delivery. And especially (oh, the piteous 
irony of it!) Christmas has, in the name of 
the Young Child of the Manger, become a 
time to suck the life and joy from thousands 
of our children. 


The Burden of the Holidays 


Christmas is no longer the annual, restful, 
zestful feast of peace and good-will: it has 
become the annual national bargain-counter 
rush. In early November the candy and 
box-factories begin to work overtime, so as 
to prepare the packages of spiced and 
sugared sweets in the fancy flowery recep- 
tacles that are to gladden the trees and 
stockings of the holiday hours. 

By December, all the factories for Christ- 
mas goods are running under high pressure, 
working overtime, urging every hand. The 
stores are thronged with pushing, pant- 
ing crowds, who are waited on by haggard, 
harrowed sales-people; express and mails are 
packed, sometimes blocked, with the crush 
of the avalanches of Christmas offerings. 

Men, as well as women and children (in 
regions not protected by hard-won laws), 
are working from early morning till late 
evening, and often on toward midnight— 
making, selling, packing, carting Christmas 
goods. Often these goodsare only tawdry and 
gaudy gimcracks, flimsy gewgaws, ephem- 
eral and unbeautiful; purchased often with 
lassitude, received with distaste, and soon 
relegated to the limbo of attic or ash-heap. 

Behold, then, our annual Christmas make- 
believe! What an Aristophanesian spec- 














tacle for laughter; what an Ecclesiastesian 
spectacle for lamentation! 

If this has not all come home to you be- 
fore, note the Christmas spectacle of the 
next few weeks. Catch the unrest, the lack 


of joy on the commercial side of it. Visit 
the stores, the express offices, and (if the 
wary guards will let you) the box- and the 
candy-factories. Watch the home-going 
tides of work-people, and note the weari- 
ness, the wanness, of those whom we bend 
and burden with this travesty of ‘good-will 
to man.” Often these sales-people, these 
cash-boys and girls, these change-makers 
and bundle-wrappers and parcel-deliverers, 
work in a sort of panic of haste, goaded by 
hurry, beset by floorwalkers and managers. 
These nerve-racked servants, young and old, 
harried by overwork, weakened by long 
hours and irregular food, exposed often to 
alternate overheating and chilling—these 
servants, many of them it has been found by 
investigation, will spend the next weeks in a 
sick bed, and some of them are doomed to 
end the holiday rush in the grave. 

Is it any wonder, then, that to these 
workers and to those who love them, Christ- 
mas is the dreaded and hated season of the 
year? 

Let us hold fast to that which is good in 
Christmas—to the love, the remembrance, 
the generosity. But let us drive out the 
mere money-changer. Let us abolish the 
frantic bargain-counter rush. By law and 
by mutual agreement, New York city has 
been purged of some of her Christmas 
wrongdoing. But there are cities and towns 
everywhere that are still calling down upon 
themselves the judgment. Let us counsel 
(or, if need be, compel) these cities to respect 
at this time of the Christ Child the sacred 
rights of all children. 

Let us join hands with the Consumers’ 
Leagues of the nation. Let us, as they im- 
plore, do our Christmas shopping before the 
last week; let us carry home our own parcels, 
or refuse to receive any sent us after 6 P.M. 
And let us be sure that our own gift is sent 
with love and touched with the dignity of 
beauty or of use. 


Our Most Distinguished American Family 


PROF. WILLIAM JAMES, one of our 

noblest spirits, is promoted to eternity. 
His going leaves the world more lonesome. 
It comes to me as a personal loss. 


Edwin Markham 
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Since Pindar appraised for all time the 
heroes of Hellas, and even before that pupil 
of Myrtis and Corinna had published this 
peerage in the Odes, men have delighted to 
give rank to the great. So America has its 
little circle of first families, families not 
graded by the accidental valuations of the 
McAllisters or the Bradstreets, but by the 
criteria of service to the race. Some, seek- 
ing our first families, point to the Adamses 
and the Harrisons, each having given us 
two national presidents. Others point to 
our Beecher family, which has given us two 
ministers and an authoress of renown. The 
Shermans, the Hales, the Holmeses, the Haw- 
thornes, and others have enriched our life 
and history. But, taken all in all, I think 
that any one of these families is excelled by 
the great James trinity—Henry James, the 
elder, and his sons, Henry and William. 
Each one of these has thrown a long warm 
glow upon the paths of men. 


The Elder James 


A visitor at the home of Tolstoy reports 
that the count has one short shelf of pre- 
cious books, and among them are the vol- 
umes of the elder Henry James. With a 
gesture of pleasure, Tolstoy pointed out the 
volumes, saying that this Henry James is the 
most suggestive writer that America has pro- 
duced. James was the friend of Carlyle and 
the associate of the New England transcen- 
dentalists. Lowell pronounced him the most 
brilliant talker he had ever heard. His 
fame has been somewhat obscured by the 
rise of his two distinguished sons, and also 
by the fact that he advocated ideas beyond 
the level of his day. For he had shaken off 
the shackles of Calvinism and had accepted 
the liberating philosophy of Swedenborg, the 
seer whom Emerson declared to be one of the 
half-dozen greatest minds of the world. 

The elder James announced an intensely 
positive, radical, and vivid conception of 
life and eternity. He was a Christian So- 
cialist. He believed that humanity is one, 
and that all the interests of men must be 
made one. 

This eminent father—a thinker and a 
stylist—passed his brilliant gifts on to his 
sons, Henry, the novelist, and William, the 
philosopher. It has been cleverly said of the 
brothers that Henry writes fiction as though 
it were philosophy, while William wrote 
philosophy as though it were fiction. 
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Henry is the Browning of our American 
prose; and like Browning he is the despair of 
him that would run as he reads. He is our 
one novelist who rises to the rank of Turgenef 
and’ Balzac. He is as fine in artistry as 
Hawthorne or Poe, and as fond of the strange- 
ness that is in beauty; and he surpasses 
them both in the range and flexibility of his 
mind. His style is full of involutions and 
convolutions; and one finds it hard to keep 
his mental foothold on the rolling surface; 
and this makes Henry James hard reading 
for one who is intent only upon the kineto- 
scopic rush of a story. Not only is his style 
difficult, but the fabric of his fiction is also 
baffling; for. he shapes it with delicate 
modeling and shading of character, calling 
out a thousand complexities and contra- 
dictions, revealing a thousand sensibilities 
and subtleties and sophistries of the heart. 
These super-refinements are hieroglyphic 
to the average reader; but analytical minds 
will find joy in these far-winding catacombs 
of the spirit. 


William James, Commoner 


Now, while Henry James is aloof from the 
common man, William James was a mixer 
with the mob. More than any other man 
that ever lived, he has brought philosophy 
down to the man on the street—drawn the 
lightning from the cloud, making it the 
servant of the workaday world. William 
James was the greatest American authority 
on psychology. He made this elusive subject 
both readable and believable. His name is 
connected with many ideas, all having a 
bearing upon practical affairs. He was the 
expounder of the doctrine of pragmatism— 
the doctrine that every theory is to be tested 
by its practical bearings: a theory is true if 
it works. 

He was also a friend of world-peace. But 
he would nevertheless preserve the valor 
and hardihood which are the virtues of war. 
He would do this by organizing men into 
industrial armies for the determined con- 
quest of nature—her swamps, her deserts, 
her jungles. 

But he also is known as an expert inves- 
tigator of modern Spiritism. This work 
brought him both ridicule and renown— 
ridicule from the unthinking horde who, 
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The Things We Talk About 


lacking real insight and “out-sight,” have 
only giggle and guffaw for anything not 
down in the dog-eared horn-book. To face 
ridicule in the search for truth takes more 
courage than to face the spit of the cannon’s 
mouth. 

But William James had the open mind, the 
courageous heart. He enriched this world 
with his thought and spirit, and he will en- 
rich that better country where his genius has 
now found a new field for its fine activities. 


The World's Great Need 


E have all the brain we need to run 
the world with: what we lack is heart. 
The brain has evoked civilization—has 
dredged the rivers, drained the swamps, 
hewn down the mountains, built up the 
cities, organized and trustified the indus- 
tries. This is truly a victory for the in- 
tellect, a colossal achievement of the mind. 
But the heart.of the race has never yet 
been kindled; so we have only a half-made 
world; problems are only half worked out. 
For no problem can be thought out, and 
then be left as finished: every problem must 
be both thought out and felt out. It takes 
both heart and brain to round out either a 
man or a nation. 

So our civilization is cold and hard—no fit 
home for the soul of man. It lacks heat and 
hue: there is no glow of the heart in it. 
Here and there, of course, are sparks of the 
spirit—here and there a fine heroism, an un- 
profitable risk, a bold spiritual adventure. 
When Galveston lay desolated by the flood, 
when San Francisco lay desolated by the 
fire—in those dark hours the heart rose up 
to work with the brain. Down upon the 
scene of suffering the miracle of love de- 
scended; men forgot their self-seeking and 
were eager to share their little with their 
more needy neighbors. Heaven is made 
of such beautiful moments. But these fine 
moments should be stretched out to cover 
the whole year. 

So I wait the hour when some warm wind 
of the spirit shall blow across the world, 
freeing us from the frost that binds. It is 
to the heart that we must look for this noble 
energy that shall melt the snows of the 
soul’s glacial age, and sweep man on into 
the glory of his April hour. 
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